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ENGLISH STAGE-OOAOH, FORTY YEARS AGO. 


T is one of Ruskin’s whimsical notions 

that modern modes of travel and con- 
veyance by sea and land are the invention 
of the arch enemy of mankind. To the 
same malignant source he attributes also 
every sort of steam-driven machinery. Like 
our own erratic Thoreau, he disbelieves in 
modern civilization, and especially in every : 7 
thing which the world calls “ progress.” | or railway where a horse can carry him, nor 
With a sincerity unusual in extremists of | by steamboat when he can go by sailing 
this order, he tries to carry his theory into | vessel. From the little Utopia which he 
practice. He will never journey by coach | hopes to build up in England, to be a pat- 
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tern to the age, and the beginning of a new 
era, all the abominations of modern inven- 
tion are to be banished. Steam-engines will 
give place to the motive powers ordained by 
Heaven from the foundation of the world 
wind and water and the muscular force of 
man and beast. Hand-work shall there re- 
sume its old supremacy, and labor-saving 
machines shall be unknown. Mills driven 
by wind or water shall grind the grain, the 
scythe and sickle, the horse or ox drawn 
plow, and the old-fashioned flail shall banish 
all those inventions which have raised agri- 
culture from a drudgery to a science. If 
the Utopians have any thing to sell, they 
will take it to market in horse-carts or boats. 
In short, Mr. Ruskin, who has had the mis- 
fortune to be born some hundreds of years 
too late, would turn the world backward and 
upside down, undo centuries of civilization 
and progress, and re-establish an order of 
things from which humanity has been strug- 
sling away through generations of thought, 
invention, and discovery. 

But Ruskin displays the most earnestness 

in his dislike of modern modes of travel and 
communication. Railways and steamboats 
are the especial objects of his fierce denun- 
ciation. He thinks the British Parliament 
should have prohibited the construction of a 
railway through a beautiful valley in Wales, 
because Wordsworth wrote a fine sonnet 
against the desecration of his accustomed 
haunts; and he declaims with great zeal 
against the railway which connects 
Venice with the main-land, because 
it interferes with the beauty and ro- 
mance of the approach to the City of 
the Sea. Railways and the telegraph, 
he declares, serve only to make the 
world smaller, and to destroy all that 
is distinctive in national character. 
It can not be denied that, from the 
poetic and imaginative point of view, 
there is a great deal of truth in Rus- 
kin’s ideas. Steam has unquestiona- 
bly divested travel of much of its old 
romance; and to a person of romantic 
temperament the rapidity and con- 
venience which now attend a journey 
to almost every part of the world are 
dearly purchased at such a sacrifice. 

But, in spite of all that may be said 
in favor of such views as those enter- 


tained by Mr. Ruskin, the world is not likelh 
to surrender the convenience of modern tray- 
el for the clumsy contrivances which stood 
our ancestors in stead some hundreds of 
years ago. 


sSesides, if we once began this 
business, where should we stop? How far 
back should we go in discarding modern in- 
ventions? Mr. Ruskin appears to set the 
limit at the period just before the applica- 
tion of steam as a motive power; but how 
can we tell what reformer might arise who 
would demand still further retrogression 

and so on until we should come, on ow 
backward pilgrimage, to the first rude at- 
tempts at wheel-carriages which we find 
pictured on Assyrian and Egyptian walls 

Fancy riding through Central Park, or jolt- 
ing over the pavement of Fifth Avenue, ina 
chariot like this, which several thousands of 
years ago was esteemed a model of elegance 
and luxury! A modern ox-cart, with its high 
wheels, would afford a far more comfortable 
mode of travel. Even the later Greek and 
Roman wheeled vehicles, with their spring- 
less axles, must have been very uncomforta- 
ble on rough roads, as every one can realize 
who has ever ridden in an old-fashioned 
country lumber wagon. These vehicles were 
chiefly used in war, to grace triumphal pro- 
cessions, and in public games. The war 
chariots used by ancient nations were built 
on the pattern shown in our illustration 

open above and behind, closed in front, and 
furnished with two wheels upon an axle of 
oak, ash, or elm. The wheels were generally 
about four feet in diameter, and each con- 
sisted of a hub bound with iron, from six to 
ten spokes, a felly of elastic wood, and an 
iron tire. They were fastened to the axle 
by means of iron linchpins. The Lydians 
and Romans sometimes attached several 
spans of horses to their chariots, but the 
Greeks were generally content with one. 
The use of these vehicles in war dates from 
the very earliest historie periods. The an- 
cient Persians, Britons, and Gauls rendered 
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them doubly destructive 
ind formidable by attach- 
ing long hooks or scythes 
to the hubs. In battle 
the warriors of the high- 
est rank fought with bow 
ind arrow or javel‘n from 
their chariots, sometimes 
descending, in close com- 
bat, to engage in hand-to- 
hand fight with swords. 
Owing to the absence of 
roads, as Wellasconvenient 
means of carriage, there 











was no general spirit of 
travel in ancient times. 
Now and then some adven- 
turer, athirst for know] 
edge, made his way into 
far countries, journeying ROMAN WAR ¢ 

on foot, or horseback, or 

by sea, and taking years for an expedition | their journeys from place to place in ox- 
which can now be made with comfort and | carts of the rudest description, resembling 





safety in a few weeks. There was less! a common country hay wagon of our time. 
travel in Europe than in the East, where | The place of springs was supplied by a lib- 
the camel furnished a convenient means of | eral provision of cushions, which saved the 
transportation, and where the great treeless royal good-for-nothing’s sides from bumps 
wastes of country offered fewer obstacles and bruises as the huge wagon thumped 


than the forest-grown regions of the West. | and jolted over stones, stumps, and mud- 
But all over the earth soldiers and mer- | holes. Under any circumstances it must 
chants were the only classes of men who saw | have been a very uncomfortable method of 
much of the world beyond their native vil- | traveling. 

lages amd cities. The great mass of people Up to the middle of the sixteenth century 
lived and died in the place where they | the most common mode of traveling was on 
were born. Beyond their native precincts | horseback, with carriers, and heavy goods 
the world was an unknown region, whence | were conveyed by means of pack-horses. In 
now and then an adventurous man returned | Shakspeare’s Henry IV., Act IL., Scene L., two 
with marvelous stories of the wonders he | carriers appear in the inn yard at Rochester 
had seen and heard. People staid at home | One has a gammon of bacon and two razes 
because the means of travel were confined | of ginger, to be delivered as far as Charing 
to the very wealthy, outside of the two class- | Cross; the turkeys in the pannier of the oth- 
es just mentioned. For many centuries there | er are quite starved. We see that people 
was very little improvement in modes of con- | traveled in companies, from one of the car- 
veyance. Even the luxurious and self-in-| riers saying: ‘Come, neighbor Mugs, we'll 
dulgent “‘ Rois Fainéants,” or Lazy Kings, of | call up the gentlemen; they will along with 
France, who flourished in the seventh cen- | company, for they have great charge ;” and 
tury of our era—those mere phantoms of roy- | that they were on horseback is shown by 
alty, who passed their lives in sensual pleas- Gadshill bidding*the hostler bring his geld- 
ures while the affairs of state were adminis- | ing out of the stable, and one of the travelers 
tered by others—were accustomed to make | saying, ‘“ The boy shall lead our horses down 


OHARIOT OF THE ** ROIS FAINEANTS.” 
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the hill: we'll walk afoot a while, and ea 
our legs.” Journeys on foot were rare, even 
at that time, owing to the insecurity of the 
roads, although in the Middle Ages pedes- 
trians on religious pilgrimages were pro- 
tected by the sacredness of their purpose. 

It is not positively known when coaches 
were first brought into use, nor what coun- 
try can justly claim the honor of their in- 
vention. Carriages resembling the old En- 
glish post-chaise, drawn by two horses, upon 
one of which the driver sits, are represented 
in ancient paintings at Herculaneum; but 
the origin of the coach is sometimes attrib- 
uted to an inventor of the town of Kotzi, 
near Presburg, in Hungary, whence also its 
name is sometimes derived. But carriages 
of several kinds, as we have already seen, 
were in use in very early ages. Covered 
carts, and hammocks hung between four 
wheels, and horse-litters were the most an- 
cient mode of conveyance. The Anglo-Sax- 
ons made use of a hammock carriage for 
great personages, which must have been far 
superior in point of comfort to the boxes on 
wheels mentioned in the earlier part of this 
article. We learn from a work on “ Domes- 
tic Life in England” that as early as the 
reign of Henry ILI. coaches were tsed in 
that country. In 1253 William, third Earl 
of Derby, died of a bruise “taken with a 
fall out of his coach.” During Wat Tyler’s 
insurrection, in 1380, Richard II., “ being 
threatened by the rebels of Kent, rode from 
the Tower of London to the Miles End, and 
with him his mother, because she was sick 
and weak, in a whirlecote”-—which is sup- 
posed to have been a sort of covered car- 
riage. “ Chariots covered, with ladies there- 
in,” followed the litter in which Queen 
Catherine was borne to her coronation with 
Henry VIII. 

Coaches came into general use in England 
earlier than on the continent of Europe. 
Queen Elizabeth’s state carriage was the 
first vehicle which was designated by that 
name in the island. In 1588 the queen rode 
from Somerset House to Paul’s Cross, to re- 
turn thanks after the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, in a coach presented to 
her by Henry, Earl of Arundel. It is de- 
scribed as “a chariot throne, drawn by two 
white horses.” The royal fashion found 
many imitators; and although the coaches 
of that period must have been clumsy and 
uncomfortable, they multiplied so rapidly 
that Dekker, satirizing the follies of his day, 
complains that “the wife of every citizen 
must be jolted” now—a very expressive 
phrase, since the coaches were made with- 
out springs, and the roads were of the most 
primitive kind. 

But long after the introduction of coaches | 
it was considered effeminate and disgraceful | 
for men to use them. Queen Elizabeth al- | 
ways preferred to make her journeys on 


se 








horseback, and even in old age and sicknes: 
took reluctantly to her coach. “ In Sir Phi] 
ip Sidney’s time,” says Aubrey, “so famous 
for men at armes, it was then held to be as 
great a disgrace for a young gentleman to 
be seen riding in the street in a coach as ij 
would now for such a one to be seen in thy 
street in a petticoat and waistcoat; so muc] 
is the fashion of the times altered.” Lik 
most other improvements, coaches were ve 
hemently attacked, on the ground that they 
promoted effeminate luxury. Taylor, thi 
water-poet, declares “that housekeeping 
never decayed till coaches came into En 

gland ;” and much later, in 1672, a Mr. John 
Cresset wrote a pamphlet urging the aboli 
tion of the stage-coaches between Londo) 
and the interior. Among other grave rea 
sons for their suppression, he urged that 
“such stage-coaches make gentlemen com 

to London on every small occasion, whic] 
otherwise they would not do but upon u 

gent necessity ; nay, the convenience of thi 
passage makes their wives often come up, 
who, rather than come such long journeys 
upon horseback, would stay at home. Then, 
when they come to town, they must pres 
ently be in the mode, get fine clothes, go to 
plays and treats, and by these means get 
such a habit of idleness and love of pleasur 
as make them uneasy ever after.” 

We are told also that the shop-keepers 
complained bitterly that they were ruined 
by the coaches. “Formerly,” they said, 
“when ladies and gentlemen walked in th 
streets, there was a chance of obtaining cus 
tomers to inspect and purchase our commod 
ities; but now they whisk past in the coach 
es before our apprentices have time to ery 
out, ‘ What d’ye lack?” Another complaint 
was, that in former times the tradesmen in 
the principal streets earned as much as thei 
rents by letting out their upper apartments 
to members of Parliament and country gen- 
tlemen visiting London on pleasure or busi 
ness, until the noise made by the coaches 
drove the profitable lodgers to less frequent 
ed streets. Another class of men was scarce- 
ly less bitter against the new mode of loco- 
motion—the boatmen on the Thames, whose 
business was sadly interfered with by the 
introduction of the more convenient ve- 
hicles; and one of their number, who is 
known in English literature as “ Taylor, th 
water-poet,” wrote an invective against the 
new system, entitled “The World runs upon 
Wheels.” In this composition he vigorous- 


ly attacks coaches, and enumerates, in his 


peculiar style, all the disadvantages caused 
by their general introduction. In anothei 
publication, called “The Thief,” he thus in- 
veighs against them: 


“ Carroches, coaches, jades, and Flanders mares 
Do rob us of our shares, our wares, our fares: 
Against the ground we stand and knock our heels, 
While all. our profit runs away on wheels.” 


FRENOH HUNTING CHARIOT OF THE 


But public convenience triumphed over pri- 
vate interests, and in spite of shop-keep- 
ers and watermen coaches multiplied yearly 
in the streets of London and other English 
cities, and the senseless opposition died out. 

The early coaches were models of clumsi- 
ness, and even so late as the reign of Charles 
II. the improvements consisted mainly in the 
elegance of the trappings, the structure of 
the coach being still rude and cumbersome. 
The grotesque appearance of a state coach 
of this period is admirably hit off by Scott 
in “Old Mortality.” ‘The lord-lieutenant 
of the county, a personage of ducal rank, 
alone pretended to the magnificence of a 
wheel-carriage, a thing covered with tar- 
nished gilding and sculpture, in shape like 
the vulgar pictures of Noah’s ark, dragged 
by eight long-tailed Flanders mares, carry- 
ing eight insides and six outsides. The in- 
sides were their Graces in person ; two maids 
of honor; two children; a chaplain stuffed 
into a sort of lateral recess formed by a pro- 
jection at the door of the vehicle, and called, 
from its appearance, the boot; and an equer- 
ry to his Grace ensconced in a corresponding 
contrivance on the opposite side. A coach- 
man and three postilions, who wore short 
swords and tie-wigs with three tails, had 
blunderbusses slung behind them, and pistols 
at their saddle-bow, conducted the equipage ; 
and on the foot-board, behind this moving 


mansion - house, stood, or rather hung, in | 


triple pile, six lackeys in rich liveries armed 
up to the teeth.” 

At the time of which Sir Walter was 
writing wealthy noblemen traveled in great 
state, with a long retinue of servants and 
trumpeters in advance to announce their ap- 
proach. On state occasions javelin men were 
employed, in addition to the servants and 
trumpeters, for greater dignity as well as 
security. Thus we read that John Evelyn, 
when sheriff of Surrey and Sussex, attended 
the judges with one hundred and sixteen 
servants in green satin doublets and cloth 
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cloaks, trimmed with silver galloon, as were 
the brims of their hats, which were also 
adorned with long white plumes. These 
men carried javelins; and the procession 
was preceded by two trumpeters bearing 
handsome flags on which 
were gorgeously emblazoned. 
hired retainers, Evelyn was attended by 
thirty gentlemen, to whom he was related, 
all clad Even at the 
present time, when the usual state of the 
English county sheriff consists of a hand- 
some carriage and half a dozen liveried serv- 
ants, the old pageantry is still maintained 
by such incumbents of the office as have a 
love for the ancient splendor and display. 
Charles Reade alludes to this in the closing 
chapter of “ Put Yourself in his Place.” Guy 
Raby, an aristocratic squire, who holds stren- 
uously to old notions and observances, has 
received the appointment of county sheriff; 
and when the assizes come on, he meets “ the 
judges with great pomp. This pleased the 
| Chief Justice: he had felt a little nervous; 
| Raby’s predecessor had met him in a carriage 
and pair, with no outriders, and he had felt 
it his duty to fine the said sheriff £100 for 
so disrespecting the crown in his person. 

“So now, alluding to this, he said, ‘ Mr. 
Sheriff, I am glad to find you hold by old 
customs, and do not grudge outward observ- 
ances to the queen’s justices.’ 

“ «My lord, said the sheriff, ‘I can hardly 
show enough respect to justice and learning 
when they visit me in the name of my sov- 
ereign.’ 

“*That is very well said, Mr. Sheriff, said 
my lord.” 

Improvement in coaches for state and pri- 
vate purposes was still slower in France and 
Germany than in England. So late as 1850 
an English gentleman writes as follows of 
what he saw among the farmers of Norman- 
dy, whom he was visiting with M. Alexis de 
Tocqueville: “One farm only appeared to 
|have a wagon. On the others the harvest 


Evelyn’s arms 


Jesides these 


in the same colors. 
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‘the work of beasts. As soon. 
however, as this convenient 
means of locomotion was 
placed within reach of th 
public, they cheerfully forgot 
their aversion to the servile 
employment of their fellow- 
creatures, and the sedan-chait 
came into popular use. In 
the first three-quarters of the 
eighteenth century, says thi 
editor of the “ Book of Days,” 
when the style of dress was 
highly refined, and the slight- 
est derangement to the hai 
of either lady or gentleman 
was fatal, the sedan was in 
high favor in all European 
countries. Then was the 
exquisite fop, with his ele- 
gant silk clothes, nicely ar- 
ranged toupee, and ample 
curls, as fain to take advan- 
tage of this luxurious carriage 
as any of the gentler (it would 








SEDAN-OHAIR, SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 


was being carried home on a sort of eradle | 


placed on a horse’s back, and supporting six 
sheaves on each side. Twenty years ago no 
other mode of conveyance Was possible, for 
what were called roads were mere lanes, just 
broad enough to admit a horse and its bur- 
den. Inthe coach-house of the castle I saw 
the old family carriage. It is the body ofa 
vis-d-vis, supported by fonr shafts extending 
before and behind, like a large Bath chair, 
only that two horses carried it instead of 
men.” 

One of the honest complaints against 
coaches and carriages was that they pro- 
Before their introduc- 
tion men and women, unless invalids, made 
their journeys on horseback and delighted 
in the chase. 
alry the high-born lady, attended by knights 
and pages, rode to the field with the hooded 
faleon on her wrist—a picture which fills 
the imagination of poet and painter. But 
what artist or poet would the hunting char- 
jot of the reign of Louis XIII. inspire to 
paint or sing? Could any thing be imag- 
ined more grotesquely prosaic ? 


moted etieminacy. 


Nearly contemporaneous with the intro- 
duction of hackney-coaches into England 
was that of the sedan-chair, by Sir Sanders 
Duncomb, in 1634. Sir Sanders, who had 
seen the vehicle abroad, obtained a patent 
for it in his own country, and prepared forty 
or fifty specimens for public use. Previous 
to this general introduction a contrivance 
of this kind had been used by the favorite 
Buckingham, to the great disgust of his 
countrymen, who indignantly averred that 
he was employing his fellow-creatures to do 





be incorrect to say softer) sex. 
The nobility and wealthy 
members of the middle class 
were accustomed to keep their own sedans, 
which were frequently of very elegant shape, 
and beautifully ornamented with carved or 
painted decorations. It must have been a 
fine spectacle when a train of these splendid 


| sedans, filled with exquisitely dressed ladies 


and gentlemen, and attended by linkboys 
with flaring torches, passed at evening 
through the streets of London, Paris, 01 
Madrid to some magnificent entertainment 
When the party had alighted and vanished 


| within-doors, th» linkboys thrust their flam- 


In the good old days of chiv- | 


beaux into the large extinguishers which 
were placed beside the doors of the aristo- 
cratic mansions of that period, and withdrew 
to the nearest ale-house to wait until theii 
services were required for the return home. 





SEDAN-OHAIBR ON WHEELS, 
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SPANISH MULE 


During the reign of Louis XIII. a modifiea- 
tion of the sedan-chair was very popular 
It was 
hung between two wheels, and drawn by a 
man. The door and steps were in front. 
In Spain the chair was made large enough 
to carry a party of four, and was borne by 
two gayly caparisoned mules, one before and 
behind, as shown in our illustration. 
The detestable condition of the roads i 
Spain rendered this a much more comfort- 
able means of going from place to place than 
the wheeled vehicles, and, if the writer is 
not mistaken, it is still to be met with in 
some parts of that country. The shafts on 
which it was slung being long and springy, 
the motion, even over the roughest roads, 
was easy and unfatiguing. 

Owing to the general introduction of the 
more convenient hackney-coach, the sedan- 
chair gradually fell into disuse in London 
and other English cities, when, at the com 
merfcement of the present century, the sight 
of one was a rarity; but in Edinburgh they 
kept their hold upon public favor some time 
longer. 


among the ladies and fops of Paris. 


one 


In the steep streets and narrow 


THE PALANQUIN, 


lanes of the 


found to be 


Scottish capital the sedan was 
amore convenient mode of con- 
veyance than the coach, and until long past 
the middle of the last century that city could 
boast of more sedans than carriages, and it 
was many years later before they were en- 
These were for the most 
Highlanders, 


costume and uncouth jargon 


tirely driven out. 


in the hands of whose 


picturesque 


part 


were the admiration and amusement of all 
strangers, as their constitutional irritability 
the occasion of much wran 


onfus 


was frequent], 


ling and ¢ ion at the doors of inns and 
theatres. 


In Ch 
of St dan-« } air, 


India tl 


still maintains its popular 


na and 6 palanquin, a sort 
ity as a safe, easy, and convenient mode of 
travel; n all Eastern countries 
where the science of road-building has made 
but little progress except in the vicinity of 
the larger cities, the of wheeled vehicles 
is out of the question, and the palanquin 
the howdah, and the saddle furnish the only 
means of journeying from place to place; 
generations, must 


elapse before these modes are superseded by 


indeed, 


ise 


and many years, perhaps 
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are mounted on strong elastic 
poles, and to afford as much 
spring as possible the axles are 
placed from eight to twelve 
feet apart. This gives an agree- 
able swaying motion, like 
that of the “ buckboard” wagon 
which is used in some of our 
own rural districts ; but, even 
under the best conditions, trav- 
elers complain that Siberian 
carriages afford an unconscion- 
able amount of torture to the 
mile. 
In Russia, where snow lies 
; — on the ground nearly half the 
BUSSIAN SLEDGE. year, and railway facilities 
are comparatively slight, the 
modern European contrivances, except along | sleigh or sledge is an important means of 
those great highways of travel and traffic | locomotion. In fact, winter is the best time 
where European enterprisé.and capital have | for travel in that country, and merchandise 
forced the construction of railroads. In the | and other freight are mostly transported over 
Japanese towns a contrivancé very similar | snow roads. Private sledges are light but 
to the sedan-chair, on wheel’, but ruder and | of very strong make, and very rarely exhibit 
more clumsy in construction, takes the place | the grace and elegance displayed in the 





of the “hack” in European and American 
cities. It is drawn by a man harnessed be- 


American sleigh. The public sledge is of a 
very rude and clumsy construction, but im- 


tween shafts, and is called by the euphoni- | mensely strong, in order to stand the wear 
ous name of “ jin riki sha.” | and tear of the horrible roads. Of the tray- 

In no civilized country of the present day | eling sleighs there are several kinds, the 
are the modes of travel more primitive or | best of them being the vashak and the kibitka. 
exasperating than in Russia. Her railway |\The former is shaped something like a com- 
system is still comparatively undeveloped; | mon hackney-coach; it is about seven feet 
and whenever the traveler leaves the iron long, varies in width according to the build- 
highways, he is subjected to inconveniences | er’s fancy, and has a door at the sides. The 
and discomforts from which other countries | driver sits in a box in front, and there is 
have been free for several generations. In | generally a sheltered place for a postilion. 
Germany and Switzerland the roomy and | The kibitka is more like the tarantass in con- 
comfortable “stellwagen” affords a pleasant | struction, and is open in front, which affords 
mode of traversing the rural districts to the advantage of flying views of the country. 
those whose means do not permit them to To an American there is something ludicrous 
travel by private post; but in Russia, and | in the clumsy construction of these vehicles; 
especially in the Siberian provinces of that | but they are adapted to the roads of the 
vast empire, nothing of the kind is to be | country, and withstand joltings and thump- 
found. There the unfortunate traveler is | ings that would wreck a Broadway fancy 
bundled into a rude four-wheeled vehicle, | “ cutter’ in five minutes. The author of 
called a “ telyaga,” seven or eight feet long, | ‘Traveling in Siberia” writes bitterly of 
and just wide enough to seat two persons. | the discomforts of sledge travel. He says: 
The baggage is laid on the bottom of the | “ At times it seemed to me as if the sleigh 
wagon, and covered with blankets and furs | and every thing it contained would go to 
to smooth out inequalities. Upon this the | pieces in the terrible thumps we received. 
traveler sits or reclines, and surrenders him- | We descended hills as if pursued by wolves, 
self, with the best grace he can, to the fearful | or* guilty consciences, and it was generally 
discomforts of Russian roads. The “telya-| our fate to find a huge oukhaba, or cradle- 
ga” is a public vehicle, and must be changed | hollow, just when the horses were doing 
at every post-station. To avoid the nuisance | their best. I think the sleigh sometimes 
of being shifted, bag and baggage, every few | made a clear leap of six or eight feet from 
hours, often in the night-time, and iti drench- | the crest of a ridge to the bottom of a hollow. 
ing rain or blinding snow storm, travelers | The leaping was not very objectionable, but 
sometimes purchase a private conveyance, | the impact made every thing rattle. I could 
salled a “tarantass,” a vehicle on the gen- | say, like the Irishman who feil from the 
eral plan of the “telyaga,” but larger and | house-top, ‘’T'was not the fall, darling, that 
more convenient. It is furnished with a hurt me, but stopping so quick at the end.’” 
hood, like that of an American chaise, and| The teams are attached in a peculiar man- 


is generally padded inside to break the force ner to the Russian sledges. There is one 
Both vehicles horse in the shafts, with a large hoop, from 


of sudden jolts and bumps. 
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REINDEER AND 
which swings a bell, above his back, and on | 
each side one or more extra horses attached 
to the sledge by traces only. The driver 
urges them to their utmost speed by blows 
and shouts, and they display an amount of 
patient endurance which is simply mar- 
velous. 

In the northern regions of Sweden and 
Norway, and in Lapland, the reindeer and 
the dog furnish almost the only means of 
travel through the greater portion of the 
year. The sledges present several modes of 
construction, from the runnered sledge, like 
those shown in our illustration, to the ruder 
canoe-like primitive form found chiefly in 
Lapland. The latter are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to manage. A stranger, trying one for 
the first time, has hard work to keep his 
balance, and is generally ignominiously up- 
set, to the great delight of the natives. 

As a draught animal, its speed, endurance, | 
and its special adaptation to traveling on 
snow, make the reindeer the most valuable 
of creatures to people in the latitudes of 
almost perpetual winter. The ordinary | 
weight drawn with ease by a single rein- | 
deer is about 240 pounds; but it can travel 
with over 300. Its speed is very great. 
When put to its utmost it has been known 
to travel, for a short distance, at the rate of 
neatly 19 miles an hour; but its power of 
endurance is still more remarkable. It is 
not an unusual feat for a reindeer to perform 
a journey of 150 miles in 19 hours; and the | 
portrait of one is preserved in the palace of 
Drotinghélm, Sweden, which traversed 800 
miles in 48 hours, conveying an officer with 
important dispatches. This was at the rate 
of nearly 17 miles an hour; and we are not 
surprised to learn that at the end of this | 
cruel journey the poor creature dropped | 
dead. 














DOG SLEDGES. 


The arctic researches of the last few years 
have familiarized us with the habits and 
usefulness of the Esquimaux dogs, which in 
Labrador and Greenland are the only ani- 
mals used for draught. They are hardy, 
bold, and strong, and will drag the native 
sledges for a long time at a speed of several 
milesan hour. The mode of attaching them 
is by leather traces, or thongs, fastened to a 
neck collar, and they are managed by the 
driver’s whip and voice. A mongrel race of 
dogs is also used for draught during the 
winter season in the regions about Lake 
Superior. Like the Esquimaux dogs, they 
are hardy, easily managed, and strong, and 
bear fatigue, abuse, and hunger without 
losing their good temper. When the snow 
lies deep over wide stretches of country, 
they furnish the only means of transporting 
provisions, merchandise, and the miils; and 
in many parts of Canada and the Lake 
Superior mineral districts the inhabitants 
would be utterly shut off from the rest of 
the world during several months of the year 
were it not for these invaluable creatures. 

Skates, used only for pastime in most 


countries, may be classed among important 
means of locomotion in Holland during the 
| winter season, when the innumerable canals 
which intersect that country in every direc- 
tion are frozen over. 
| than a pleasant accomplishment, to be in- 


There skating is more 
dulged in on moonlight nights, 


when beaux.and sweethearts meet 
To chase the frosty hours with flying feet, 


as Byron might have written. In that emi 
nently practical land the strapping country 
girls skate to market, carrying on théir heads 
jugs of milk, baskets of eggs, or other ar- 
ticles for sale, or push before them a sled 
loaded with commodities of various kinds. 




















DUTOH GIRLS SKATING TO MARKET, 


| Veyance, 
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the most expeditious means of public con- 
It was, on the whole, a pleasant 
institution, 1f we may judge by contem 
porary reports, much more social and jolly 
as well as more satisfactory, to those who 
like to use their eyes when traversing a 
beautiful country, than the “steam - cars” 
in which we are now whirled along over 
the iron roads which traverse Europe and 
America in every direction. In the good 
old times, when ten miles an hour was re- 
garded as a wonderful rate of speed, travel- 
ing meant something more than it does now- 
adays, and “seeing” a country through which 
one passed was not the meaningless phrase 
it has become since the introduction of rail- 
roads. Still the modern system has its com- 
pensations; and perhaps a majority of the 


With us, and the French and English, skat- | people who glory in rushing from New York 


ing is only pleasant amusement; and al-|to San Francisco in a week see quite as 


though many young ladies become very 
proficient in the art, there are some who 
prefer the more comfortable but less ex- 
hilarating ice-sled ride. No young lady 
of true spirit would stoop to such tame 
amusement. 

It might, at first thought, seem rather 
forced to include the iron-shod “ stock,” 
or staff, of the Alpine chamois-hunter 
among means of locomotion, but when 
the important uses to which it is put 
during his perilous excursions are con- 
sidered, its claim to be so regarded must 
be conceded. In many cases it becomes 
to its owner both bridge and vehicle, 
with whose assistance frightful chasms 
are crossed which would oppose insu- 
perable obstacles to the hunter’s unas- 
sisted steps. 
adventure contains anecdotes which show 

the value of this simple 
implement. In his ex- 
citing chase after the 
chamois the hunter 
frequently encounters 
deep and wide cre- 
vasses, over which he 
might as well try to 
fly as to leap; in this 





emergency his long 
and sharply ironed 


staff supplies the place 
of wings. Planting it 
firmly near the edge of 


fect safety, alighting 


the sure-footedness of 
the animal he pursues. 

The immediate pre- 
cursor of modern modes 
of land travel was 
the English  mail- 
coach, which forty or 
fifty years ago afforded 














** ALPENSTOOK.” 


Almost every book of Alpine | 


the chasm, he makes | 
the flying leap in per- | 


on the other side with | 





LOE-SLED. 


much as they would if they took six months 
for the trip. It makes all the difference in 
the world whether you see with the eyes of 
a Ruskin or with those of a (let the 
millions who are not Ruskins finish the 
sentence to their own taste). Thousands 
of people travel through strange and inter- 








A RAILROAD TRAIN. 
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UNDER FULL SAIL. 


esting countries every year, who, for all the 
good it does them, might just as well be shot 
round the world through a pneumatic dis- 
patch tube, or, like Don Quixote, sit blind- 
folded on a wooden horse and be told that 
they are passing through regions of glorious 
scenery. Not that railroads, steam-ships, 
and other modes of rapid travel are to be 
coudemned. They came at the call of civ- 
ilization; and although the beautiful ships 
gradually give place to the less sightly but 
more profitable steamer—although our river 
steamboats every year present further de- 
partures from all that is noble and distinet- 
ive in naval architecture, it must be remem- 
bered that all these innovations are made in 
the interest of the great mass of the human 
family. They not only make travel cheap- 
er, and increase the facilities for the trans- 
portation of merchandise, but carry the ad- 
vantages of civilization to regions where 
they might not otherwise penetrate for gen- 
erations to come. Utopians who, like Rus- 
kin, sigh for the good old times, who be- 
lieve in a golden age of the past but not in 
one of the future, waste their breath in a 
vain cause. The world will never turn its 





AMERICAN RIVER STEAMBOAT, 





VW 
back on steam, unless some still more potent 
motive power be discovered. Ever since 
the world was made, man has sought by ar- 
tificial methods to supplement his natural 
means of locomotion. He tamed the horse, 
the camel, the elephant; he invented litters, 
wagons, boats, ships; and every age has wit- 
nessed some improvement in the ways and 
modes of travel and transportation. No 
period of the world’s history has witnessed 
greater improvements than the last thirty 
years. Many of our readers can remember 
when the stage-coach and the canal packet- 
boat were the principal means of travel 
throughout the United States; but prob- 
ably a great majority of them never saw ei- 





AS 


OANAL-BOAT, 





ther coach or canal-boat, and know them 
only by tradition or prints in school-books. 

There is now scarcely a city in America 
without that great public convenience, the 
street railroad. Railroads were long used 
in England with horse-power only, chiefly 
for the transportation of coal and other 
heavy freight; this method of working 
them has been generally abandoned in that 
country ; but in the United States their pe- 
culiar adaptation to city travel was early 
perceived, and they have nearly driven out 
the old-fashioned omnibus, except in thor- 
oughfares where the rails would offer such 


obstructions to business as to make their 


introduction impracticable. New York city 





STREET OAR, 


has more than a dozen lines of street rail- 
ways, on which more than twelve hundred 
cars are run day and night; and a great part 
of its prosperity and growth is attributable 
tothem. From its peculiar formation a very 
large proportion of the people doing busi- 
ness in New York are obliged to live miles 
away from their places of employment, and 
these lines enable them to go to and from 
their business with but little loss of time. 
The inconvenience of the rails in the streets 
has proved an obstacle to their general in- 
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AERIAL NAVIGATION, 
troduction into European cities, where, in- 
deed, there is less popular demand for them. 
Whether the many experiments which 
have been made since the days of Montgolfier 
to make aerial navigation both practicable 
and safe will ever be successful is still a 
matter of speculation and experiment. Ev- 
ery year some sanguine and enthusiastic in- 
ventor brings forward a new scheme, which 
is “certain to succeed,” but which just as 
certainly ends in utter failure. It would be 
hazardous to predict that man’s inventive 
genius will never be able to overcome the 
obstacles offered by. the “ powers of the air ;” 
but physical conditions are certainly against 
the success of such experiments, and men will 
probably have to be content with the pres- 
ent modes of annihilating time and space. 
During the siege of Paris balloons were 
used for the transmission of messengers and 
mails beyond the limits of the beleaguering 
army; but once in the air, it was a matter 
of chance whether they alighted among 
friends or enemies, on the solid ground or in 
the sea. No means having yet been discov- 
ered for regulating the motion of balloons, 
the aeronaut is completely at the mercy of 
the element in which he floats; and when 
his view of the earth is shut off by clouds. 
he may be swept 
along with the 
velocity of a tor- 
nado with noth- 
ing to indicate 
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| that he is not resting motionless in a per- 
| fect calm. As helpless as shipwrecked mari- 
| ners drifting on a rudderless and oarless raft 
in the middle of the ocean, the aeronaut has 
no power to select his place of landing. He 
| can select his point of departure, and ean 
regulate the ascent and descent of his aerial] 
|machine; but until he discovers some new 
| principles that shall give him partial con- 
| trol over the fluctuating tides and currents 
| of the air, he will never be sure of arriving 
at a fixed destination. 

Three or four years ago the velocipede 
threatened to create a revolution in arti- 
ficial locomotion. For many months it was 
the rage in Europe and America. Old and 
young were smitten with the fever to be- 
come skillful velocipede riders, and training 

| schools for that purpose, where machines 
| of every variety were to be procured, were 
established in every city. Horseback riding 
was to become obsolete. The problem of 
rapid transit from New York to its suburbs 
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VELOCIPEDE, 


was to be solved by the construction of an 
elevated velocipede double track roadway, 
on which merchants, clerks, and working- 
people could trundle themselves back and 
forth. Now and then a daring and skilled 
velocipede rider would make his appearance 
in the street, threading his way between car- 





ee 


riages, stages, trucks, and carts with mar- 
velous dexterity. But there was 
something ludicrous in the spec- 
= tacle, and it was also discovered 
a that propelling the machine over 
pavements was harder work than 
riding in the cars or stages; and 
after a short-lived popularity the 
velocipede went out of fashion in 
this country as suddenly as it had 
risen into favor, and was abandoned 
entirely to very young America. 

It were useless to speculate on 
the progress which may yet be 
made in the means of locomotion ; 
but it seems reasonable to believe 
that the maximum of speed at 














which travelers can be transported with 
safety on sea and land has been attained in 
our best steam-ships and lines of railway, 
and that the chief improvements will be in 
the direction of comfort and security. If 
we are sometimes inclined to be impatient 
even of our “lightning express” trains and 
to wish for more rapid means of travel, let 
us look back a hundred years or so, when 
the stage occupied three days between New 
York and Philadelphia! In 1766 some one 
startled the community by advertising a 
stage line, which was christened “The Fly- 
ing-Machine,” which made the trip in the 
unprecedented time of two days! An ex- 
press made the trip between New York and 
Boston in seven days, which was regarded 
as marvelously quick 
time. Let those who 


New York and San 
Francisco be com- 
forted, in view of 
what their great- 
grandfathers consid- 
ered rapid traveling. 

One of the prettiest 
sights in the world 
for parents, and all 
who are fond of 
young humanity, is 
the baby’s trundle, 
in which the little 
toddler learns to 
make use of its legs; 
and our artist has very properly included 
this nursery machine among his illustra- 
tions. 

The invalid’s chair is less a feature of 
American watering-places than of those of 
Europe, and especially of England, where 
they are much in vogue for gouty and rheu- 
matic old gentlemen, and for nervous old la- 
dies, who prefer this safe, languid, and easy 
mode of enjoying the out-door air to riding 
in carriages. 

It is not intended in this rather discursive 
article to include all the means of locomotion 
which have been contrived by the ingenuity 
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BABY’S TRUNDLE. 





INVALID’S CHAIR. 


grumble atseven days | 
on the road between | 


OUTCAST. 
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of civilized or barbarous men, but only to in- 
dicate a few salient points of contrast be- 
tween the advantages enjoyed by travelers 
at the present day and the cumbrous, un- 
comfortable modes of journeying in vogue 
even so late as the beginning of the present 
century. Much might be said, did space al- 
low, of the higher influences of rapid means 
of communication — influences which out- 
weigh all that can be said against them 
from a romantic point of view. They do, 
indeed, as Ruskin querulously complains, 
“make the world smaller ;” but in doing so 
they bring the nations together, promote 
international amity, and hasten on the era 
of universal intelligence, civilization, and 
peace. 
OUTCAST. 

Was it a dream ? 
I walked one day down through a city’s street: 
The sun was shining dimly overhead, 
While filth and vileness were beneath my feet, 
And the houses on either side seemed red 
To the bricks’ core with wickedness untold: 
And there were sights so drear and manifold 
Of want and suffering, of wretchedness 
In young and old, of hunger pitiless, 
And stenches foul, the very soul was sick, 
And dared not harbor questions, crowding thick, 
Of God’s beneficence, and of His love. 





And there, as through those sad'ning sights I strove, 
E’en there, upon a garbage heap, I spied 

A rose-bud, thrown by scornful hands aside— 
A rose-bud that few days before had hung 
Upon its parent tree, purest among 

Its sisters sweet and fair. The dew had blessed 
Its opening morn; its odors had caressed 

The ambient air, and kissed the lips of those 
Who bowed their lips to kiss the budding rose. 
And then one said he loved it more than all, 
And tore it from its stem (did I see fall 

A rain-drop ?), and bore it on his breast away. 


Ah! how it joyed to lie there through the day, 
Bright with fragrant beauty, sweetly asking 
Love for its love—sure ‘twas no hard tasking. 
But soon, its freshness gone, it knew its fate— 
Alas! how many learn it late, too late! 

And he who wore it merely that it shed 

Its first sweet odors circling round his head, 
And with its beauty graced him as he walked, 
Nor loved it for its sake alone, when balked 
Of these, soon tore it from his breast away, 
And, careless of its fate, left it the play 

And toy of who should care a moment’s space 
To please him with its fleeting, fading grace. 
And so ’twas soon, when festering and forlorn, 
And soiled and torn, of all pure men the scorn: 
This bud so fair, so sweet, so loved the while, 
This withered bud, so faded, bruised, and vile, 
Was thrown upon the garbage heap, to yieid 


Its little earth to enrich some Potter's field. 


| With reverent hand I took it from the pile 


(I thought the heavens gave me back a smile)— 
With reverent hand I brushed the filth away; 


| I gently pulled apart its petals fair, 


And, even then, an odor faint but rare 

Breathed from its inner heart and seemed to pray, 

And colors bright and pure that heart disclosed— 

The rose-bud even yet contained the rose! 

And then I thought ’twas wafted from my hand, 

And blossomed full and sweet in Heaven’s own land. 
Was it a dream? 
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THE OLD ROMANS AT HOME, 
Better LX. | 








SPLINNING.—[SEE PAGE 184.] 


CADALLAN IN ROME TO PENDA IN BRITAIN. 


X1IXth day of September, 
Year of Rome DCCCXXXV. 


wedded some of the best of the Roman 


| maidens. 


| 


PD ELOVED FRIEND,—Petronius, one of | 


) the sexillarii of the Seventh Legion, ar- 
rived two days ago with dispatches for the 
emperor, salutations for me from Agricola, 
affectionate messages from my aged father 
and mother, and a precious love-token from 
Cymbelena, who is in camp with her broth- 
er. I was disappointed in not hearing from 
you aught else but tidings that you are earn- 
ing fame as a soldier, and when Petronius 
left were with a cohort of the Tenth Legion 
far away in the land of the Damnii. The 
messenger will soon return; so on this beau- 


tiful autumnal morning I begin another let- | 


ter to you, to tell you more about the home 
life of these wonderful Romans. They are 
indeed a wonderful people. Our country 
will greatly profit by their rule if our peo- 
ple shall be wise in acting upon the lessons 
taught by what has seemed to be our ad- 
versity. 

To-morrow I am to take part in the nup- 
tial ceremonies, when Lesbia, the eldest 
daughter of Decius Vitellius, the questor, 
and the son of the rich Licinus will be 
wedded. To-day I will write only about 
wooing and betrothing, and leave the de- 
scription of the wedding until another time. 

Once the law forbade Romans marrying 
any but Romans. The statute was repealed 
long ago, and many Britons have already 
_ 


As with us, so here men woo. The moral 
restraints of society are frightfully loose here, 
yet custom ranks a wooing woman among 
the harlots. Her sex holds the veto power. 
Man proposes, woman disposes. She soon 
decides the question. The wooing season is 
short and definite. When the suitor has 
won, and obtained the consent of parents or 
guardians, then follows the espousals. Mu- 
tual friends meet at the home of the maid- 
en and arrange the marriage contract. It 
is written upon tablets by a notary, stamp- 
ed with his official signet, and signed by the 
contracting parties. The betrothal is made 
complete when the man places a token of 
fidelity, in the form of a plain iron ring, 
upon the fourth finger of the left hand of 
the maiden, from which they say an artery 
extends directly to the heart, and is a me- 
dium of spiritual communication between 
the espoused. 

Betrothals are seldom made in May, or at 
the kalends, nones, and ides of any month, 
because such times are considered unpropi- 
tious, and they are forbidden on any holy- 
day of feasting or fasting unless the woman 
be a widow. They are generally made in 
the night, but now extremely fashionable 
people have the ceremony at dawn, or cock- 
crowing. Such was the hour on the 20th 
day of Sextilis when, at the house of Vitel- 
lius, Lesbia and Licinus the younger were 
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BUCKLES. 


When the tablets were signed, 
and the pledge-ring was upon the white fin- 
ger, sweetened wine, and cakes full of rai- 
sins and dried fruit from Corinth, were 
brought in by black eunuchs from Nubia 
upon silver salvers, and offered to the es- 
poused and their friends. Then the com- 
pany sang the Talasius, while damsels in 
white robes played the flute and lyre, and 
upon a small altar incense was burned and 
a bird was sacrificed to render the gods pro- 
pitious, and to obtain presages concerning 
the success of the marriage. 


espoused, 


XXIIId day. 

The wedding is over, and so is the storm 
of the autumnal equinox, which came fierce- 
ly on the day after the nuptials. Omens and 
weather were auspicious during the cere- 
mony, for the voice of a turtle-dove at sun- 
rise, and the flight of a crow, with pure air 
and bright sunshine, made all hearts glad. 
The ceremonies began at early dawn, and 
ended long after darkness had fallen, when 
the wife was conducted to the house of her 
husband. 

The bride is twenty years of age. She 
was dressed in a long white robe that reached 
from her neck to her feet. It was adorned 
with purple fringe and many colored rib- 
bons, and was bound about the waist with 
a crimson girdle, which was secured in front 
by a graceful knot and a glittering buckle 
in the form of a bent bow, made of gold and 
precious stones. Many of the other ladies 
wore similar buckles on the fillets that bound 
their hair, and on shoulder-knots and gir- 
dles. I send you drawings of some of the 
buckles to show you the gariety of their 
forms. 

From the head of the bride hung a veil 
of a bright yellow color. Her feet were 
covered with high soft shoes of the same 
tint, made of the dressed skin of a kid, and 
trimmed at top with falls of fine white lin- 





| forms. 


en. These shoes sparkled ‘at each instep 
with a jeweled buckle. Her golden hair, 
soft and thick, had been parted by the point 
of a spear which had been dipped in the 
blood of a gladiator, as a sort of prophecy 
that she would be a mother of valiant chil- 
dren. Her hair was disposed in six curled 
tresses, after the manner of that of the ves- 
tal virgins, indicative of her chastity. She 
had also been crowned with a chaplet of 
vervain, which she had gathered with her 
own hands, and carried under her robe until 
the moment when it was to be put on her 
head. From her ears hung jewels, rich and 
rare. So also were many o1 the other ladies 
adorned. Large sums are spent for these 
ear jewels. Indeed, they rank as one of the 
greatest extravagances of the time among 
the Roman women. A satirist has lately 
said, “If I had a daughter, I would cut off 
her ears;” and added, “What plenty we 
should have of all things if there were no 
women!” A grave scribe has just written 
that ‘women go to seek for pearls at the 
bottom of the Red Sea, and search the depths 
of the earth for emeralds, and all to adorn 
their ears.” Sneering Juvenal, who derides 
the empress and the courtesan with equal 
sharpness of wit, in satires which he dare 
show only in private to his friends, has writ- 
ten within a month that “there is nothing 
a woman will not allow herself, nothing she 
holds disgraceful, when she has encircled 
her neck with emeralds, and inserted ear- 
rings of great size in her ears, stretched with 
their weight.” Just before he died Seneca 
wrote that some ear-rings worn by women 
were so costly that a single pair was worth 


| the revenue of a large estate. All women 


wear them, and so do many men. Some are 

of cheaper substances, such as the baser 

metals, amber, and glass. The drawings I 

here send will give you an idea of their 
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EAR-RINGS. 


pear-shaped pendant (the latter being an 
enormous pearl) is of one worn by the bride, 
whose necklace was also charming and very 
costly, it being composed of large pearls and 
emeralds, made into a string by links of 
pure gold. 

The bride’s arms were bare almost to the 
shoulders when her veil was thrown back, 
and were encircled with bracelets above and 
below the elbows. These were made of 
gold, some plain, and others set with pre- 
cious stones. One of them represented a 


coiled serpent, glittering with jewels, and | 


passing three times around the arm. An- 
other, of which I give you a drawing, was a | 





NECKLACE, BRAOELETS, 


thick wire of fine gold terminating in thy 
head of a ram; and a third, here delineated 
excelled all the others in beauty and cost]i 
ness, being a band of gold studded wit}, 
emeralds, turquoises, rubies, and sapphires 
some of them so arranged as to form th 
name of LEsBIA, and bearing on the embossed 
clasp an effigy of Domitian. It was giver 
by the emperor as a wedding present to the 
bride, whose father is a great favorite at 
court. 

The fingers of the bride also glittered wit] 
jeweled rings, which contrasted strangely 
with the plain hoop of iron given at the es- 
pousals, and which she will never lay aside 
unless she becomes a widow. But rings for 
ornament and use are not worn by women 
only. They are seen upon the fingers of men 
of every degree above that of the slave. 
They are made of all sorts of metals, and set 
with gems, such as agate, jasper, carnelian, 
turquois, sapphire, garnet, emerald, topaz, 
beryl, amethyst, onyx, and other stones of 
less value, upon which seals are often en- 
graved. The emperor has a ring of gold 
bearing a gem brought from the East, as 
brilliant as a star, and so hard that it can 
not be cut by any other substance. The 
Greeks call it diamond, and it is very rare. 
Rings are given as rewards of valor, and no- 
blemen bestow them upon their freedmen in 
acknowledgment of their good deeds. 

Fops, in these degenerate times, are plen 
tiful, and wear rings in abundance, some- 
times covering every finger with them. 
Some have carried their folly so far as to 
wear the same rings only a week, and then 
replace them with new ones. Oh, Penda! 


were it not for the sturdy, virtuous prov- 
inces, what would become of imperial Rome? 
Men here, in the great city, are turning first 
into women, and then into birds and beasts. 
They dote on trinkets like women, on fine 
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FINGER-RINGS. 


dress as the bird does upon its plumage, and 
by excessive lust become beasts. The fops 
disgust you at every turn. They wear scar- 
let tunics and blue cloaks, and sometimes 
the feminine toga, clasped with rich buckles 
that serve as brooches. They defy the sun 
with parasols brought from India, paint 
their eyelids and faces like the Corinthian 
harlots, curl their hair into ringlets glossed 
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with perfumed oils, and even display the 
bodkin among their tresses. They lisp in 
soft whispers, and in every way they ape 
silly women in manners and personal orna- 
ments. Flattery of the rich and powerful 
has taken the place of manly conversation. 
Only yesterday Fabricius, a courtier, laid a 
turbot at the feet of Domitian, and declared 
that the fish insisted upon being caught for 
the royal table. But I am wandering a lit- 
tle, yet not beyond the domain of the home 
life of these Romans. I have told you about 
the bride, her attire, and her ornaments; 
now I will tell you of the wedding and what 
followed. 

The nuptial rites were few and simple, 
and were performed in the peristylum of 
Vitellius’s house, among the flowers and un- 
der the blue sky, just at the break of day. 
Near a fountain stood a little altar, at which 
a priest sacrificed a sheep, and spread its 
skin over two chairs. Upon these the bride 
and groom were seated on the soft wool, 
with heads covered, and with one habited 
like Juno Pronuba, the divine marriage- 
maker, laying her hands upon their shoul- 


|ders in a gentle embrace, denoting their 


unity. Then the company sang the Tala- 
sius, accompanied by the sweet music of the 


| double flute. The priest, with uncovered 


head, invoked the blessings of the gods upon 
the wedded pair, and then sacrificed a lamb 
So ended the religious ceremonies, and 80 
the young Licinus and Lesbia were united 
as husband and wife. The bride was then 
divested of her ornaments, and the day was 
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TOGA PRATEXTA. 


spent by the whole company in feasting and 
amusement until the twilight had faded, 
when the final and more imposing ceremo- 
nies were begun. 

At sunset preparations were made for 
conducting the bride to the house of her 
husband. During the gathering twilight 
a procession was formed in the peristylum, 
composed of the bride’s nearest relations 
and guests who had participated in the 
pleasures of the day. Then the bride, who 
was sitting in her mother’s lap, was forced 
from her maternal embrace and carried out 
to the head of the procession, where she was 
closely veiled, and had rich sandals placed 
upon her feet. On each side of her was a 
boy whose father and mother were both iiv- 
ing. They were robed in the white toga 
pretexta, with purple borders. These sup- 
ported the bride by her arms. Before her 
was another boy dressed in the same man- 
ner, and who was of the same social condi- 
tion, who bore a torch of white thorn. Be- 
hind the bride followed a boy carrying ¢ 
covered vase, in which were her jewels and 
other trinkets, and also toys for children. 
Another carried a distaff and spindle, in 
memory of Caia Cecilia, wife of Tarquinius 
Priscus, who is held to be a pattern of con- 
jugal fidelity and skilled industry. These 
implements signified that she was to pre- 
side over the household and labor with her 
hands, 

The white thorn torch was now lighted, 
and so also was one of pine that was car- 
ried by the mother of the bride. These were 
followed by the whole wedding company, | 
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some of whom carried burning wax-can- 
dles, and in this way the procession moved 
through the vestibulum to the street, and 


so on to the dwelling of the waiting hus- 
| band, slaves at the same time distributing 
| bride-cakes among the multitude of specta- 


tors. The air was filled with the music of 
the flute, lyre, harp, cymbal, drum, and sis 
trum, and of all voices chanting the Tala 
sius. 

It is the custom for the bridegroom and 
bride to assume the names of Caius and 
Caia, in honor of the noted spinner and roy- 
al wife I have just mentioned, whose distaff, 
covered with wool, yet hangs in the temple 
of Sanctus, where it was deposited after her 
death, and whose handiwork as spinner and 
weaver is seen in a royal robe that she made 
for her husband, which yet hangs in the tem- 
ple of Fortune, where it was put six hun 
dred years ago, after it had been worn by 
Servius Tullius, her husband’s successor 
So, when the marriage procession reached 


ithe house of the bridegroom, they were in- 


troduced to each other at the door by hex 


| attendants, when she said, in a clear voice, 


“Where you are Caius, I am Caia,” signify- 


| ing that she entered the house as an equal 


partaker in the government of the family 
It was as much as to say,‘ Where you are 
paterfamilias, I am materfamilias.” Then 
fire and water, placed at the door, wero 
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NUPTIAL OCEREMONIFS IN THE ATRIUM. 


touched by the bridegroom and bride, in to- 
ken of inntual purity, when she was sprink- 
led with water and covered with a veil, sig- 
nifying that after these ceremonies she is 
to be seen only by her husband. Now she 
was lifted by attendants over the thresh- 
old, which is sacred to the penates and the 
goddess Vesta, and may not be touched. 
The friends reverently followed, and in the 
atrium, or great family room of the house, 
brilliantly lighted with a central lamp and 
the wax-candles that had been carried in 
the streets, the husband gave to his wife 
the keys of the mansion, by which she was 
installed as its mistress. With these she 
took her seat upon a fleece of wool, in token 
that spinning was to be her employment. 

The musicians now entered, and the whole 
company sang the Talasius, and uttered 
words of extravagant praise of the bride. 
A little sacrifice was then made to Priapus, 
the god of fruitfulness in all nature, follow- 
ed by a sumptuous feast, at which the em- 
peror and several nobles were guests. Dur- 
ing the supper little clay medals, impressed 
with images of the bride and bridegroom, 
were distributed among the company. At 
a late hour we all retired, each saluting the 
bride with a parting kiss. 

In the elder times, before the republic, and 
when kings ruled over Rome—the times of 
Tarquinius Priscus and the good Caia—oth- 
er ceremonies followed the departure of the 
guests. The custom still prevails in certain 
ancient families. In the atrium the veiled 
bride, seated at one end of the room, and 
the bridegroom, crowned with grape leaves, 
at the other, were subjects of some final re- 
ligious rites, which the drawing I send you 
will better explain than much writing. I 
copied it from a painting on a wall in the 
lesser palace of Augustus Cesar. You see 
the veiled bride seated upon a triclinium, or 
couch, caressed by an attendant, who is 
crowned with laurel and partially disrobed. 
The bridegroom is seen at the other end of 
the room, half reclining upon a sort of foot- 
stool before a couch. Not far from the bride 
and her attendant is a young woman leaning 
upon a short column, performing some cere- 
mony to avert witchcraft and enchantments. 
Near the centre of the room are three women 
standing by a short column, on which is a 
basin of water and a napkin. One of them 
is a veiled priestess, performing acts of lus- 
tration and expiation. Another appears to 
be an assistant. Leaning against the foot 
of the column is a tablet bearing the mar- 
riage record. A little further on you see 
three other women at a small family altar. 
One, with a radiated crown, is the Regina 
Sacrorum, or Queen of the Sacred Nuptial 
Sacrifice, and represents the chaste Vesta— 
the family deity—the goddess of fire, or the 
personified sun, which the radiated crown 
typifies. An attendant is pouring a sacri 
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PHRYGIAN OAP. 


ficial libation upon the altar, while another 
makes music with a lyre. So ended the 
marriage ceremonies in the time of the old 
monarchs, when the Talasius was first sung, 
for that is a very ancient nuptial song, the 
origin of which is clear. At the time the 
Sabine women were seized in Rome for 
wives for the Romans, there was a citizen 
named Talasius, who was renowned for his 
valor and other virtues. <A plebeian, assist- 
ed by his friends, the better to secure a beau- 
tiful maiden he had seized, cried out in the 
streets that he was carrying her to Talasius. 
The people shouted their approbation. The 
damsel married the plebeian, and the union 
proved to be a very happy one. It became | 
a custom to sing a song at nuptials, called | 
Talasius, as the Greeks do their Hymenzus. | 

I will now tell you how men and women 
in Rome dress on ordinary occasions, first re- 
marking that each class, from the slave to the 
senator, has its peculiar fashions, and that 
the patrician class has different kinds of | 
dresses for different occasions, such as feasts, | 
the sports, weddings, and funerals. | 

Slaves, common people, and children wear 
only a woolen tunic or shirt that falls from 
the neck to the knees, with long or short 
sleeves. It is girded about the waists of 
the common people with a cord; but the 
higher classes use sashes or girdles made of 
silks or other rich stuffs dyed with gay col- 
ors. In winter the common people wear a | 
shorter woolen tunic next the skin, and long 
woolen hose for their legs, and heavy shoes | 
for their feet. Some of the outer tumies of | 
the patricians are of fine white linen, orna- | 
mented with a purple stripe that extends | 
down from the throat to the lower hem of 
the garment. 

It is fashionable in the city to go bare- 
headed, but the common people, who labor 
all day here, or work in the country, and 
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mariners, wear felt hats to protect their 
heads from the extremes of heat and cold 
and the storms. The city people give that 
protection by covering their heads with a 
fold of their ample togas. The felt cap, in 
the form the Phrygians wear it, has become 
here an emblem of liberty. When a master 
is about to make a slave free, he takes him 
to the temple of Feronia, the goddess of free 
dom, where his head is shaved, and the pi- 
leus, or cap of liberty, is placed upon his 
head. It is made of undyed wool in the 
form seen in the drawing. 

The toga, or large gown, is a robe of hon- 


| or, and only the patrician class may wear it 
/ It is made of wool, linen, and silk. Those 


of senators and judges are made of brown 
and black silk, which gives them a grave 


/and dignified appearance. The volume of 


the garment is so ample that it may be tied 


| around the body so as to give full freedom 


to the limbs. On the occasions of public ca- 
lamities or mourning, of feasts and funerals, 
the toga is laid aside, while the dead of ev- 
ery degree are carried to the pyre, or the 
grave shrouded, in one of white linen At 
public sports a shorter one, called penula, is 
worn. It is open, and so fastened with a 
buckle to the right shoulder that the right 
arm is left perfectly free, as seen in the 
drawing. The penulais sometimes worn by 
women, and always by military officers. The 
sous of patricians wear the toga pretexta, 
which I have already drawn for you, until 
they are sixteen years of age, when they put 
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on the toga virilis. This varies from:the 
other only in not having a purple border. 

The feet and legs of men are dressed in 
various forms, having a general resemblance, 
from the sandal—a simple sole, made of 
wood, palm leaves, leather, brass, iron, and 

»pper, fastened to the bare foot and leg by 
thongs—to the highly ornamented shoe and 
hoot, made of soft deer-skin. Some of these 
ots or buskins, worn by both men and 
women, are very costly, for they are orna- 
mented with gold and precious stones. They 
ire dyed with bright colors, and often have 
high heels. Senators wear a boot the foot 
of which is red and the leg black. There is 
a very pretty buskin made of soft white 
leather, which is worn by women and effem- 
inate men, in the same form of that of the 
bride which I have written about. In the 
drawing of sandals, shoes, and boots here 
given it is distinguished by the jeweled 
buckle at the middle of the foot and of the 
leg 

The women wear long outer garments of 
wool, linen, and silk, which fall to their 
feet, and are so arranged by the more mod- 
est persons that they nearly cover their arms 
as 1f with broad sleeves. These robes are 
of various hues, the most fashionable just 
now being murrey-colored, or the tint of the 
vine leaves in autumn. In the drawing 
I here give you of a senator and his wife 
you may see the prevailing costume of the 
sensible people of the better sort here. She 
has a modest fillet formed of her own hair, 
and wears plain sandals on her feet. Her 
husband has the tight shoe or boot. Over 
her tunic, which falls in thick folds to her 
feet, and is bound by a plain girdle at the 
waist, she wears an open cloak. The ex- 
ternal tunic of women is often made of the 
tinest linen, and displays the form in every 
motion. It is sometimes bound at the waist 
by a gold chain, with handsome ornaments 
at its falling ends 


SANDALS, BOOTS, AND BUSKINS. 





SENATOR AND WIFE, 


The fops of both sexes here run into great 
extravagances in dress in form and celors ; 
and just now some of the foolish sons ot 
rich men are spending much time and mon- 
ey with the gay chlamys, a kind of long 
scarf borrowed from the Greeks, which is 
often made of many colors, embroidered with 
gold and silver, and fastened to the shoulder 
with costly buckles. It is made of dyed 
wool, and is worn in a score of ways accord- 
ing to the caprice of the wearer. It is usu- 
ally so fastened to the shoulder that the 
shorter end may hang down behind to the 
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HEAD-DRESSES,. 


salves, and the longer be thrown over the 
arm in graceful folds, and displayed with 
jeweled hands. It is sometimes made thin, 
so that it flutters in the wind. Inthe draw- 
ing of dancers which I send you the man 
and one of the women have the chlamys, 
which floats out with their motions, and 
makes the wearer a most conspicuous ob- 
ject. Women of loose morals sometimes 
wear an almost transparent robe made of 
silk, and ornamented with stripes of gold, 
salled coa vestis. 

I might give you more minute details of 
other garments of men and women, but this 
will suffice, for they are now becoming quite 
common in Britain, But I must not omit 
to tell you of the way the Roman ladies ar- 


range their usually long and thick hair. | 


They seldom use many ornaments, for their 
tire-women produce a more pleasing effect 
with the tresses than any thing that art can 
furnish. I send you drawings of four heads, 
which I made at the Amphitheatre a few days 
ago, which will give you a better idea of the 
prevailing fashions than any words can. I 
will only add that the simple fillet general- 
ly worn is usually of some gay color, and that 


combs are beginning to be used for holding | 
up the great pile of curls which some ex- | 


tremely fashionable ladies now display. 
They are made of ivory, handsomely orna- 


mented, and have coarse and fine teeth at | 
The | 


opposite ends for smoothing the hair. 





roth 
wits are making fun of this new fashion, 
Juvenal read a piece to a few friends the 
other evening, in which he satirizes a court 
favorite in this wise: “Into so many tiers 
she forms her curls, so many stages high sh« 
builds her head: in front you will look upon 
an Andromache, behind she is a dwarf: you 
would imagine her another person. Excuse 
her, pray, if nature has assigned her but a 
short back, and if, without the aid of high- 
heeled buskins, she looks shorter than a pig- 
my’s maiden, and must spring lightly up on 
tiptoe for a kiss.” 

I must also say a few words about the 
babies and young children. They are made 
bond-slaves at birth, for the first thing the 
nurse does after the ablution is to wind 
around the infant—arins, body, and legs- 
swaddling-cloths, and these usually indi- 
sate the rank of the parents. Some are 
wrapped in very costly stuffs tied with a 
goldeu band; others with a purple scart 
fastened by a glittering buckle ; others with 
a fine white shawl, such as the wealthy |: 





ide 
dies wear in cold weather in their houses, 
fastened with scarlet strings; while the poo: 
wrap their babes in broad fillets of common 
cloth. The old Lacedemonians seem to have 
been wiser, for they only wrapped a broad 
fillet of linen around the body, and left the 
arms and legs full liberty. 

These Romans put their babies into era- 
dles of various forms. The most common 
are those of a boat and a hollow shield. Jo- 
sephus, the Jew I have mentioned, tells me 
that the infant life of the great law-giver 
of his people was saved by his having been 
concealed among the osiers of the Nile by 
his mother in a boat-cradle. Sometimes, 
when the baby is a year old, the mother 
shaves its head and puts jewels in its ears, 
if it be a girl; and so soon as it begins to 
walk an ornament called bulla is hung about 
its neck. This is often only a disk of metal, 
with the name of the child’s family engraved 
upon it, so that the little one may be iden- 
titied if lost; but more often it is a hollow 
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metal case, sometimes highly ornamented, 
which contains charms against evil spirits. 
The children of the poor have disks of leath- 
er so marked that the babe may be identi- 
fied. These bulle (of one of which I have 
given you a drawing the size of the original) 
were at first given only to the little sons of 
noblemen, but now they are used by all 
classes. They are generally laid aside 
when the boy puts on the toga pretexta; 
but sometimes a gold one is given to a 
youth because of some virtuous or valorous 
act of his, and he wears it as a badge of 
honor until he puts on the toga virilis. A 
bulla in the form of a disk of lead or wax, 
and stamped with the emperor’s seal, is now 
suspended to all royal proclamations and 
diplomas and new statutes. In my draw- 
ing of the boy with the toga pretexta you 
may see how the bulla is worn. 

Yesterday I attended the funeral ‘of a 
charming maidei, daughter of a wealthy 
friend of this family, who died seven days 
ago. I was one of the few who went to con- 
dole with the family immediately after her 
death. She was laid upon a couch, with her 
ordinary dress of white linen, the weather 
being yet very warm, and had the appear- 
ance of one in a sweet slumber. At the 
head of the bed sat her father, upon a fold- 
ing-chair, his head covered with a portion 
of his toga. At the foot sat her mother, in a 
large backed chair, with her head covered. 
Around the couch were sorrowing relations, 
friends, and domestics, weeping bitterly, for 
she was an extremely amiable and virtuous 
girl. On a footstool were her slippers, and 
under the bed was her favorite dog, with a 
paw upon a chaplet of olive leaves with 
which she was about to be crowned, in ac- 
cordance with the injunction of the Twelve 
Tables, which directs such honor to be paid 


to those who have led virtuous lives. The 
rings had already been removed from her 
fingers, and her body anointed with per- 
fumed oil 

The body was kept seven days, awaiting 
signs of life. Meanwhile every thing neces- 
sary for the funeral had been purchased in 
the temple of Libitina, and at the time ap- 
pointed for the body to be carried from the 
house to the pyre it was placed with its feet 
near the threshold, the attitude in which it 

|was to be borne Then it was decorated 
with cypress boughs A vase of pure water 
stood near, with which all who came to the 
house of mourning were sprinkled as they 
went out. 

The funeral procession moved from the 
house at twilight. The body was borne upon 
a mattress by eight young men. The face, 
sweet in expression even in death, was un- 
| covered, and was fully revealed by the light- 

|}ed wax-candles carried before and after the 
bier Hired mourning women followed. mak 
ing loud lamentations, and shedding tears 
accustomed to flowing when bidden. Rela- 
tions, dressed in white, the women veiled, 
showed signs of great grief by gestures and 
disheveled hair, until the funeral pile, on 
the borders of the Via Appia, outside the 
city, was reached, when all gathered around 
the structure in silence. It was made of 
| four courses of yew and pine alternate, and 
| surrounded by cypress-trees. The body was 
laid upon it as it was borne with the mat- 
| tress from the bier. The eyes were then 
| opened, a small coin for ferriage fee at the 
| Styx was put into the mouth, and then, from 
a crater filled with wine, milk, and honey, 
| libations were poured over the body. At 
the same time two vases of perfumed oil were 
emptied upon the body and the wood to fa- 
cilitate the burning, and, with the scorched 
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cypress, relieve the company of the unpleas- 
While the 
pile was burning the leader of the ceremonies 
made loud lamentations, to which the whole 
company responded, their last words being, 
“ Farewell, farewell, farewell! We shall all 
follow thee in the order Nature appoints us.” 
The embers were then quenched, when the 
ashes of the maiden were carefully gathered 
by her mother and sisters, and in the folds 
of their garments were carried to a beautiful 
black marble urn, in which they were de- 
posited, and the lid sealed. This service was 
not difficult, for the body had been wrapped 


ant odor of a consuming corpse. 


in incombustible amianthus linen, and so the 


ashes were kept separate. 

Such, dear Penda, are the funeral rites 
here on the death of a maiden of quality. 
When a man of distinction dies, great pomp 
is displayed. Music, sacrifices, a long train 
of hired mourners, mountebanks, whose an- 
tics relieve the solemnity, rich stuffs and 
costly liquors and perfumed oils cast upon 
the body and the often costly wood of the 
pile, are the accompaniments of the simple 
act of disposing of the dead. The bodies of 
the poor are burned in walled inclosures out- 
side of the city, and the ashes are buried in 
shallow graves. Such was the fate of Nero’s 
corpse. 

Games and banquets for the people some- 
times follow the public funeral rites. They 
are often attended with great expense, and 
none but the very rich or the monarchs can 
afford them. To the games the people all 
come dressed in black; to the banquets they 
come in white garments. On some occasions 
of this kind all Rome has been invited. It 
is said that when Julius Cesar gave a pub- 
lie banquet in honor of his dead father he 
ordered twenty thousand tables to be set for 
the Romans. 

Much care is taken for the preservation 
of monumental urns and their contents. 
Heavy curses upon violators of them are in- 
scribed upon them, such as, “ If any one shall 
take away this monument, or cause it to be 
taken away, let there be none of his race 
to succeed him.” They are often inscribed 
with the usual prayer for the dead, “ May 
the earth lie light upon thee,” and also the 
wish that the dead may have cold water to 
drink. The epitaphs are sometimes curious, 
for they make the dead speak of themselves. 
Here is one which I copied this morning: 


“To the gods, Manes. My name is Olympia. I died 
at the age of twenty-two, and was laid in this tomb. 
I am a Greek by nation; my country is Apamea; I 
have injured nobody; I have offended neither any 
great nor mean person. I, Sotus, have made this epi- 
taph to my dear wife Olympia, whom I married a vir- 
gin; I speak it, weeping; our mutual love never de- 
creased ; it continued in its full vigor till the Parce 
took her from me. Out of love to you, dear wife, I 
have erected this monument, and give water to thy 
thirsty soul.” 


I might tell you of vaults and subterra- 
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nean chambers in which are long lines of 
sepulchral urns, and fill many leaves with 
pictures of beautiful ones that stand by the 
highways, but I should make my letter too 
long and tiresome, and so I will forbear, afte: 
telling you that little lachrymal vases and 
vials, that hold the tears of relations shed at 
the funeral, are usually mixed with perfumes, 
and placed in the urns holding the ashes of 
the dead. 
| In Rome labor is honorable and idleness 
ashame. The women of every degree are 
patterns of industry. The chief employ 
ments of a matron and grown daughters of 
the better class are spinning and weaving, 
and sometimes plain embroidering; and in 
almost every house you may see a distaff, 
spindle, and loom, especially in the country 
The method of spinning is simple. Into a 
loose ball of flax or wool the broad, flat end 
of the distaff—a light stick or reed three 
| feet long—is inserted. The distaff is held in 
| the left hand and steadied by the arm, while 
with the fingers of the right hand the fibre 
is drawn out and twisted spirally into a 
thread. This first thread is fastened to a 
spindle made of light wood or reed, with a 
slit at one end into which the thread is 
placed. By twirling this spindle as the 
fibres are drawn out the thread is hard 
|twisted. The work is continued until the 
lengthening thread allows the spindle to 
touch the ground, when the former is wound 
upon the latter. This spinning and winding 
are repeated until the spindle is full, when 
the thread is cut off, the spindle laid in a 
basket for use in a loom, and another one em- 
ployed. The drawing on page 174 shows you 
| how spinning is done in Rome. The weav- 
ing is by a simple method much like ours. 
The educated women here are all fond of 
writing letters to their friends and copying 
books. It isa passion. They are the chief 
teachers of their children in the art, yet 
| there are writing-schools for boys. Paper, 


| pen, ink, penknife, and stylus may be seen 
in every house of the citizen classes, for edu- 
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ition is compulsory. The paper is made 

from the inner bark of the papyrus plant, 
carefully peeled off by needles, and made 
thinner or thicker, under pressure, by alter- 
nate layers of the bark placed transversely 
toeach other. The black ink is made chiefly 
from the soot of various burned substances, 
mixed with gum and the liquid of the eut- 
tle-fish, and vinegar is used to make the 
olor permanent. Vermilion, cedar, and 
innabar compose red inks, with which 
titles, capital letters, and the royal signa- 
tures are written. Sometimes gold is used 
for letters, and in books you may often see 
lrawings of things and events in differ- 
ent colors; and on parchment diplomas re- 
uly very fine pictures may sometimes be 
seen. 

The pen is generally made of the reed 
called calamus, but of late the quill of the 
goose has been used by some. I have used 
one of the latter for my drawings. 

The stylus is an instrument made of bone, 
ivory, or hard wood, with a sharp point for 


tracing upon atablet of wood, ivory, or lead, | 


covered with wax. These, tied together as 


I have represented them, like the famous 


['welve Tables, form a volume. The blunt | 
end of the stylus is used for erasures. This | 


implement was once made of metal; but the 


serious accidents with them which occurred | 


umong school-boys caused them to be made | 


£ bone. Sometimes they are very plain, 
ind sometimes highly ornamented, as seen 
in the drawing. It was doubtless a heavy 


metal one with which Julius Cesar, when | 


ittacked, pierced through the arm of Casca. 
These implements, with rolls of paper, are 
ll kept in a cylindrical box with lock and 
key, which every boy carries with him to 
school. This box, called scrinium, is also 
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used for keeping rolls of writing 
sively. 


in exclu- 


Books are generally written in columns, 
with blank spaces between, upon the pre- 
pared skins of sheep and calves. Pieces are 
pasted together to form a length sufficient 
for a whole book, which is written upon the 
long strip and rolled over a staff. This is 
called a volumen. Sometimes a work com- 
prises several of these scrolls, which are put 
in a scrinium. In this way the works of 
authors are kept for sale in bookstores, and 
are arranged in libraries. 

The Romans are all fond of amusements 
and sports. The men hunt and fish a great 
deal for amusement, as well as for the gain 
of food. The wild-boar, stag, and hare are 
the chief objects of the chase, and sometimes 
there are exciting hunts of the wolf and 
panther. Horses and numerous dogs are 
used in hunting. The latter are all named, 
and each responds when his name is uttered. 
They are taken out in leashes, and let loose 
as occasion may require. The chief weap- 
ons of the hunter are the dart and javelin. 
They shoot birds with arrows, and capture 
them with nets. In fishing with red, hook, 
and line they are very expert. They also 
use nets as we do. Many rich citizens have 
fish-ponds at their country-seats, and some 
are of salt-water that flows in from the sea 
through canals, often dug at great expense. 
The value of these seats is often determined 
by the size and productiveness of the fish- 
pond. 

The Roman women have in-door amuse- 
ments for the family and friends, consisting 
chiefly of games of chance played with dice. 
The favorite game is latrunculi, and has a 
warlike aspect in the method of playing. A 
table is checkered with two colors, and upon 
nearly every square is placed a counter or 
figure. These are called men, and are thirty 
in number, and divided equally by two col- 
ors. The game is played by two persons, 
each having fifteen men. Each party has a 
king, who is never moved excepting on ur- 
gent occasions. The rest of the men are 
moved in attitudes of contention, and when 
those of a king have all fallen into the hands 
of his enemy he is considered as conquered, 
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and the game is won by the other. This 
was the game that Nero played, it is said, 
while Rome was burning. 

The Romans are very fond of music and 
dancing. They have a variety of wind in- 
struments, such as the flute, pipe, horn, 
trumpet, bagpipe, and syrinx. The princi- 
val stringed instruments are the lyre and 
harp; and they have a variety of others, 
which are beaten, snch as the cymbal, drum, 
and crotalum. The syrinx is called “ Pan’s 
pipe.” or organ. It is made of seven reeds 
of different lengths placed parallel, and is 
played upon by wind from the mouth. The 
crotalum is made of split reeds that clatter in 
harmony with the motion of the dancer, who 
holds them between her fingers and shakes 
them. ‘The sistrum is a sort of oval-shaped 
instrument with four loose rods, which give 
out musical sounds when shaken. This in 
strument is generally used at public solem- 
nities. The bagpipe is seldom heard in the 
city, excepting in some pastoral scene at the 
theatre. It is used by shepherds. It is an 
inflated bag with a mouth-piece and two 
flutes, and is played partly by pressure be- 
tween the arm and the body. There is also 
a stringed instrument of triangular form that 
is played upon by a pointed piece of iron, 
bone, or wood. I have forgotten its name. 
The drawings will give you a cléar notion 
of the forms of several of the instruments I 
have named. 

There is much private dancing here, to 
the music of the flute and lyre, in the houses 





TRUMPET, SISTRUM, FLUTE, AND OYMBAL. 


of the citizens; but this amusement is prin- 
cipally displayed in the circus, where it is 
seen in every variety of motion of men and 
women, boys and girls. Some of the pub! 
dancing is decent and attractive, and som 
is indecent and revolting. The latter is 
most common, for it better suits the de- 
praved public taste. I give you a drawing 
of two decent dancers (young man anid 
woman), and one of another sort. The mod- 
estly dressed maiden holds the ecrotalum in 
one hand and a bunch of flowers in the oth- 
er, Which has been cast upon the stage by 
some admiring spectator. The other is 
beating the hollow disks of the cymbal. | 
might give you a long description of the 
several dances in the circus, such as the 
scenic, adapted to either a tragic, comic, or 
satiric tone. These also accompany the plays 
at the theatre, and the kind last named is 
the most popular, for the performers sing 
out toward the spectators on all 
taunts and sarcasins, sometimes witty, some- 
times coarse, and too often indecent; and 
yet, strange as it may seem, these dancers 
are often employed at the funerals of th 
rich, when their satires exceed in extrava- 
gance and vulgarity those thrown out at 
the circus or theatre. 

I should be glad, dear Penda, to tell you 
all about the more public customs of these 
Romans (which are but a part of their hom: 
life) in carrying on their worship of the 
many gods and goddesses, and their amuse- 


sides 





ments, for I have been busy in making notes 














PRISCILLA 


PUBLIO DANOERS. 


and drawings of all these in much detail; 
but I fear I shall weary you, and so I will 
forbear. I might tell you about the inner 
arrangement of their temples, and how 
their solemn rites are performed; reveal to 
you the secrets of nature as represented in 
their symbols, tell you how the priests lead 
the people in the chains of superstition ; 
how oracles and divines make predictions 
without knowledge, and lay up money by 
their craft; of the grand Amphitheatre and 
its dreadful sports, such as the deadly fights 
of gladiators, and of men with bulls and 
wild beasts; of the sports of the circus, 
where may be seen almost every day races 
of horses and chariots, and of men afoot, 
and sometimes of elephants, dromedaries, 





and the tall, swift ostrich from Africa; of 
the wrestlings and other athletic perform- 
ances; of bear, dog, and cock fights; after 
which the victors, men or beasts, are 
crowned with laurel and cheered by the ac- 
clamations of tle multitude; of the great 
public shows in the circus, where some- 
times trained lions, tigers, and leopards draw 
chariots; and of many games of strength 
and skill conducted by champions, whose 
friends or factions are distinguished by the 
colors green, red, white, and blue. Perhaps 
I may send you another letter, telling you 
all about these things. If not, I will de- 
scribe them when we meet in the spring. 
Until then, Vale! 
CADALLAN. 


PRISCILLA. 


My little Love sits in th> shade 
Beneath the climbing roses, 

And gravely sews in a half-dream 

The dainty measures of her seam 
Until the twilight closes. 


I look and long, yet have no care 
To break her maiden musing; 

I idly toss my book away, 

And watch her pretty fingers stray 
Along their task confusing. 


The dews fall, and the sunset light 
Goes creeping o’er the meadows, 

And still, with serious eyes cast down, 

She gravely sews her wedding-gown 
Among the growing shadows. 

I needs must gaze, though on her check 
The bashful roses quiver— 

She 18 so modest, simple, sweet, 

That I, poor pilgrim, at her feet 
Wonld fain adore forever. 


A heavenly peace dwells in her heart; 
Her love is yet half duty. 
Serene and serious, still and quaint, 
She’s partly woman, partly saint, 
This Presbyterian beauty. 


She is so shy that all my prayers 
Scarce win a few small kisses— 

She lifts her lovely eyes to mine 

And softly grants, with blush divine, 
Such slender grace as this is. 


I watch her with a tender care 
And joy not free from sadness— 

For what am I that I should take 

This gentle soul and think to make 
Its future days all gladness? 


Can I fulfill those maiden dreams 
In some imperfect fashion ? 

I am no hero, but I know 

I love you, Dear—the rest I throw 
Upon your sweet compassion. 
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THE SUNNY OORNER. 


* TPNHIS is rather a cold morning, isn’t it ?” 

“Cold, Sir? She’s a biter. Bless me 
if my toes ain’t a’most a-comin’ off with 
cold !” 


This was rather a curious remark, seeing | 


that it came from a person whose lower 


extremities consisted of two wooden sticks | 


from the knees down. I suppose that my 
countenance betrayed my astonishment at 


it, for the old sailor smiled, and, looking | 


down at his sticks, continued ° 
| 42 
“You see, Sir, somehow or other the cold 


weather always loosens my straps, and I feel | 
as if the pins were goin’ to shake me off. | 


My old uns, of the real stuff, were left at 
San Juan d’Ulloa, in the Mexican war, and 
since then I have been hoppin’ around on 
pedestals. 
and that’s where I have been anchored these 
twenty years. Nice place,commodore. Was 
you ever there ?” 

I told the old man that it was just the ob- 
ject of my visit at the present time, and that 
I had come down on the boat for no other 
purpose. I also told him that I had a letter 
to Governor Melville, and that I should be 


But there’s the Harbor now, Sir, | 
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| obliged to him if he could show me where to 
| find that gentleman. 
| Meanwhile the boat approached the land- 
ing, the gang-plank was drawn ashore, and 
heavy boxes, barrels, and bundles, contain 
ing provisions for the Harbor, were being 
| carried on shore. Huge carcasses of beef 
| and matton came next, and after that came 
| the living freight for the Harbor. My friend 
| seized his crutches, and coming up close to 
|me, whispered into my ear: “Say, com- 
| modore, you are goin’ to call upon the goy’ 
nor, ain’t you? Now, Sir, I will tell you 
how you could do a service to an old salt, if 
| you wanted to. There’s Jack Stubbs: he 
| rooms with me, and has got a wooden leg 
| like me (but only one), and has been tabooed 
acause he came home half-seas-over the other 
|night. It was his old man’s birthday, you 
| see, and he had been celebratin’ it up in the 
| city. Now, Sir, if you could lay in a good 
word for him with the gov’nor, saying that 
| he didn’t mean to do it, but that he was over- 
took suddenly, or somethin’ of that sort, | 
think that the gownor would let ’im off 
|cheap. Do what you can, commodore; Jack 
jis a good bey, although he does love th: 
bottle !” 

I promised to do as asked, and we went 
together through the iron gate, and up the 
smooth walk leading to the centre or main 
building of the “ Sailors’ Snug Harbor.” On 
our way thither I learned that the “boy,” 
Jack Stubbs, for whose benefit I had prom- 
ised to interfere, was eighty-two years old, 
and that “celebrating the birthday of the 
old man” was only a slang term for getting 
a little the worse for liquor, ‘ which will,” 
my friend with the wooden legs said, “ occa- 
sionally happen to some of ’em.” 

Ascending the broad marble steps, we en- 
tered a large hall in the main building, 
| lighted from above by a large oval window 
| in the cupola, and occupied with chairs and 
| benches placed across the floor, and leaving 
a narrow passage-way along the wall on ei- 
ther side. Just inside the door, and fronting 
the benches, was a reading-desk of oak with 
| a red velvet cushion, and in the rear stood, 
on either side of the opposite door, two vases 
of terra cotta, filled with shrubs and flowers. 
A gallery went round the hall on all sides, 
at the height of the second floor, and above 
| that was the cupola and sky-light. A large 
portrait of Captain John Whitten, who had 
| once gone from Albany direct to China in a 
| small sloop, and who subsequently was the 
| first governor of the Harbor (from 1833 to 
| 1844), faces the main entrance from the gal- 
|lery; and above that is a well-executed 
| bust, in marble, of the founder of this grand 
| institution, Captain Robert Richard Ran- 
| dall. 
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“This way. Sir, to the gov’nor’s office!” 
and my friend hobbled round to the right, 
and knocked at a door facing the hall; “ and 
don’t forget to lay in a word for Jack Stubbs, 
now, commodore, if you please,” he had just 
time to repeat, in a whisper, when a lond 
“Come in!” summoned me to enter. It was 
a snug and comfortable office, seated in 
which, before a bright fire, was the genial 
governor of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, Cap- 
tain Thomas Melville. 

After the usual salutations, I delivered 
my letters and credentials, and had at once 
a cordial welcome extended to me. Feeling 


comfortable and at ease after my rough and | 


cold trip down on the boat, I did not forget 
my promise to my fellow-passenger with the 


wooden legs, but related to the governor the | 


promise that had been exacted from me. 
He laughed, and promised to forgive old 
Stubbs for this once, “although,” he said, 
“he is one of the worst we have, on account 
of his intemperance, notwithstanding his 
age. By making baskets he earns enough 
to go on a regular spree every fortnight, and 
if we put no restrictions upon him, the prob- 
ability is that he would ‘celebrate the old 
man’s birthday’ some two dozen times a 
year. By ‘tabooing’ him is meant that 
he is not permitted, for a certain term, to 
go outside the iron railing. There is only 
about a week left of his term, and, as you 
desire it, I shall willingly forgive the old 
man that, and put him upon his good be- 
havior.” 

















“THE OOMPLAINT.” 
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ADMISSION OF AN OLD SAILOR TO THE HARBOR, 


still rarer occurrence is the expulsion of any. | mostly made up from the following nation- 


This last measure is only resorted to in cases 
where repeated drunkenness or disorderly | 
and violent conduct renders it absolutely 
necessary. Out of a population in the Har- | 
bor of more than four hundred inmates, only | 
five or six cases of expulsion occur in a| 
year. | 

There were, at the time of my visit, 396 in- 
mates in the Harbor, of all ages and belong- 
ing to all nationalities. Paragraph XI. of 
the by-laws of this institution declares: 
“* Allmariners, including captains and mates, 
if aged, decrepit, and worn-out sailors, are 
the proper objects of this trust. But no per- | 
son shall be admitted as an inmate of the | 
institution (if a foreigner born) who can not 
furnish satisfactory proof of his having sail- 
ed for at least five years under the flag of 
the United States ;” and this further stipu- 
lation is made: “ No person shall be received | 
as a member of this institution who is a ha- | 
bitual drunkard, or whose character is im- | 
moral, or who labors under any contagious 
disease.” 

These are the only conditions regulating 
the admission of worn-out old mariners into 
the Sailors’ Snug Harbor. By the charity 
and generosity of the founder, Captain Ran- 
dall, the gates of this snug harbor are open 
to every nationality and every creed. Of 
the 396 inmates above mentioned, only 197 
were native Americans, and these were of an 


average age of 57 years; the balance was | upon his return. 


| to rest. 


| or elsewhere. 


alities : 


England, 44, of an average age of 54 years. 
Ireland, 33, “ ' 3 


“ 4g 4 


Scotland, 14, ‘“ +? ae 
Germany, 24, “ = > ae 
Sweden, 26, ‘“ se - = 
Norway, 10, “ ~ * ws “* 
Denmark, 10, “ " * | * 
France, a = = ae“ 


Then there were some from Poland, Malta 
Cape de Verd, and the Cape ot Good Hope 
The average age of the inmates is 55 years ; 
the youngest man in the institution was a 
young sailor of about 23, who had lost his 
sight by an accident, and the oldest was a 
colored man named Jacob Morris, who, at the 
time of my visit, had attained the ripe old 
age of 103 years. 

Every morning at seven o'clock a bell calls 
all the inmates down to breakfast. which 
consists of a quart of excellent coffee for 
each, and an abundant supply of home-made 
bread and butter. Dinner is on the table at 
twelve, and supper at half past five or six 
P.M., according to the season. At nine in the 
evening all the lights must be put out, ex- 
cept the lamps in the halls and in the hos- 
pital, and the inmates are expected to retire 
Except when tabooed or on the sick- 
list, every inmate is at liberty to leave the 
institution, and visit his friends in the city 
All he is required to do is to 


report to the governor before leaving and 
The gates are open for vis- 








THE SAILORS’ 
itors every day during the week from nine 
the morning till nine in the evening, ex- 
pt on Sundays, when no visitors are re- 

“1h ed. 

The inmates were at their dinner in the 
large and attractive dining-hall when we en- 
rered it. This is situated on the ground- 
floor of a large building in the rear of the 
main or central building, with which it com- 
nunicates by a wooden bridge, raised about 
ten feet above the ground. The largest din- 
ing-room contains twelve long tables, each 
)f which can accommodate thirty-two diners. 
In another dining-room opposite there are 
four tables, each capable of accommodating 
the same number. The dinner on this par- 
ticular day consisted of mutton-stew, which 
was served up in large tin tureens. The 
spoons and forks were of the best white 
metal, each bearing the stamp “ Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor,” and the quality of the dinner was 
excellent. Each man had a tumbler of wa- 
ter in front of his plate, and of bread and 
meat as much as he desired. The table-lin- 
en was perfectly white and clean, and alto- 
gether the appearance of the dining-hall was 
more like that of a good substantial hotel 
than of a charitable institution. 

Grace was said before dinner, and thanks 
were also offered after meals. Waiters, in 
long white aprons, were busily engaged 
mong the tables in removing empty dishes 
and substituting filled and steaming ones 
in their places. Satisfaction and happiness 
shone in the face of every one; and I have 
no doubt that many an old sailor, at the 
bottom of his heart, on this cold and win- 
try day, silently blessed the memory of his 
benefactor. 

There is nowhere another institution con- 
ceived in the same spirit of liberal and un- 
limited benevolence, the famous Greenwich 
Hospital not excepted; nowhere else does 
the old sailor, after having braved many a 
storm and frequently faced death, find so 
safe and snug a harbor. There, seated in a 
warm and comfortable room, he can through 
the window look out upon the scenes of his 
former life as a mariner; there is the deep 
blue sea, covered with numerous craft, re- 
minding him of the time when he himself 
braved its dangers, and recalling adventures 
in foreign climes, that, sitting there by the 
window in his easy-chair, he is fond of rela- 
ting. 

Captain Robert Richard Randall, of the 
city of New York, by his last will and testa- 
ment, dated June 1, 1801, after leaving cer- 
tain specific legacies, bequeathed all the 
residue of his estate, real and personal, to 
the Chancellor of the State, the Mayor and 
tecorder of the city of New York, the presi- 
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byterian Church, in said city, and their sue- 
cessors in office respectively, to be received 
by them in trust, and applied to the erection 
of an asylum or marine hospital, to be called 
“The Sailors’ Snug Harbor,” for the main- 
tenance and support of decrepit, aged, and 
worn-out sailors. 

The institution was to be opened as soon 
as the income from the estate, in the judg 
ment of the trustees, should seem sufficient 
to support fifty seamen. But the persons 
thus designated as trustees being also the 
appointed executors of the will of Captain 
Randall, soon found themselves inconven- 
ienced in the management or the estate by 
reason of the changes which took place in 
the ordinary course of elections and ap- 
pointments to these offices, and therefore 
applied for, and in February, 1806, received, 
an act of incorporation from the Legislature. 
The first trustees were John Lansing, Jun., 
Chancellor of State; De Witt Clinton, May- 
or; Maturin Livingston, Recorder of the 
city; John Murray, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; James Farquar and Thom- 
as Farmar, president and vice-president of 
the Marine Society; the Rev. Benjamin 
Moore, senior minister of the Episcopal 
Church; and the Rev. John Rodgers, senior 
minister of the Presbyterian Church. At 
their first meeting they elected officers, 
adopted by-laws, and appointed a committee 
to prepare a suitable design for a seal for 
the corporation, the device of which, when 
subsequently adopted, represented a harbor 
formed by two points of land projecting into 
the sea, in which a ship appears riding safe- 
ly at anchor, and on the shore, in the back- 
ground, a view of the hospital, with the mot- 
to, Portum petimus fessi. 

In October, 1806, the reported income of 
the whole estate was $4243. Eight years 
later the annual income had increased to 
about $6000; and in the same year the New 
York Legislature, owing to some difficulties 
which had arisen in determining who were 
the senior ministers of the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches, decided that the ree- 
tor of Trinity Church and the minister of 
the Presbyterian church then located in 
Wall Street wero of the trustees of said cor- 
poration. An act also was appended re- 


| quiring the trustees to make an annual re- 


port of the state of the funds held by them 
to the Legislature of the State, and to the 
Common Council of the city. Thus the 
State and the city of New York were con- 
stituted the guardians of the trust. In 1817 
the total income of the estate was $6659 92 ; 
and during that year the trustees petitioned 
the Legislature for permission to change the 
site of the hospital. Instead of erecting it 


dent of the Chamber of Commerce, the pres- | on the twenty-one acres of ground in the 
ident and vice-president of the Marine So- | upper part of the city, as had been contem- 


ciety, the senior minister of the Episcopal 


| 


plated by the testator, which plan would 


Church, and the senior minister of the Pres- | absorb a large portion of their revenues, de- 
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PLAN OF SAILORS’ SNUG HARBOR. 


preciate the value of the adjoining lots, and | constitute the farm and grounds of the Sail 


necessarily confine the inmates to narrow 
limits, they asked to be authorized to pur- 
chase ground for the hospital at the en- 
trance to, or in sight of, the harbor of New 
York. A short time previous they had been 
tendered the liberal offer of a conveyance 
gratuitously of a lot of land, not less than 
ten acres, on Staten Island, situated on the 
bay between Point Diamond and the quar- 
antine grounds, then belonging to, and offer- 
ed by, Daniel D. Tompkins. 

This permission was, however, not granted 
by the Legislature until 1828, after a delay of 
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| eleven years, the result of numerous lawsuits 


against the trustees by various parties that 
claimed to be the legal heirs of Captain 
Randall. Troubles and suits seemed to in. 


| volve the estate upon all sides, and large 


sums of money were expended in disposing 
of them. It was not until March, 1830, that 
a final decision in this matter, by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in favor 
of the trustees, set at rest all doubts as to 
the validity of the disputed will. 

In May of the following year (1831) the 
trustees purchased their present site upon 
Staten Island, consisting of a farm contain- 
ing 130 acres of land, for the sum of $10,000 
Subsequently they purchased 21 acres more 
with a water-privilege, which had been orig 


| inally a part of this farm, but had been sold 


and was used for manufacturing purposes , 
the price paid for this part of the property 
being $6000. These two parcels of land now 


ors’Snug Harbor At a still later period the 
trustees added to the farm, by lease, 36 acres 


| of excellent woodland. 


In October, 1831, was laid the corner-ston¢ 
of the main building, which, over a marble 
foundation, was built of brick, two stories 
high, with a portico supported by eight 


| Doric pillars in Vermont marble. <A broad 


| flight of marble steps leads to the main en- 


trance, and the centre of the roof supports a 


|low cupola of an oval shape. This build 


ing, embracing all of what was then th 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, was completed in 1833, 





ONE OF THE SLEEPING-ROOMS. 
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THE READING-ROOM. 


and formally opened on the 1st of August of 
hat year with great festivities, furnishing a 
home for thirty aged and worn-out sailors. 
Subsequently two wings were added to 
the main building, and connected with this 
by two covered corridors of one story each. 
These wings are built of the same material, 
ind are of the same height as the main 
building, and are wholly occupied by sleep- 


ng apartments. The centre or main build- | 


ng has a frontage of 65 feet, with a depth 
f 100 feet ; each of the two wings is 51 feet 
by 100; and the connecting corridors are 
each 39 feet 6 inches in length. Later yet 
the rear building was erected, of dimensions 
nearly similar to those of the main building, 
but three stories in height, the two upper 


stories being partitioned off into lodging | 


and sleeping rooms. 

In front of the main building is the mar- 
ble monument erected over the remains of 
the founder, which were, in August, 1834, re- 
moved hither from their original place of 
interment. 

After the successful termination of the 
numerous lawsuits and intrigues that had 
for such a long time embarrassed the trust- 
ces, the revenues of the estate increased at 


vn extraordinary ratio; and as at the same | 


time the value of the real estate owned by 

the corporation in the upper part of New 

York had more than trebled in value, it is 

not surprising that the income of the estate 

in 1855 amounted to the handsome sum of 
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$75,000, while the institution at that time 

supported three hundred inmates. And 

since then the annual income has kept on 

increasing, making for 1870 a total amount ; 

of about $127,000. ¢ 
The greater part of the ground-floor in 

the main building is oceupied by the hall 

already described, which is used in the win- 

| ter months for religious services every morn- 

ing and night, thus obviating the necessity 

|of heating the chapel except on Sundays. 

All the buildings are heated by hot air from 

furnaces in the basements. To the left of 

the hall is the reading-room, where all the i 

leading dailies, weeklies, and magazines can 

| be found; and behind that is the library, 

well stocked with books, mostly consisting 

of narratives of travel and adventure, and 

| books of voyages and exploring expeditions. 

| On the opposite side, to the right of the en- 

trance, are the office and private room of 

| the governor, and up stairs are the sleeping 

| apartments, facing on the gallery. In the 

basement are long airy corridors and work- 

| rooms, where a great part of the inmates are ; 

occupied in basket-making. This industry : 

| is carried on to a very great extent in this 

| institution, as it is easy work, requiring no 

strength or special skill, and a pursuit in 

| which the blind can also engage. The im- 

| portance of this industry may be estimated 

from the fact that during a single year bas- 

kets were made by the inmates that sold m 

ithe market for very nearly $80,000, avera- 
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ging an income of about $75 for each inmate. 
These baskets are bought up mostly by two 
large New York houses, and a considerable 
proportion of them, as also of the mats made 
there, are shipped to and sold in Boston. 
The materials used in the manufacture of 
mats and baskets (Spanish palm leaf and 
rattan) are bought by the inmates them- 
selves, and the whole profit belongs to them 
individually, and is for the greater part spent 
for tobacco and in the purchase of minor 
comférts. One old salt from New Hamp- 
shire had acquired a private library, num- 
bering some forty odd volumes, which he 
had in his room, nicely arranged in a book- 
case of his own manufacture, with glass 
doors. His latest acquisition was the “ His- 
tory of Julius Cesar,” by the ex-Emperor 
Napoleon, bound in green and gold. 

In the basement are also some of the wash- 
rooms, furnished with iron basins and large 
towels on rollers, where the old sailors per- 
form their daily ablutions and make their 
toilet, as washing in the rooms is prohibited. 
Passing through the wide and airy corridors, 
we found about sixty old men, some of them 
blind, engaged in basket-making, while at 
one end of the hall sat a blind man prepar- 
ing the palm leaf for use, by splitting it and 
drawing it between two sharp knives fast- 
ened into a block of wood before him, by 
which it is cut into a uniform thickness and 
width. At the foot of the stairs sat a man, 
apparently not very old, and in good health, 
busily engaged in finishing the centre piece 
of a knife-basket. 

“Hallo, Davy!” Governor Melville hailed 
him, “ how are baskets to-day ?” 

Davy, turning his lustreless eyes upon us, 
answered, 

“Dull, gov’nor—a’mighty dull; haven’t 











BASKET-MAKING, 


sold a basket this fortnight. Think I will 
leave the basket business and go into mats.’ 

This man, whose name was David James, 
was, I learned, the oldest inmate in the in 
stitution (though not by any means the old 
est man), he being one of the thirty original 
inmates. He was then twenty-seven years 
old, and has been an, inmate of the Harbor 
for thirty-seven years. 

Here we also found, engaged in basket- 
making like the rest, a veteran from the wai 
of 1812, named Daniel Collins, who had been 
twice captured in American merchantmen 
by the English cruisers. Nearly opposite 
him, with a large mat upon his knees, with 
which he was busily engaged, sat Cornelius 
Rose, an old white-haired and white-bearded 
sailor, who joined the American navy in 
1812, belonged to the schooner Enterprise 
when she was captured by the English brig 
Borer, and was one of the crew of the frigate 
President when, under the command of De- 
catur, that gallant ship fought three English 
frigates. He belonged to the old Constitution 
for nine years, and took an active part in 
the Mexican and Florida wars. His records 
and papers show that he has participated in 
no less than twenty-seven conflicts. 

Besides basket-making the old sailors 
have other means of making money, one 
of the most common of which is fishing. 
A large proportion of the money which 
they accumulate, as we have already said, 
goes for tobacco. Of course no sailor can be 


tabooed for smoking. 

On our way up stairs again the governo1 
pointed out to me the “Swedish lawyer,” so 
called from his nationality, and the fact of 
his being, or considering himself as being, 
the bright particular star, concentrating 
within himself the erudition of the whole 








THE SAILORS’ 


community. He + 
seemed to be not 
unlike our friend 
Jack Bunsby, and 
at the very time 
when we passed 
him he was en- 
gaged in laying 
down his opinion 
to another sailor, 
and I seemed to 
hear the familiar 
words, “‘ Whereby 
if so—why not? 
[he bearings of the 
»ybservation lies in 
the application of 
it—awast, then !” 
Crossing the 
bridge, we again 
enter the rear build- 
ing, the basement of which is occupied by 
the kitchen, the store-room, steward’s office, 
colored men’s mess, and blind men’s mess. 
Here, also, are the apartments in which the 
assistants and employés of the institution 
take their meals. The blind men have two 
waiters to attend to their wants and assist 
them; but beyond some help at table, they 
require no aid, but navigate the whole build- 
ng, up stairs and down stairs, assisted only 
by a cane, with which they feel their way. 
Here we meet one of the most interesting of 
the blind men just coming from his dinner. 
It is Captain John M‘Ewen, who in 1813, 
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SNUG HARBOR. 


OLD SAILORS FISHING. 


while belonging to the privateer Vengeance, 
of New York, assisted at the capture of 
twenty-one British vessels. Afterward he 
became the captain of an East Indiaman, 
and was for many years a prominent, suc 
cessful, and well-known master of ships in 
the East India trade. But misfortunes over- 
took him; he lost his sight, and consequent- 
ly became unable to follow his profession, 
and he is now a much-esteemed inmate of 
the Harbor. Passing from this building, we 
cross the grounds to the hospital, stopping 
on the way to have a look at the steam- 
laundry and bakery. 
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The hospital is a magnificent and solid 
building of gray sandstone, built in the 
same style as the main building, with mass- 
ive pillars supporting a portico over the en- 
trance. In the basement are the kitchen 
and work-rooms for the convalescent patients 
who desire to work at their usual occupation 

basket-making. On the first floor is a 
large hall with a gallery or promenade over- 
head, and also the mess-rooms; and the up- 
per story is occupied by the wards, which 
are all large, light, and airy, and have five 
or six iron bedsteads in each. On entering 
we were met at once by old Webster, who is 
now in the ninety-fourth year of his age. 
He was admitted an inmate of the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor in 1844, then sixty-seven years 
old. It must be confessed that age has—as 
he said himself—‘“rather brought him 
down.” His mouth is toothless, his eyes 
watery and dim; but his white hair and 
long white beard give him a venerable ap- 
pearance. He speaks with difficulty, and is 
perfectly helpless at table. 

“Well, Webster, how goes it?” the gov- 
ernor said, approaching him and wiping off 
his beard, full of crumbs of bread from his 
dinner, with his pocket-handkerchief. 

* A-a-all ri-ght, gov’-nor ; b-but why don’t 
the d-doctor e-come to see m-me ?” 

“Why, Webster, are you sick? If so, the 
doctor shall, of course, come to see you, and 
I will send for him at once.” 

“N-no, gov’-nor, I aain’t sick; but I’m 
a-getting old!” 

“Well, the doctor can’t help that, you 
know; but if you feel sick or need the doc- 
tor’s assistance, why, then, of course, you 
shall have it at once.” 

“No, gov’-nor, I d-don’t want the d-doc- 
tor, if you will let me g-go out alone ; I c-can 
t-tr-travel without a p-pilot!” 

To this, however, the governor would not 
assent, much to the mortification of old 
Webster, who insisted that he was well 
enough to travel over to New York and 
come back again without an escort. He is 
at liberty to go out whenever he pleases if 
the weather is fair and nothing particularly 
is the matter with him; but he has always 
an assistant or a reliable brother inmate to 
accompany him and take care of him. This 
old man is, however, notwithstanding his 
age, of a very belligerent disposition; thus, 
a short time ago it became necessary to taboo 
him for a month because he knocked one 
of the patients on the head with his cane, 
getting excited during au argument over 
some small matter; and it was but a week 
previous to my visit that he challenged one 
of the younger boys of seventy-five outside 
to a personal combat as a means of settling 
a little difficulty between them. 


We found lying in bed, in one of the wards, | 


with a bow] of chicken soup on a small table 
beside him, an invalid, Charles Risby, Norwe- 
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gian by birth, and seventy-seven years old 
He arrived in this country at Boston on the 
day that the long embargo went into opera- 
tion. During the war of 1812 he belonged to 
the Constitution, on board of which he par- 
ticipated in the fight with the Guerriére. 
In the same ward was Ebenezer Lakemann. 
who, while serving in the American priva- 
teer Buckskin, of Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1813, captured the English schooner Mari- 
anne, Which was recaptured, with him on 
board as prize-master, by the English frig- 
ate Maidstone. He was taken to England 
and imprisoned there, and afterward ex- 
changed for one of the crew of the Guerriére, 

In a ward on the opposite side of the hall, 
looking bright and cheerful, and ornamented 
with several bird-cages containing chirping 
and twirling canaries, we found old Jacob 
Morris (colored), who entered the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor in the year 1848, then at the 
age of eighty He was now in the 104th year 
of his age, and had, until very lately, been 
well and up every day, walking around the 
grounds as one of the youngest. “ But. 
gov’nor,” he said, “me getting feeble, sah; 
bery feeble! Me can not now leave bed, 
sah; bery weak in de joints, sah; and bo 
som pangs here—here !” and he_ pressed his 
hands against the left side of his breast. 
It was evident that he could not live long. 

The wards for the sick were all well light- 
ed by windows reaching from the ceiling to 
the floor, and well heated and ventilated. 
Nearly every room had bird-cages and flow 
ers in it, and the walls were painted a del- 
icate lavender, pleasant to the eye, and im- 
parting a soft and cheerful appearance to the 
room. 

Leaving the hospital we proceeded to vis- 
it the farm belonging to this institution, and 
were accompanied thither by another old 
veteran, John Strain. 

The products of the farm in 1870 amount- 
ed to $9067 60, Allowing for expenses for 
conducting and stocking it—$3768 87—there 
remained a net profit of $5298 73, which is 
a very handsome exhibit. Among the arti- 
cles raised may be named 5465 eggs, 20,662 
quarts of milk, 1722 bushels of potatoes, 5627 
heads of cabbage, 2990 heads of lettuce, 16,410 
cucumbers, besides great quantities of car- 
rots, radishes, beets, corn, string-beans, on- 
ions, sweet-potatoes, squashes, water-melons, 
ete., ete. The live stock consisted of 12 
milch cows, 4 young heifers, 1 Albany bull, 
and 90 hogs, besides oxen and horses, Of 
poultry there are kept about 70 chickens. 
mostly for the use of the hospital. An ice- 
house is also erected here, in which is stored 
away the ice for the use of the Harbor, which 
is obtained from a pond situated on thei! 
property. 

Away back, south of these buildings, lies 
|a fine stone building, belonging to a society 

of ladies in New York and on Staten Island, 


but erected upon ground belonging to the 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, which is occupied as 
a “Home for Destitute Seamen’s Children.” 
[These ladies work in silence; there is no 
ostentation about the distribution of their 
charities. But they labor earnestly, and in 
a good cause. 

The chaplain belonging to the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor lives with his family in a large 
ind comfortable house situated on the prem- 
ses, in the rear of the chapel, which was 
erected in 1855. Here services are held ev- 
ery Sunday during the winter, and every 
day, morning and night, during summer. 
The chapel is a plain but handsome brick 
building, without any cupola or belfry, but 
with large stained windows. The interior 
is plain, but scrupulously neat and taste- 
fully decorated ; and upon two long tablets, 
one on each side of the altar, are inscribed 
the names of all the trustees and officers that 
have been connected with the Harbor since 
its first opening. 

The doctor also lives upon the premises, 
in a fine house situated near the road and 
facing the Kills, far in advance and to the 
right of the main buildings. The governor’s 
house occupies a similar position on the op- 
posite side, to the left of the main build- 
ings; and from both of these dwellings a 
flagged walk leads to the main entrance of 
the centre building. Directly in front of 
this, surrounded by an iron railing, is the 
plain marble monument that covers the re- 
inains of the founder of this noble charity. 

The old sailors are not allowed to keep 
logs. To some of them this is a great dep- 
rivation. These lovers of the canine spe- 
cies are obliged to gratify their peculiar 
tastes outside the limits of the institution. 
With one of them, known “the bone 
man,” the passion for dogs amounts to a 
monomania. In order to render himself at- 
tractive to his favorites he fills his pockets 
with bones and wanders off into obscure 
haunts and by-ways, where he may often 
be seen surrounded and followed by his not 
entirely disinterested clients. 

That the revenues of the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor in the course of time will be largely 
increased when the long leases shall have 
expired, and their up-town property be re- 


as 


leased on more favorable terms than at pres- | 


ent, there can be no doubt; and this will, 


of course, admit of a still further extension | 


of the institution, and the accommodation 
of a still greater number of aged, decrepit, 
and worn-out sailors. The greater part of 
Mr. Stewart’s store, situated on Broadway 
and Tenth Street, in New York, is erect- 
d upon leased ground owned by the Sail- 
ors’ Snug Harbor, as are also many other 
costly stores and buildings in the upper part 
of the city. The resources of the institution 
are very ample, and they are honestly and 
judiciously applied in accordance with the 


SONNET. 


THE BONE MAN, 

design of the testator, being in the hands of 
gentlemen well known for their integrity, 
and of the highest social. standing. 

As I left I was accompanied to the gate 
by an old veteran, who told me that his 
name was John Perz, and that he had been 
captured and taken to England as a prison 
er in 1814 by the British ship of the line 
Elizabeth, of seventy-four guns; and just as 
I got outside the gate somebody seized my 
hand and said, “ Thank you, Sir, thank you; 
much obliged, Sir!” and turning round I be- 
held my friend of the morning on his two 
stumps, in company with the delinquent 
Jack Stubbs, who held his hat in his hand, 
looking somewhat sheep-faced, and staring 
at the knob at the end of his wooden leg. 
The governor had kept his promise: he was 
outside the iron railing, and consequently 
no longer tabooed. 


SONNET. 
Fary would I quaff the wondrous wine of sleep, 
That wizard wine so rich with Morphean spells: 
I drink! and lo! the dawn of twilight dells, 
Dew-laden, calm; along whose pathways deep 
Glide shadowy phantoms; some with eyes that wee; 
Slow tears, and voices of forlorn farewells ; 
And some on whose sweet presence purely dwells 
The love-light none but blissful hearts can keep. 


Then widens the strange landscape, thronged with 
forms 

Familiar once as morning: here, arch looks 

Flash through heat lightnings of a summer mirth ; 

There, tones more musical than woodland brooks, 

When o’er their waves the murmurous May-fly swarms, 

Make lovelier still sleep’s charméd heaven and earth! 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


NIR JOHN HERSCHEL somewhat une- 
i) tuously called London “the centre of 
the terrene globe.” Emerson says that all 
things precious, or useful, or amusing, or in- 
toxicating are sucked into English com- 
merce, and floated to London. A recent 
writer, speaking of the metropolis, says that 
‘London is an epitome of the world, a mu- 
seum of all human anatomies, a mirror for 
all the passions, a show-room for all the 
antiquities and splendors, a Wniversal gala 
ground, and a perpetual mourning house.” 
London is also the metropolis of the world’s 
literature. Its literary memories are impos- 
ing, and are thickly strewed through all the 
years of four centuries. Every where, in its 
aristocratic squares and its business marts 
and its squalid purlieus, is London dotted 
with spots consecrated as the haunts of lit- 
erary greatness. Who of the literary guild 
or with the book-reading passion would not 
rather see the Mitre Tavern than a royal pro- 
cession, or have peeped, a little more than a 


year ago, into the little office of All the Year | 


Round than have been received by a Secre- 
tary of State? Of all its wonders, we think 
most reverently of all of its antiquarian and 
literary wonders; and ¢hief among these is 
the British Museum. 

The British Museym is not only the resort 
of the curious in antiquities and the studi- 
ous in ancient and modern lore—it is also a 
great popular resort, an inestimable boon to 
the masses. On Christmas-day in 1871 no 
less than 11,000 persons wandered through 
its corridors and gazed upon its treasures ; 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of these 
were artisan laborers, their wives, and their 


was proper to a temple consecrated to letters 
and the arts, “the people were sober, order- 
ly, and exceedingly well-behaved.” The 
Museum has been thrown open to the gen- 
eral public for many years on every day ex- 
cepting Saturdays, and during certain brief 
periods required for repairs, cleaning, and 


rearranging the contents. It occupies the | 


site, in Great Russell Street, of two famous 
mansions which bore the name of Montague 
House, having been the residence of the 
Dukes of Montague; and the first nucleus 
of what is now the British Museum was the 
second of these edifices. It was considered 
at the time of its erection the most splendid 


private residence in London; and we may | 


imagine the courtiers and wits of the Res- 
toration and of Queen Anne thronging the 


years thence to be purchased by the nation, 
and to receive the earliest contribution to a 
national museum in the shape of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Roman vases and curiosities. 


AND ITS READING-ROOM. 


Although Sir William Hamilton’s collec- 
tion was the first national possession which 
formed the beginnings of a museum, the 
credit of inaugurating the present noble in- 
stitution must be given to a wealthy and 
benevolent disciple of Asculapius. In 1753 
Sir Hans Sloane died, leaving behind him 
not only a library comprising 50,000 volumes, 
but also an extensive museum of antiquities 
and rare works of art. He directed by his 
will that these should be sold to the govern- 
ment for twenty thousand pounds. A lot- 
tery was opened, with official sanction, to 
raise funds for establishing a national muse- 
um, and the sum of £95,194 produced there- 
by, and £20,000 of this was devoted to the 
purchase of the Sloane collection. To this 
was added the Hamilton collection, the Cot- 
ton and Harleian manuscripts—rich mines 
of wealth to the historian and biographer, 
in several thousand volumes—and such other 
unclassified antiquities as lay in the govern- 
ment offices. 

Among the subsequent contributions were 
the Townley marbles (in 1805), the Gallery of 
Antiquities, the Greville minerals, the Elgin 
and Phigalian marbles, the libraries of King 
George III. (70,000 volumes, including some 
of the rarest and most precious of old tomes 
and volumes), of Sir Joseph Banks (16,000 
volumes), of Dr. Burney (father of Fanny 
D’Arblay), of Lord Guilford, of M. Ginguené, 
of Mr. Grenville, and many others, the su- 
perb collection of Egyptian antiquities, and 
vast ornithological, mineral, antiquarian, and 
scientific collections, which now bewilder the 
eye to weariness as the vista of corridor aft- 


| er corridor opens to the sight. 
children; and the police reported that, as | 


The Museum, as it was in its Montague 
House days, is described as a charmingly coz} 
nook, surrounded by pleasant fields and gar- 


|dens, and not, as now, shut in by closely 


packed brick squares and streets. Those 
fields were historic,in a manner. There not 
only were the cows of the nobility pastured, 
but the young ‘bloods of the nobility were 
“pinked” in many a hot-headed duel ; there 
Lord Eldon found refuge when, during the 


| Corn-law riots of the Regency, the mob at- 


tacked his house near by; and there, on 
Sundays, the young men and women of two 
generations ago were wont to take their 
after-dinner strolls, coming thither from all 
directions. Among the habitués of the Muse- 
um when Cary, the translator of Dante, was 


| one of the librarians, were Coleridge, Lamb, 
|and Rogers, about whose visits there many 
hospitable ducal halls, which were not many 


stories are told. But even the magnificent 
house of the Dukes of Montague was soon 
found insufficient to hold the treasures that 
rapidly accumulated, and about forty years 


| ago it gave place to the present structure. 








The Museum of to-day appropriately har- 
monizes in its exterior with the extent and 
value of its contents. Its frontage on Great 
Russell Street—which, by-the-way, is one of 
the dirtiest and narrowest of London streets 
despite its sounding name—is no less than 
three hundred and seventy feet. Between 
the building and the street is a spacious 
paved court, bounded by high gilded rail- 
ngs. At the gate is a little porter’s lodge, 
and here stands a very British-looking por- 
ter, to observe that those who enter are re- 
spectable and orderly in behavior. The 
building itself comprises a centre and two 
very broad wings; the whole is surrounded 
by a lofty colonnade of forty-four plain col- 
umns, With sculptured capitals, beneath 
which, in the central section, is a spacious 
portico, reached by a wide flight of steps. 
Over the main entrance is to be observed a 
large pedimeut, upon which appears an al- 
legorical group representing “The Progress 
of Civilization,” the work of Sir Richard 
Westmacott. This immense building is so 
dimmed, begrimed, and made sombre by the 
fogs and gusts and long, dreary storms of 
London that unless one looks closely he is 
not likely to observe the materials which 
compose it. These are immense blocks of 
stone, of which an English writer says: 
‘Since the days of Trajan or Hadrian no 
such stones have been used as those employed 
it the British Museum, where eight hundred 
stones, of from five to nine tons’ weight, form 
the front. Even St. Paul’s Cathedral con- 
tains no approach to these magnitudes.” It 
is only when, you have entered the court 
and approached near to the edifice that you 
realize how vast it is; then it seems to 
dwarf the palaces and cathedrals, the publie 
offices and elub-honses, which have before 
seemed so imposing to the wanderer among 
London monuments. The extent of the 
building can not, however, be judged from 
the front view, and the seven acres which it 
covers can only be appreciated after the 
tour of the many galleries has quite exhaust- 
“1 the sight-seer in legs, eyes, and mind. 
Entering the hall from the portico, you find 
t to be constructed in the Doric style, 
ind to be richly decorated in encaustic, and 
adorned by busts and statues of patrons of 
the Museum. There stands, also, the famous 
statue of Shakspeare, presented by Garrick, 
and Chantrey’s statue of Sir Joseph Banks. 
In the hall are the offices of the custodians, 
stands for the sale of guide-books and cata- 
lognes, and. repositories for canes and um- 
brellas. The ground-floor is divided into 
four sections: the hall, the galleries of sculp- 
ture on the left of the entrance, the library 
and manuscript apartments on the right, 
and immediately in front the corridor lead- 
ing to the vast circular reading-room, which 
will be presently described. 

It gives but an inadequate idea of the 
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Museum collection to say that it is the finest 
sculptural and antiquarian gallery in Great 
Britain ; in some departments it is the rarest 
in the world. On turning to the left, after 
entering the vestibule, one finds a series of 
curiosities which have a peculiar interest as 
illustrating remote English history. This 
is the “ Anglo-Roman Gallery.” Here are 
seen the remains of the Roman works of 
useful and ornamental art which have been 
excavated from beneath modern Londen. 
During the economic and sanitary improve- 
ments which have been going on through 
the past forty years, mute witnesses of the 
ancient occupation of London by the Roman 
invaders have been from time to time dis- 
covered. These relics have been regularly 
accumulated at the Museum. Perhaps the 
most interesting are some old Roman tombs, 
strikingly like those which still stand on 
the Appian Way and in the Street of the 
Tombs at Pompeii, and Mosaic pavements, 
which Roman art could alone devise, and 
Roman skill alone execute. These relics 
are corroborative proof that London was a 
capital city very early in, or preceding, the 
Christian era. It is a tradition that Cesar, 
coming to conquer the aborigines, found a 
colony of Flemings on the banks of the 
Thames; that these, from the width of the 
river at that point, called the place “ Llyn- 
Dyn”—that is, “City of the Lake”’—which 
name Cesar Latinized to “ Lundinium,” or 
“ Londinium,” whence the modern appella- 
tion. A Roman bath was found in Billings- 
gate; on the hill where St. Paul’s stands 
once stood the temple of Diana; and the 
Roman citadel, it is believed, reared itself 
on Tower Hill. The Museum exhibits not 
only tombs and mosaics, but lamps, weap- 
ons, amulets, urns, coins, and beads, whose 
appearance and inscriptions indicate in no 
doubtful manner the presence of a settled 
Roman civilization on the banks of the 
Thames. Passing further along, a most in- 
teresting series of busts of the Roman em- 
perors, brought from Italy, is discovered ; 
these take you back, with almost the vivid- 
ness of a saunter through Pompeii, to the 
Ceesarian era, and reproduce the heroes and 
villains of the imperial city very clearly to 
the mind’s eye. There is Cesar Augustus, 
with his noble long head, his broad brow 
and thin lips, and his bold, strong nose; 
Nero, with gross, coarse face, fierce and bru- 
tal: Domitian, fat-chinned and bull-necked ; 
Trajan, intellectual and bland; Antonine, 
with gently aquiline nose and genial smile ; 
and handsome Marcus Aurelius, curly of hair, 
not unlike the of Alcibiades—the 
faces all so exquisitely cut by the sculptor’s 
chisel that they seem living, and their lips 
about to part and speak. The next gallery, 
passing always around leftward, consists of 
the “Greco-Roman Saloons,” where are 
many ancient sculptures of remarkable beau- 


busts 
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ty, as well asa bewildering multitude of 
military and domestic utensils, bejeweled, 
chased, and enameled ornaments, bass-reliefs, 
and coins. The most striking of these an- 
tiquities is the sculpture of the quoit-player 
(Discobolus) found among the ruins of Hadri- 
an’s villa at Tibur, which is again and again 
reproduced in our own parlors in Parian and 
plaster. “The Lycian Gallery” comes next 
in order, and thus we pass from remote to 
yet remoter civilizations—from Roman Lon- 
don to old Rome and Greece, and from these 
to that of Asia Minor. The antiquities of 
this gallery were brought from the Lycian 
cities, especially from Xanthus, whose splen- 
did ruins Sir Charles Fellowes discovered 
some thirty years ago. He removed its 
most valuable treasures to London, among 
them two great dome-shaped tombs of Lye- 
ian satraps. The “Egyptian Gallery” and 
the “ Assyrian Gallery” are yet more replete 
with curiosities which at once symbolize 
and illustrate remote African civilization. 
In the former there are colossal idols—the 
Sphinx, Isis, and Osiris a hundred times re- 


peated, sarcophagi and monuments, tombs | 


of the Ptolemys and the Ramiseses, sepul- 
chral tablets and statues of remote sover- 
eigns, funeral vases and pillars—all crowded 
with the hieroglyphics which still puzzle the 
archeologist as well as amuse the merely 
curious. Memphis and Thebes are plenti- 
fully represented; there stands the colossal 
granite statue of Ramises I., from Thebes, 
and the granite lions from Nubia. In the 
Assyrian transept and gallery are to be 
found the treasures with which the perse- 
verance of Layard has endowed the nation; 
the relics from Nineveh are of most impor- 
tant interest to the archeologist, and give 
clearer hints of the wonderful era of its 
grandeur than any thing hitherto discover- 
ed. Among them may be noted the bass-re- 


liefs from Sennacherib’s palace, the winged | 


and human-headed lions and bulls of Nim- 
roud, the monuments of Sargon, who led the 


Ten Tribes into captivity, contemporary hie- | 


roglyphies describing the exploits of Sar- 


danapalus, and inscriptions recounting the | 
story of Nebuchadnezzar! Not less suggest- | 


ive in the Assyrian galleries are the glass 


and the ivory, the bronzes, mosaics, and mu- | 


sical instruments, the seals and playthings in 
common use among the Assyrians of old; 
here, too, you see the products of the relig- 
ious fancies of this great people—the winged 


figures, the sacrificing monarchs, the half- | 
eagle, half-lion monster who typified the | 


struggle between the powers of good and 


evil, and that winged circle which is sup-| 


posed to have been a symbol of the Assyrian 
God. 


In 1802 Lord Elgin, then embassador to | 
the Sublime Porte, received permission from | 
at | 
Athens, which city happened to be under} 


the Sultan to ransack the Parthenon 
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| temporary Turkish dominion, and 


to carry 
off therefrom whatsoever he might choose 
The privilege was made the most of: th: 
eager embassador proceeded not only to strip 
the Parthenon of the treasures it still coy 
tained, but to take down and ship off parts 
of the edifice itself. These are now to be 
seen in the “Elgin Saloon” in the Britis! 
Museum, and are familiarly known as tly 
“Elgin Marbles.” The pediment of the Par- 
thenon, with its splendid bass-reliefs and its 
perfect proportions, is there, and may }b 
compared with a model of the temple which 
is placed on a table just by it. There, too, 
are the metopes and the frieze, the latter rep- 
resenting the battles of the Centaurs and 
the Lapithe. The sculptures in the Elgin 
Saloon contirm the highest judgment of the 
perfection which sculpture as an art reached 
among the Greeks; even the fragments speak 
to us of their wonderful skill and taste, and 
the refinement of their conceptions of the 
beautiful. One of the most precious privi- 
leges of the Museum is that we are able to 
compare races and ages by their works; and 
a comparison, even by a superficial modern 
eye, between the Assyrian or Lycian and the 
Greek antiquities here preserved is enough 
to convince one of the immeasurable superi- 
ority of the latter in delicacy of imagination 
and cunning of execution. 

The last of the antiquarian galleries on 
the ground-floor is the “ Phigalian Saloon,” 
containing curiosities discovered by Chan- 
dler at Phigalea, an Arcadian city, in 1765. 

These ground-floor apartments present a 
most attractive panorama of the arts and 
usages of the older nations, with their sculp- 
tures, their articles of ornament, their bronzes, 
vases, terra cottas, medals, bass-reliefs, tools, 
weapons, garments, wax figures, paintings, 
tablets, furnitures—collections illustrating 
the customs and manners, the military sci- 
ence, the religious ceremonies, and the thrifty 
arts of the Chinaman and the African, the 
Indian and the Mexican, the Greek, Roman, 
and Egyptian; and coins of all metals—his- 
tories themselves in suggestive epitome. 

Ascending the broad staircase in the ves- 
tibule, the upper story is reached. Here, 
first of all, one enters the spacious apart- 
ments which embrace a noble and wonder- 
fully comprehensive collection of zoological 
specimens. Darwin must have reveled in 
the choice varieties of the ancestors of his 
race which here glare out from the glass 
cases on every side, and paid especial defer- 
ence to the immense black, and certainly al- 
most human, gorilla who occupies a conspic- 
uous position in the middle of the “Central 
Saloon.” He has stately company in two 


|enormous stuffed giraffes, and many varie- 


ties of apes, monkeys, antelopes, goats, and 
bears. The zoological apartments, which 
comprise five or six long rooms, are scientif- 
ically classified, and there are few known 
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leading species of animals which are not 
represented. They range from skeletons of 
mastodons and megatheria to the minutest 
fish and birds. The first room beyond the 
Central Saloon, called the “ South Zoologic- 


al Gallery,” contains a series of mammalia, | 
with an especial wealth of four-footed quad- | 


rupeds; the “ Mammalia Saloon,” further on, 
has the four-handed animals; the “ Eastern 
Gallery,” the bird kingdom, exhibited in or- 


ders, genera, and species, from the eagle to | 


the snow-bird; the “ Northern Gallery,” 
comprising five rooms, illustrating insect 
architecture, reptiles, star-fish and encri- 
nites, British animals, the eggs of British 
birds, a large variety of insects and crus- 
tacea, and sponges; and the “ Shell Room,” 
containing fifty tables of shells, both uni- 
valve and bivalve, and an exceedingly curi- 
ous exhibition. The next series of apart- 
ments contains the geological collection, 
comprised in six rooms, the fossil remains 
being exhibited in cases on the walls, and 
the minerals on the tables. This collection 
includes specimens of the extinct and mam- 
moth vegetable products which flourished 
on the earth in remote geological periods, 
with calamites, enormous ferns, the lepido- 
dendron, and coniferous trees; specimens of 
meteoric iron, among them a part of a mass 
weighing 3300 pounds which fell about 
half a century ago near Treves; of native 
copper, silver, and gold, sulphuric crystals, 
silicates, beryls, emeralds—indeed, the whole 
range of general species of discovered min- 
erals; fossils of mammalian remains, fishes, 
ichthyosauri, the dinornis, elephants, rep- 
tiles, bivalves, and so on. 

Beyond these the “ Egyptian Rooms” are 
entered, and here again the archeologist and 
antiquary have a wide and most interesting 
field of observation. There are fourteen 
glass cases containing mummies of various 
ages and in various states of preservation, 


some dried to black crusts, and others ghast- | 


ly in their horrible naturalness. In the 
cases along the walls are relics exhibiting 
the customs and usages of the subjects of 


the Ptolemys and Ramiseses, among them | 


ornaments, domestic utensils, official and 


priestly costumes, works of art, and idols, 


porcelain and stone figures, articles of toilet, | 


mirrors, dye-cases, and hair-pins; here, too, 


are boxes with paints, palettes, ink-bottles, | 


pen-cases, writing tablets; trade implements, 
such as a carpenter’s mallets, drills, and ehis- 


els; the Egyptian housewife’s needles and | 
Bricks, | 


thread, and Egyptian infants’ dolls. 
terra cotta figures, Greek and Etruscan 
bronze- works, and mural paintings from 
Pompeii, with some precious pieces of Greek 
and Roman sculpture, are to be found in the 
“Temple Room,” this collection having been 
formed and given to the Museum by Sir Will- 
iam Temple. Lovers of antique rertu would 
delight in the “ Etruscan Rooms,” which are 
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literally crowded with the beautiful vases 
which are so rare among us, and so highly 
prized when possessed. These vases, found 
invariably in Etruscan and Grecian graves 
and tombs (suggesting thus their signiti- 
cance), and for the most part over two thou 
sand years old, are of all heights, from an 
inch or two to six or seven feet. Students 
of British history find the apartments of th« 
British and medieval collections the most 
attractive ; for here they find the stone tools 
and warlike implements used by the abo- 
rigines, ancient British pottery, enamelings, 
and porcelain; paintings of the era of Ed 
ward III., the victor of Cressy, taken from 
old St. Stephen’s, at Westminster; and som: 
exquisite specimens of ivory carving. The 
world-famous Portland vase is placed in this 
section ; this, it will not be forgotten, was 
taken from an old tomb near Rome thre: 
|centuries ago, and placed in the Barberi: 

| Palace, whence it was taken by Sir William 
| Hamilton, who sold it to the Duchess of 
| Portland for 1800 guineas ; the duchess gave 
}it tothe Museum. It is of dark blue glass, 
|has seven exquisitely graceful figures in 
| white enamel, and is considered a wonder 
of the art. The ‘ Ethnological Room” has 
a very interesting collection illustrating th: 
national, domestic, military, and religious 
customs and mechanical arts of the far East 
and the far West, of China and Tartary, 
|and of our own Indians, the Mexicans, ang 
the Polynesians; and in the “Meda Room” 
is a bewildering variety of coins, among 
which the Roman and the Anglo-Saxon ar 
the fullest aud most valued. The method 
and logical order in which this vast collee- 
tion, illustrating every art, science, and nat- 
ural phenomenon, is arranged constant]; 
| strike the thinking visitor; there is mate- 
| rial for every study, above all, for the study 
of man as he has been, as the dominion of 
arms and the refinement of civilization hav 
passed from country to country and from 
continent to continent. 

When Washington Irving wrote his papet 
on “The Art of Book-making” in the “Sketch 
Book,” and said of the British Museum Li- 
| brary that it was “an immense collection of 
| volumes of all languages, many of which are 
now forgotten, and most of which are seldom 
| read,” the library contained about 115,000 
volumes ; in 1835 the number had swelled to 
over 200,000; and to-day the sum total of 
| volumes exceeds a million. The beginning 
of the library was the Sloane collection, in 
1757, said to be 50,000 volumes. To this King 
| George II.—perhaps because he, a dapper lit- 
tle German, couldn’t read English, or, if he 
could, cared nothing for books, nor for any 
thing except his horses and his fat old mis- 
tresses from Faderland—added the royal li- 





brary, which had been accumulating at the 
palaces ever since the days of Henry VII.. 
miserly but valiant Richmond of the play. 








[his royal library is very curious: it consists 
of English theological and historical works, 
some Latin classics, and many Spanish and 
Italian works, besides rare vellum-bound and 
illuminated volumes, presentation copies to 
their majesties. A yet noblerroyal gift was 
made to the Museum by George IV., seven 
years before his death (1823), of the splendid 
library of his poor old father, George III. 
[his was the library which had thrown Sam- 
uel Johnson into such an eestasy on a mem- 
orable occasion. One of the Museum libra- 
rians says of it: “ The library of George III. 
is not confined to any particular class of lit- 
erature, but embraces almost every species 
of human knowledge. It is a judicious se- 
lection of the best authors in all depart- 
ments of literature and science, particularly 
in history, and comprises a rich collection of 
the earliest and rarest productions of the 
press.” It would take up more space than 
is at our disposal to enumerate the precious 
curiosities of this library; Caxton’s books 
abound, and so do Wynkyn de Wade’s, and 
Pynson’s. Here is Le Fevre’s “ Troy” (Cax- 
ton, 1470); the “ Book of St. Alban’s,” 1486: 
many books with the autographs of the fa- 
mous Owners or authors, among them Lord 
Bacon, Michael Angelo, Charles I., Essex, 
Katherine Parr, Ben Jonson, Luther, Milton, 
Newton, Voltaire, Swift, and Sir Walter 
Scott; the “first Reformed Prayer-Book of 
Edward VI.,” printed in 1549; and a multi- 
tude of others not less curious. It may be 
added that this collection includes the first 
edition of several of Shakspeare’s plays, and 
that in the general catalogue of the Museum 
the heading “ William Shakspeare” fills two 
folio volumes. There are first editions of al- 
most every famous English work extant. The 
Museum contains seventy-five different edi- 
tions of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” in English, and 
twenty-nine in other languages, including 
Arabic and Bengalee ; seventy-two of “ Para- 
dise Lost” in English, and fifty-two in other 
tongues; seventy-four of “ Robinson Cru- 
soe” in English, and twenty-six in other 
tongues—and so on for many pages, had we 
the pages to spare in which to inelude all 
that is curious under this head. From the 
two royal libraries one may observe the 
literary tastes of the English sovereigns. 
Elizabeth seems to have been an attentive 
reader; Henry VIII. read very little, but had 
enough sense to preserve his father’s books ; 
Charles I., as well as his pedantic father, 
James I., liked religious, political, and phil- 
osophical works; Charles II., what little he 
read, evidently preferred light literature ; 
George III. probably read a great deal of 
history; the other Brunswickers nothing 
at all. 

To the libraries thus united at the Muse- 
tum were added gradually many private col- 
leetions, some of which have already been 
generally mentioned. Of these the most im- 
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portant, perhaps, was that of the Right Hon. 
Thomas Grenville, who died in 1846, at the 
age of ninety-one, after a stirring public ea- 
reer. Mr. Grenville was a relative of Pitt’s, 
and was the English plenipotentiary who ne- 
gotiated the peace between America and En- 
gland, after the Revolution, with Dr. Frank- 
lin; he was afterward First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty in Fox’s “ cabinet of all the talents,” 
of which his brother was Premier. His li- 
brary comprised about 20,000 volumes, and 
included rare editions of Homer, sop, the 
Bible, the Latin classics (among them the 
Aldine Virgil, 1505), and of the older English 
poets and historians. The contributed li- 
braries of Dr. Burney, Dr. Tyrwhitt, Sir R. 
Musgrave, and Sir Joseph Banks added 
many valuable works and series, while the 
annual purchases of foreign works, and the 
law requiring every English publisher to 
furnish copies of all publications gratis to 
the Museum, increase the library by about 
20,000 volumes a year. Besides the collee- 
tion of bound volumes, there are immenst 
masses of pamphlets, newspapers, periodic- 
als, and manuscripts. The newspaper files 
are replete with interest. The earliest of 
these bears the date of 1601, seven years be- 
fore Milton’s birth, and when Shakspeare 
was in his prime. Therein may be found 
accounts of Elizabeth’s state balls, where 
gallant Raleigh and astute Bacon attended ; 
the discontents of Charles I.’s time may be 
traced—at first obscurely hinted, then grow- 
ing always more distinct, until the catas- 
trophe comes; the sanctimoniousness of the 
Commonwealth, the relapse of the Restora- 
tion, may be noted; you may find echoes of 
the wars of factions and churches in the days 
of the last Stuart, and court circulars in 
which Addison is presented to majesty, and 
“literary notis” annoufcing the completion 
of a new poem by “A. Pope, Esquire,” or a 
biting satire by “the Reverend Jonathan 
Swift ;” how “last night Duke Hamilton and 
my Lord Mohun fought in Hyde Park—my 
lord is dead of his wound ;” and then you 
come to the name of Pitt, pitting page after 
page with the brief, pregnant name, and the 
Napoleonic hurly- burly ; Waterloo, in the 
biggest of types known half a century ago; 
and so on, down to the American civil war, 
and the fierce battles of Frank and Teuton 
in 1870. 

The manuscript department has made 
many a secret and sealed book of the past a 
living letter in the hands of such historians 
as Hallam, Froude, Stanhope, and Leckey. 
Many of its contents are contributions by 
the state of unofficial memoirs and corre- 
spondence which before had lain musty and 
neglected in the State Paper and other of- 
fices. To these have been gradually added 
private collections of manuscripts left by 
statesmen, chroniclers, and antiquarians, of 
which the chief are, the Cottonian manu- 
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scripts, collected by Sir Robert Cotton, 
bought by the nation in 1701; the Harleian 
manuscripts, in 7639 volumes; the Lans- 


downe, 1245 volumes; the Royal, 1950 vol- | 


umes; the Sloane, 4100 volumes; the Arun- 
del, 550 volumes; the Burney, 524 volumes ; 
the “Additional” (miscellaneous), 15,000; 
and 4000 “ Oriental” manuscripts. The ex- 
hibition of some of the manuscripts and let- 
ters of which the Museum is the repository, 
in the library apartments on the left of the 
entrance hall, is one of the most interesting 
in the building. There are choice specimens 
of the original works and handwritings of 
the famous in war, literature, politics, and 
royalty, carefully preserved in glass cases, 
and visible to all the world. The believer 
in the theory that handwriting is an index 
of character has here a fertile field for study. 
Here is an old mortgage deed, bearing the 
quaint and almost illegible signature, “‘ Will- 


iam Shakespeare ;” and just by, anagreement, | 


written and signed by John Milton, in which 
he disposes of “‘ Paradise Lost” (April, 1667) 
to Samuel Simmons, the terms of sale being 
tive pounds down, five pounds more when 
thirteen hundred were sold, and five pounds 
additional for each additional thirteen hun- 
dred sold. Samuel Rogers, who bought this 
document for one hundred guineas, present- 
ed it to the Museum. The old feudal days 
are vividly reproduced by the original char- 


ters granted to the barons by William Rufus | 


and Henry I.; and more curious than all is 
the identical Magna Charta, wrung from 
John Lackland, old and yellow, the writing 
almost gone, torn, musty, but still bearing 
the marks of royal assent in the illumina- 
tion and a pitiful remnant of the royal seal. 
There is a legal document signed by Ed- 
mund Spenser, the- original manuscripts of 
Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey,” Johnson’s 
tragedy of “Irene,” Scott’s “ Kenilworth,” 
Pope’s “ Iliad,” Macaulay’s History, and one 
of Ariosto’s longer poems; a dispatch writ- 
ten in Wellington’s own hand on the field 
of Waterloo; and in the same case a plan of 
the battle of the Nile, drawn with pen and 
ink by its victor, Lord Nelson and Bronté ; 
the original “ Basilikon Doron,” the literary 
“royal gift” of James I. to a grateful na- 
tion; the will of poor Mary Queen of Scots; 
the wise diary, in a very handsome hand, of 
John Locke; Frederick the Great’s pedant- 
ties, written in atrocious French, and in a 
small, nervous, cramped hand; the journal, 
in an ill-spelled, soldierly scrawl, of unfortu- 
nate young Monmouth, who tried to conquer 
the crown of England; a poem of Tasso’s; 
autographs of almost every English sover- 
eign from Richard the Lion-Hearted to her 
present majesty, of Peter the Great, Cather- 
ine de Medicis, Gustavus Adolphus, Charles 
XII., and a host of French Henrys and Lou- 
ises; characteristic letters of Raleigh, Wol- 
sey, Knox, Leicester, Montrose, Bacon, New- 


| 








ton, Johnson, Voltaire, Marlborough, and Ru. 
pert; of Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyck, and 
Hogarth; of Leibnitz, Galileo, Descartes 
Pascal, Goethe, and Schiller; of Racine, Coy 

neille, and Moliére; of Dryden, Addiso: 

Swift, and Pope; the Pitts and the Foxes 
Sheridan and Burke, Byron, Wordswort) 
Coleridge, and Scott. The curiosities o: 
this and the contiguous apartments, in th 

shape of illuminated books, prints, engray 

ings, illustrations, specimens of decoratio, 
and binding, are an epitomized history }) 
example of the progress of the various arts 
which enter into the science of book-mak- 
ing, and the reproduction of painting and 
sculpture on paper. 

The great reading-room of the Museum is 
the almost daily resort of many of the men 
and women whose names are famous here as 
there, yet such is the democracy of its goy 
ernment, the humblest and obscurest of au- 
thors, would-be authors, amateur dabblers 
in books, and mere pleasure-seeking novel 
readers may, by complying with certai: 
forms, jostle the world-renowned poet at thi 
threshold, or sit cheek by jowl with an es 
sayist and reviewer in the luxurious, leath- 
er-bound arm-chairs provided for all th 
world. One, as he sits there, is sometimes 
startled, as he refreshes his eyes a moment 
by glancing off his book and round upon his 


| neighbors, to see just beside him a familia: 





face—a face that has many a time looked 
out on him from frontispieces of half-calt 
volumes, or in the windows of photographers 
and bookstores. So, cozily ensconced in a 
spacious fauteuil, with a pile of books which 
have been summoned from the vasty ocean 
of surrounding shelves scattered about the 
desk, have I many times recognized thes 
historic faces. More than once the rotund 
figure and fat, red, Falstaff features of Mark 
Lemon bustled by ; I have seen the tall, boy- 
ish form, deathly white and thoughtful, yet 
youthful face, of Swinburne, sitting close ove 
his books ; Browning, true poet’s face, calm, 
deep, large, dark eyed, gray-haired, and gray- 
bearded ; Lewes, the philosopher, and his il- 
lustrious wife, George Eliot; Froude, seem- 
ing more like a scholarly New Englande: 
than like an Old Englander, with fine, con- 
templative, pale, thinnish features, and a 
sharp, penetrating, brown eye; once, the 
venerable and never-to-be-forgotten head 
and form of Carlyle, with large brow, deep- 
sunken eyes, and shaggy white hair and 
beard; Charles Reade, with his full face, 
small eyes, and bald crown; and Wilkie 
Collins, with full beard and mustache, large, 
round, blue eyes, and quick, prompt manner 

The small collection at Montague House 
was not accessible to the literary world 
without much red tape and difficulty. In 
July, 1759, there were only five readers who 
enjoyed the privilege of the reading-room. 
Only the privileged few could reach it. As 
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the accumulations of curiosities and books 
went on, the aristocratic old mansion be- 
came crowded to But no steps 
were taken to improve the accommodations 
until 1845, when, after much agitation of 
the conservative British mind, Montague 
House was leveled to the ground, and the 
present palace erected on its site, the build- 
ing being completed in 1847. 
found too small to properly accommodate the 
now greatly increased library. The room 
was all taken up by the antiquities, the 
arts, the sciences. It was not till 1854 that 


excess. 


Even this was | 


Parliament was induced to make a grant of 
over £100,000 for new buildings and fittings, 
which included £61,000 “ for the erection of 
a building within the interior quadrangle” 
(the Museum being built as a hollow square), 
“for the purpose of affording increased ac- 
commodation.” 

The new reading-room was thereupon be- 
gun, and completed in three years, receiv- 
ing additional grants, which brought the 
expense of its erection up to the sum of 
| £150,000. It was constructed mainly of 
iron, with brick arches between the main 
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ribs, supported by twenty iron piers, hav- 
ing a sectional area of ten superficial feet 
to each, including the brick casing—two 
hundred feet in all. The form of the read- 
ing-room is circular; it is crowned by a mag- 
nificently vast and noble dome, whose diam- 
eter is one hundred and forty feet, and its 
height one hundred and six, being inferior 
in diameter to the Pantheon at Rome by 
only two feet, and of larger dimension by 
me foot than the dome of the basilica of 
St. Peter. The circular room contains a 


million and a quarter cubic feet of space; | 


and the outlying rooms, used for book de- 
positories, contain 750,000 eubie feet more. 
Over two thousand tons of iron were used 
in the construction of the apartment, the 
weight of the materials comprised in the 
dome being four thousand two hundred 
tons, giving a weight of two hundred tons 
resting upon each pier. This immense 
apartment does not entirely fill the quad- 
rangle formed by the four wings of the 
Museum building, spaces of twenty-five or 
thirty feet being left for ventilation and 
air on all sides. The roof contains two 
separate spherical and concentric air-cham- 
bers, extending over the whole surface, one 
to equalize the temperature during extremes 
of heat and cold out-of-doors, the other to 
carry off the vitiated air from the reading- 
room. The sky-lights, lanterns, and win- 
dows throughout the building are double 
glass, to avoid the effects of condensation. 

Entering the front yard of the Museum by 
the high, gilt-tipped gate, you pass along a 
paved walk, and ascend the spacious flight 
of stone steps leading to the main entrance. 
You pull open the swinging door, and find 
yourself in the high, gray, somewhat gloomy 
vestibule, whence branch off to right and 
left the galleries, crowded with the collected 
curiosities and wonders of the world. But 
(lirectly before you is a long, matted passage- 
way, guarded at the nearer end by two red- 
faced men in uniform. These permit you to 
pass if you are provided with a reading-room 
ticket; or if you merely wish to take a peep 
at the huge domed room, a superior custo- 
dian may easily be found to conduct you to 
the inner door. In the passage-way is a ta- 
ble, whereon are pamphlets, guides, cata- 
logues, manuscript lists, and so on, descrip- 
tive of the library, for sale at trifling prices. 
A little further is a little apartment opening 
on the corridor where a highly respectable 
old functionary, with the (in England) rath- 
er ornamental red nose and white neck-tie, 
and having a Jarge metal label hanging on 
lis breast, receives and tickets the hats, 
cloaks, umbrellas, and canes of the incomers, 
a significant notice on the wall forbidding 
any one to fee him for this service. 

At the glass door you stand still, amazed 
at the scene before you. Whatever one may 
have imagined that reading-room to be, I 


think it will, at first sight, strike him with 
wonder. The other side of the room seems 
literally a great distance off; the dome im. 
presses with real awe, so high is it, so vast 
its proportions, so perfect its gigantic sym 
metry. Then the bewildering, unconceived 
multitude of books—shelves on shelves, tie; 
after tier, section after section, story o 
story—rising trom the floor to the curve o 

the dome; compact, complete through th 

whole immense circle! 

The arrangements and fitting up of th 
interior of the reading-room appear to hay: 
taxed and rewarded the ingenuity of svi 
| master planner, so perfectly adapted to t¢] 
purpose are they. In the very centre of tly 
circle is a circular inclosure, within whic! 
on a raised platform, are the desk of the su 
| perintendent, and the counters where are 
stationed the clerks and attendants. Along 
| these counters you may see piles of books, ti 
| be delivered in due order to the readers, 61 
_to be returned in due order to the shelves 
‘ Outside these circular raised counters, wit} 
jan interval of space between, is anothe: 
cirele of counters on the floor, and outside 
this, with another interval, a third circle of 
counters. These have open shelves under- 
neath, where, in long rows, are the ponderous 
tomes, ranged completely around the circles 
which comprise the catalogue ef the libra 
ry. These are at first bewildering enough 
Indeed, one has to learn the science of using 
this reading-room before he can use it at 
all. The mysteries of pitching upon the 
right teme, and of learning the at first in- 
comprehensible numbers and hieroglyphics 
with which they are filled, require time 
and patience ; indeed, it is a sort of prelim- 
inary drilling to teach one how to study the 
| books themselves with method. Several ot 
these large tomes are catalogues to the cat- 
| alogues; and by them, in process of time 
one gets to learn how to find a subject o1 
author with little difficulty and delay. Som 
of the shelves under the counters contain 
gazetteers, dictionaries, and indexes of many 
sorts. On the counters are placed pens and 
ink, and printed tickets, having on one side 
the regulations to be observed by readers in 
applying for and returning the books or 
manuscripts, and on the other a form to be 
filled up with certain particulars describing 
the works sent for, and stating the number 
| of the. desk the reader has chosen. The 
|readers’ seats and tables diverge as radii 
| from these central counters toward the cir- 
|eumference. There are thirty-five of these 
tables; eight, thirty-four feet long, accom- 
| modate each sixteen readers on either side ; 
| nine, thirty feet long, fourteen readers ; two, 
| thirty feet long, eight readers (these two 
being reserved for the exclusive use of the 
|lady readers); sixteen, six feet, accommo- 
dating two readers each. There is in the 





reading-room ample and comfortable pro- 
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vision for about three hundred readers at 
one time; each desk gives a space of over 
four feet to its occupant. A division or 
screen runs longitudinally across the desks, 
dividing one row of readers from the oppo- 
Site row; both rows facing toward the 
screen. This screen is provided with a 
hinged desk, graduated on racks, and a 
leather-covered shelf, which folds into the 
screen, for holding books. An inkstand is 
fixed in the sereen next this shelf, with pen- 
holders containing quills freshly distributed 
every morning. The desk is broad and 
covered with black leather. It is made of 
iron, and its frame-work contains air-distrib- 
uting channels, contrived so that the ven- 
tilation is at the top of the screen, above | 
the heads of the readers; this apparatus is | 
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freely controlled by valves. Beneath th: 
feet is a tubular foot-rail passing from end 
to end of the rows of desks, wherein, in cold 
weather, is introduced a current of warm 
water, of great comfort to the damp feet just 
out of the snow. The catalogue counters 
are supplied with a similar ventilating and 
heating apparatus, their pedestals them- 
selves being tubes, which communicate with 
the air-chamber below. The whole reading- 
room is fitted with hot-water pipes, set in 
radiating lines. A shaft, sixty feet high, 
supplies the fresh air, and the apparatus ad- 
mits a supply of fresh air for five hundred 
persons at the rate of ten cubic féet per min- 
ute. Summer ventilation is provided for by 
steam-pipes, which on the roof and dome are 
heated, and extract the foul air. On the side 
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of the room furthest from and opposite the 
entrance is an inclosed corridor running 
from the superintendent’s desk in the cen- 
tre to a door at the circumference. This is 
used by the officers and attendants, who 
through it proceed in from and out to the 
surrounding apartments, whence most of the 
books called for by the readers are taken. 
When the reader has filled his printed form, 
he hands it to one of the attendants at the 
central desk. By him it is passed to another 
attendant, whose task it is to search out 
and bring in the works called for. They are 
laid on the central desks, and are carried by 
still another corps of employés to the read- 
er’s desk, which has been designated on the 
rinted ticket. 
printed ticket. On one side are the regula- 
ions—that the reader must not ask for more 
than one work on the same ticket; that the 
heading of the work wanted must be tran- 
scribed from the catalogues, with as much of 


the title as is necessary to its identification ; | 


that the form must be filled in a plain, clear 
hand; and that before the reader leaves the 
room he must return each book or set of 
books to an attendant, when he will obtain 
the corresponding ticket (which he has sent 
in for the books, and which is retained at 
the desk), the reader being responsible for 
the books as long as the ticket remains un- 
canceled. They are canceled with a blue 
lead-pencil, and returned on receipt of the 
books. The reader is further admonished 
that he must on no account take a book or 
manuscript out of the reading-room; and 
further, that permission to use the reading- 
room will be withdrawn from any person 
who writes or makes marks on any part of a 
printed book or manuscript. On the other 
side of the printed ticket is the blank form, 
which must be filled by stating the press 
mark, heading, and title of the work wanted, 
place and date of its publication, its size 
(whether 8vo, or 12mo, or what), the date, 
signature, and number of desk. I may add 
that the reader may choose any desk which 
he may find vacant; and that the rows of 
desks are designated by letters, A, B, C, ete., 
while each desk is numbered 1, 2, 3, ete.; 
and the desk is identified, say, as D 3, or G 6, 
which enables the attendant to find it with- 
out difficulty. 

The process is, then, simply this: the 
reader first selects his desk, and notes its 
number, and the letter designating its row, 
He then goes to the catalogues, which are in 
manuscript, and constantly added to, and as 
he finds the books that he wishes to consult, 
fills up for each work (no matter how many 
its volumes) one of the printed forms. He 
may thus order as many books as he chooses. 
He hands the forms in, returns to his desk, 
and waits. It usually takes about half an 
hour before the books are laid before him. 
Meanwhile he may, if he chooses, wander 
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I may as well describe this | 








along the shelves in the circular room, tak; 
down any he pleases, consult them, or ea 
them to his desk to read. This is a precious 
privilege, for here are ranged, in methodic 


ry 


divisions, most of the standard works on th: 


various branches of learning, as well as th, 
reviews, monthlies, and weeklies, dictio) 
aries of all languages, biographical work: 
encyclopedias, Parliamentary records, top 
graphical works, and fictions. A chart « 
the room is found on the catalogue counters 
This shows in sections, and between the 1 
diating rows of desks, the various divisions 
of the shelves, For instance, the shelves 
between row A and row B might be histor 
ical works, between B and C philosophical 
between C and D fiction, and so on; so tha 
a glance at the chart, and then at the letters 
marked at the head of each row of desks 
shows at once where any particular class of 
works may be found. It is hard to imagin 
a more simple or more perfect system. 

The total number of volumes in the read- 
ing-room and the adjacent apartments (in- 
cluding the room of typographical curios 
ties and antiquities, where one sees the fa 
mous autographs—the Magna Charta, Shaks- 
peare’s signature, and so on) is nearly, if 
not quite, three-quarters of a million. This 


| enormous figure does not include the almos' 


countless tracts, pamphlets, manuscripts, and 
newspaper files. In one year 11,000 vol 
umes and 27,000 parts of volumes were adid- 
ed to this great estate of learning; whil 
counting every acquisition, pamphlet as we! 
as volume, the total reached 163,000! The 
number of volumes in the great “dome 
room” alone is about 80,000, Many ot 
these are, however, inaccessible to the direct 


procurement of the reader, being in uppei 


tiers reached by light iron staircases and 
galleries only used by the attendants. Of 
the volumes within the reach, and accessible 
to the free use, of the reader there are some 
20,000. The structure of the book-cases is, 
to one interested in interior architecture, 
one of the most curious of the many marvels 
of the Museum. They are very simply built, 
the uprights being formed of malleable iron, 
galvanized and framed together, having 
beechen wood fillets inserted between the 
iron to receive the brass pins on which the 
shelves rest. The frame-work sustains the 
iron perforated floors of the light galleries, 
a part of which is a clear space between the 
back of the shelves and the flooring, by which 
the light of the rear sky-lights is thrown 
down the backs of the books on each tier, so 
that the lettering may be distinct through 
the book ranges. The shelves themselves 
are of galvanized plate, edged with wain- 
scot, covered with russet-colored leather, and 
having attached a “book- fall.” Wadded 
pads are set at either end of the shelves to 
prevent injury to the binding when the books 
are taken out or restored to their places. 
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Except in the case of the external walls, the | 
book-cases are double, the books being placed 
on both sides, and an iron-work lattice fixed 
for their separation longitudinally. A curi- 
ous statistician has discovered that the edi- 
fice contains three lineal miles of book-cases 
eight feet high, and twenty-five miles of 
shelves; and descending to a still minuter 
detail, calculated that the leaves of the vol- 
umes therein, placed edge to edge, would 
extend 25,000 miles, or more than thrice the 
globe’s diameter. 

The decoration of this great reading-room | 
hus been well cared for, and is throughout 
characteristic of that sort of substantial and | 
solid elegance in which the English delight, 
and which is an “ English trait.” The superb 
interior dome—the architectural marvel of 
the place—is relieved by light colors, and 
adorned with pure and tasteful gilding; 
this gives a cheerful tinge to the whole vast 
apartment. The concave of the dome is di- 
vided into twenty broad stripes by moulded 
ribs, gilded with unalloyed gold -leaf, the 
edges fringed with a leaf-pattern scalloped 
edge. Each stripe, or section, has a cireu- | 


lar-headed window, with three panels above | 
(the central medallion-shaped), bordered 
with gilt mouldings, the field of the panels 
being sky-blue, and the margins a deep 
cream-color. The central medallion at the 
top has the royal monogram, alternated with 
the imperial crown, The lower cornice is | 
massive and gilded; and the compartments | 
of the dome, the ribs and bases, the book- | 

| 

| 


cases and galleries, the panels and railings, 
are all richly adorned with cheerful colors, 
the purest gilding, and elaborate (but not 
gingerbread) ornamentation. 

Thus is this splendid boon, given to the 
nation by the nation, surrounded by every | 
accessory to render its use easy and practi- 
cable, its occupancy cheerful and comfort- 
able, and its sphere harmonious with the | 
purpose for which it exists. That it is ap- 
preciated, one only needs to look through 
the glass door and observe the human busy 
bees sucking in the sweets which they find 
in books. In the course of a year between 
seventy-five and one hundred thousand per- | 
sons make use of the reading-room. An av- | 
erage day’s attendance comprises some two 
hundred persons. The utmost order, deco- | 
rum, and quiet method prevail. One of the 
superior officers of the library has the gen- | 
eral supervision over the reading-room, who 
is always to be found at the superintendent’s 
desk in the centre of the hall. To him is 
contided not only the general task of over- 
seeing that the attendants perform their 
duty with order and celerity, and preserving 
the decorum of the room-—he also is charged 
with the special duty of assisting the read- 
ers in their researches. 


The rules of admission as a reader to the 
reading-room are broad and liberal, and in- | 
Vou. XLVI.—No. 272.—14 


terpose no obstacle to any student, however 
humble and obscure, who honestly desires 
to use its privileges. Those privileges are 
quite as accessible to foreigners as to Lon- 
doners. 

The reading-room is open on every week- 
day except certain church holidays, and the 
first weeks in January, May, and September 
(for putting in order and repairs), from nine 
till four in the winter, five in fall and spring, 
and six in summer. 

With all the English conservatism and 
hesitation in establishing popular institu- 
tions, and love of restricting and hedging 
about with conditions and qualifications 
great public privileges, no city of our re- 
public can show a more substantial or more 
liberally managed public benefit than this 
reading-room. The reality of its freedom, 
its order, and its entire adaptability to an- 
swer its purpose, impress one. Here is one 
place where, without fee or favor, the hum 
ble student and the foreign scholar may 
partake of, and luxuriate in, the wealth of 
England; may participate in the marvel- 


| ous range of lore, in every tongue, of ev- 


ery art and science, which her wealth, nobly 
bestowed, has collected. I can think of no 
happier destiny for the ardent lover of books, 


| for a historian, a man of science, a statisti 


cian, a novelist, or a mere student absorptive 
but not fruitful, than to have cozy lodgings 
in the vicinity of Russell Square, a satisfac- 
tory English landlady, and a ticket—daily 
used—to the reading-room. He may sit in 





| one of the roomy fauteuils as luxuriously as 


the West End lord in his velvet-lined ma- 
hogany, and may look round with a sense of 
ownership (for their use and fruits are freely 
his) upon a far prouder possession of learn- 
ing than the greatest West End lord can 
boast. He is in goodly company; for here 
burrow, almost invariably, the scholars, ro- 
mancérs, philosophers of England. He sits, 
coequal in his privileges, with the British 
aristocracy of brain. He is served as faith- 


| fully and as quickly as is the minister of 


state by his favorite private secretaries. 
There is the whole day long to revel, un- 
interrupted if he will, in his beloved stud- 
ies, in a tranquil and studious sphere, out 
of hearing of the bustle of the streets, though 
here is busiest London roaring all about 
him. If he grows weary for the while of 
his books and the quiet, he may walk out 
and wander through those seemingly endless 
corridors where are literally crowded the an- 
tiquities of Egypt and of Pheenicia, of An- 
tioch and Afghanistan, of Athens and Rome ; 
where are collected the marvels of geology 
and of mechanical science, of biology and 
the arts, ancient, medieval, and modern, He 
may read up his subject in the reading-room, 


| and stepping into a neighboring corridor, find 


it practically illustrated in the glass cases 
which surround him. 
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letters that were put into the frame, hurried 
jme out of the room again, and back to ow 


HAD lost all hope of inheriting my un-| table in the library. 
i cle’s estate at Martinique when, through 


“T need these,” he said, seating himself, 


some mysterious freak, he left it in his will | and placing the letters before him, “to com- 
to an utter stranger, Paul Wade by name, | plete the history of the picture you saw just 


who had lived with my uncle since the death 
of my cousin Athalie in New York. This 
stranger seemed to be beloved as a son by 
my uncle, and it was probable that this beau- 
tiful inheritance would be forever estranged 
from the name and family of Gervase. It 
was therefore a delightful surprise to me to 
receive a letter from Mr. Wade, inviting me 
to visit him at Martinique, stating that his 
health was failing, and he would be glad if, 
as his rightful heir, I would remain with 
him and take charge of the estate. I lost 
no time in hastening to him, and finding him, 
although very reticent and preoccupied in 
his manner, a most excellent fellow at heart, 
was careful not to pester him with intrusive 
questions. 

We got on very well together, and he was 
even good enough to tell me that he enter- 
tained a sincere regard for me, for which I 
was, in good truth, very grateful. 

This happened one night in the library at 
Martinique. We had been sitting there si- 
lently together. _ About us there was every 
luxury conceivable; the grounds outside 
were in themselves an earthly paradise ; but 
somehow I had fallen into a singular reverie. 
I looked for a while at the ghostly shadows 
of the trees upon the garden walk outside. 
They seemed in the weird moonlight to be 
dancing an elfish measure to the melancholy 
cadence of the waves breaking upon the dis- 
tant shore. The silence became oppressive. 

“ Perhaps you'll laugh at me, Paul,” I said, 
“but ina sentimental way I believe in ghosts. 
Not the fellows that stalk about in white 
sheets, you know, but the communion of a 
heavenly spirit with an earthly one.” * 

He started, and looked at me earnestly. 
Then he stretched out his hand to me across 
the library table. 

“T like you very much, Antoine,” he said, 
“and have great reason to be thankful you 
are to inherit the estate. I became its own- 
er through just such a communion as you 
spoke of—through the agency of a spirit.” 

I dropped his hand, and poured out for 
myself some wine. 

‘*Come with me,” he cried, snatching up a 
sandle ; and following him through the spa- 
cious corridor, I entered the bed-chamber of 
my host. It fronted the sea, and, although 
plainly furnished, was perhaps the most at- 
tractive room in the house. Immediately 
over the mantel was a large picture covered 
with some fleecy drapery, through which I 
could see the faint outline of a dead woman 
lying upon a velvet pall. Without raising 
the curtain that concealed the picture, he 
thrust his hand under it, and grasping some 


| 


now.” 

“T beg your pardon,” Isaid. “ You forgot 
to allow me to see it. I must confess,” | 
added, yielding to a reasonable curiosity, “ | 
should like to very much.” 

“Tt is of no interest to any one but me,” 
he rejoined, quickly, ‘as you will see when 
you hear the following story :” 


I entered the city of New York (Mr. Wad 
continued) one cold night in December. Un- 
der the black, cold, infinite sky that night 
there was not a creature more absolutely 
friendless than I. Between me and starva- 
tion there rested a very little money, a crud 
idea of color, some talent in drawing, and a 
resolute will to become a painter. I was in 
search of a studio in the great metropolis. 
All that I needed was a garret with an up- 
per light, and this I stumbled upon in an 
old house in West Broadway, It was difti- 
culf to induce the miserable old Frenchman 
that kept the store below to let me have the 
room. He wanted to thrust me into every 
nook in the old barrack but the garret, the 
very one that was necessary to me. The 
man was old, with little piercing gray eyes, 
skin like a piece of parchment, and a nose 
and chin that almost met. Greed of the 
most rapacious and repelling kind was writ- 
ten upon every line of his face. I offered 
him a month’s rent in advance for his gar- 
ret, and the sight of the money finished the 
bargain. He signed the receipt with his 
shaky skeleton claws. His name was Bap- 
tiste Perrét. 

Having procured possession of my room, 
I proceeded to explore it. A matter of five 
minutes finished the research. It was large 
and square, and gloomy to desolation. A 
dim light struggled in from the upper win 
dow through the dirt and grime of ages. 


|The dingy boards were full of cracks and 
jholes; the old black rafters concealed an 


| call forth a species of admiration. 


army of spiders, and the immense festoons 
of webs were so ingeniously contrived as to 
An old 
wooden bedstead leaned up against the wall 
in one corner; in another reclined a chair 
minus a back. This comprised the furni- 


ture ofthe room. An open fire-place yawned 


, dejectedly. 


before me, suggestive of the genial warmth 
that poverty denied me. I looked about me 
What a horrible future loomed 
up before me! To pass day after day in 
this dingy den, perhaps in the end to die 
here of starvation! I, who loved light and 
warmth and luxury, to be condemned to the 
desolation of this abominable garret! I 
started up and fled from the house. I went 
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out in the cold December night, and walked 
restlessly up and down, arguing with myself 
manfully. At the end of an hour I went 
back to my garret with a few candles and 
some crackers. I resolved firmly that, come 
what might, that garret for the time should 
be my home. It was after ten when I lay 
down upon the bed in the corner and strove 
to sleep. I found it impossible. It was 
too cold. There was but one blanket, and 
that of the thinnest and most miserable 
quality. A fierce wind rattled at the win- 
dows and swept through the room. My 
very bones ached, and shaking as if with 
an ague, I strove in vain to chafe a little 
warmth into my limbs. I lay thus wide 
awake for a couple of hours. 

Suddenly I felt a singular numb sensation 
creeping over me. A delicious warmth 
spread itself about me, crept into my lungs, 
and lifted the oppression from my chest. I 
felt as if transported from that terrible region 
in Dante’s “‘ Inferno,” where the lost are im- 
bedded in eternal fields of ice, to the realms 
of paradise. The thought struck me that 
[ had gone through with the preliminary 
torture of freezing, and had reached that 
fatal stage of numbness which had been de- 
scribed to me as a blissful reaction. I re- 
solved not to struggle against it in the least. 
If death had come to me in this shape, it 
was too comfortable to resist. 

I became, however, gradually conscious 
of a feeling that startled me. J was certain 
there was something or somebody in that room 
with me! 

This fancy was a troublesome one, for to 
prove the truth of my conviction I was com- 
pelled to get out of bed and search the room. 
[ aroused myself from my trance reluctantly, 
and strove to reach the mantel, where I had 
left my candle and matches. As I groped 
along the floor my hand suddenly came in 
contact with something like drapery. I 
started back wondering, and recalled to my- 
self the utter bareness of the room when I 
went to bed. Then I again stretched forth 
my hand. I distinctly felt a hard substance 
—a square beam of wood, with folds of cloth 
hanging about it. Resolving to see this 
strange article of furniture, I got upon my 
feet and walked directly to the wall, feeling 
my way around the room until I reached 
the mantel. Lighting my candle, I looked 
eagerly about me. Not a trace of any thing 
could be seen. The room was as bare and 
desolate as ever. More bare and desolate, 
for it was colder than before. I went back 
to bed again, and shivered there till morn- 
ing. The next day I passed in a futile effort 
to paint. lLarranged my easel, stretched my 
canvas, laid out my colors, and endeavored 
to sketch out the outlines of a picture. The 


effort was a wretched one, and I went out 


for a walk. 
Passing my landlord on the rickety stairs, 





it occurred to me to ask of him the meaning 
of the singular piece of furniture I had found 
in my room the night before. 

“Tell me, Mr, Perrét,”’ I said, “do you 
keep a ghost up in my garret ?” 

He started back, an ashy pallor in his face. 

“Don’t get frightened,” I hastened to add ; 
“it’s only the ghost of a table or couch, or 
something in the furniture line ; I can swear 
I felt two posts of wood in the middle of the 
tloor, with some sort of drapery about them.” 

Mr. Perrét did not reply, and I went 
through the store out into the street. It ap- 
peared to me that my landlord did not do a 
very thriving business, as the most abject 
poverty and wretchedness seemed to reign 
in the great barrenroom. It was something 
in the pawnbroker way, as there were bun- 
dles and boxes with tickets upon them; but 
a look of mould and desolation was upon 
every thing. 

Getting back about nightfall, I lighted my 
candle, with a bustling attempt at cheer that 
was pitiably abortive. The fact was, I was 
never made to rough it in solitude of this 
miserable kind. Then it was impossible to 
fight against the cold that reigned in my 
garret. It made the teeth chatter in my 
head, the blood congeal in my veins, and J 
looked back with longing to the feeling of 
relief I had felt upon the previous night. I 
was glad when the time came for me to creep 
under my wretched blanket. My delight 
may be imagined when, after suffering an 
agony of cold, I felt suddenly again the de- 
licious warmth of the night before—the soft 
air, the impalpable, vague luxury of my for- 
mer trance. I remained perfectly quiet, re- 
solving this time not to move. 

But against my will, although I resolute- 
ly strove against it, | became conscious that 
the something of the night before was in the 
room with me again; and although I would 
much rather not have investigated the mys- 
tery, I was in a manner compelled to again 
get out of bed and grope about the floor. 

Suddenly my hand touched the drapery of 
cloth, and in withdrawing it I felt again the 
beam of wood. 

I confess I was startled. I resolved to 
grasp it, whatever it was, and drag it with 
me to the light. But upon endeavoring to 
move it, [ found it was impossible—either it 
was too heavy, or it was fastened to the floor. 
I passed my hand along the folds of cloth, 
and found they extended for several feet. 
The beams of wood seemed to support a 
few boards at the top, over which this cloth 
wasthrown. I got upon my feet, and placed 
my hand upon the top of the boards. I drew 
back suddenly. An icy chill struck to the 
very marrow of my bones. I retreated to 
the wall again, and, reachipg the mantel, 
lighted my candle and looked about me. 

Nothing, absolutely nothing, was to be 


| seen! 
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I remained in the chair all night. 

The next night I left my candle burning, 
and saw nothing but the bare room, felt 
nothing but the cold. 

I suffered so much with cold, disappoint- 
ment, and bafiled curiosity that when night 
same again I resolved to put away my can- 
dle. If darkness was necessary for the in- 
vestigation of this mystery, there should be 
the most Stygian obscurity. 

Nevertheless, when, upon shivering for a 
time, I felt suddenly the familiar warmth 
envelop me, the luxurious atmosphere creep 
in at my mouth and nostrils, I trembled. I 
confess it, I was seized with a nameless ter- 
ror. Chill after chill crept down my back, 
a peculiar sensation went through my scalp. 
I felt, so to say, my hair rising upon my head. 

This physical cowardice did not, however, 
deter me from pursuing my task, nor did it 
detract from my eagerness and anxiety to 
solve the whole mystery of that presence in 
the room. 

I got out of my bed and crept softly over 
the floor. Some intuitive instinct impelled 
me to use no haste, make no noise. Gentle- 
ness and courtesy, reverence and chivalry, 
were needed here, not coarseness, nor rude 


strength, nor brutality. I reached the dra- | 


pery, and extended my hand along the sub- 
stance which it covered. Suddenly the dra- 
pery stopped. My hand fell an inch or two, 
and touched a face colder than marble. 

It was a dead body which that drapery 
covered, and which lay upon those boards 
in my room. 

I had known it the night before. I had 
looked forward to it confidently, but could 
not subdue the ague that seized upon my 
limbs. An icy sweat covered me. I was 


again overcome with fear, and retreated to | 
the mantel. When I lighted the candle, I | 


yas, of course, alone, and I cursed my cow- 
ardice bitterly. 

A week after I had become familiar with 
the presence, and had grown, horrible as it 
may seem, to look forward to its coming. 
Why not? Desolate, abandoned, despairing 
as I was, it saved me from madness. It 
brought me warmth and dreamful ease. It 
was food for my mind, consolation to my 
heart. If the living had cast me off, the 
dead had come to comfort me. I passed 
hour after hour alone with it, and grew fa- 
miliar with it as with a companion. It was 
the body of a young girl. The outlines of 
the face were smoothly rounded, the features 
delicate and small; the lids of the eyes were 


large and full, and the lashes fine and long. | 


The teeth were regular and perfect; and 


even the tiny ear was a marvel of exquisite | 


form. The hair I felt must be of a soft gold- 
en color: it had not the vigor of black or 
brown, and passed through my hand like 
meshes of silk or floss. I could not see it. 
I could see nothing; but instinct—fancy— 
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| who can tell what it was ?—taught me every 
line of the form, every color, every grace, of 
my nightly companion. 

Ah, how gracious and good was that poor 
dead girl to me! Thus early deprived of 
life and the gladness of being, she wandered 
back and brought her sweet spirit to min- 
ister to mine. Some divine womanly pity 
led her to seek out the most wretched creat- 
ure upon earth, to shed light and joy upon 
his path. 

At last a divine inspiration seized upon 
me. Since all her loveliness was mine, why 
not copy it? I resolved to paint her, to 
have her for my own forever. 

Then, behold a happy man at last! My 
dingy garret was transformed into a palace 
of light. Day after day I lingered at my 
work, forgetting to eat or drink in my glad- 
ness. Day after day the picture grew, until 
at last I saw her! A sweet pale face, the 
soft low brow shadowed with a cloud of 
golden hair, a delicate sensitive mouth and 
rounded chin, the glory of her eyes hidden 
by the transparent lids, a face and form 

| beautiful as a woman’s and holy as an an- 
gel’s, abided upon my easel. The day upon 
which I finished it I was wild with delight. 
I waited for the night with feverish eager- 
ness, for I wanted to tell my pale cold gir! 
all that I had done for her. 

But alas! when night came I sought her, 
and she was not. My hand wandered in 
vain for the familiar drapery: it had van- 
|ished with its sweet burden forever. | 
| sought my candle, and lighted it with trem- 
bling fingers. If she had gone from my 
picture, I must have died with sorrow, but 
she was there to gladden my eyes and com- 
fort my heart. 

What if it was the picture of a dead wom- 
an with her pall about her! To me she 
might have been lying asleep upon a couch 
of velvet in an atmosphere of luxury and 
perfume. I had painted her as she came to 
me, all cold and pale, but filling me with 
warmth and gladness. 

But I was starving—literally starving. | 
had not a penny left with which to buy food, 
and my greedy old landlord was clamoring 
for his rent. He forced his way into my 
room one morning, and cast his sacrilegious 
eyes upon my picture. He was cowardly 
enough to be afraid of it, and put out his 
hands in an agony of terror. 

“Why, you miserable man,” I said, ‘are 
you afraid of a picture ?” 

| He staggered out upon the landing. 

| “Trust me for a little while, Mr. Perrét,” I 
| said, ‘and I will pay.” 

He wrung his hands, and declared he 
| wanted no money, but begged of me, for the 
| love of God, to go and leave him in peace. 
| He called Heaven to witness he was poor, 
| miserably poor. 

“ All that you see below is not mine,” he 


cried, piteously; “they are my customers, | 


on the faith of,a man!” 

“Then let me also be a customer,” I said, 
taking from my pocket a silver watch. 
“ What will you give me for this?” 

To my surprise, he wrung his hands to- 
vether, and held them up to me pleadingly. 

“What do you want for it?” he whined. 
‘Tam so miserably poor! It is worth noth- 
ing. What do you want for it?” 

“Tt’s worth ten dollars,” I said, and fol- 
lowed him down into the store. He seemed 
in a terror of excitement; and after giving 
me the ten dollars appeared to hesitate 
about taking the watch. I left him watch- 
ing me as I went down the street to get my 
frugal provisions for the week. 

When I returned, a grim silence prevailed 
in the house, but I was too much preoccu- 
pied to notice it. 

I had resolved to place my picture in the 
Academy. If you should ask me why, I 
could not tell, but something determined 
me to ask for its admittance, and it was re- 
ceived. They even praised it, and ticketed 
it with a number. 

“What name ?” they asked. 

“Ah! I do not know,” I replied. 

The obliging gentlemen looked at it a 
while, then at me, wonderingly. ‘Suppose 
we call it ‘A Vision?” said one of them. 

“ But does not a vision imply something 
seen ?” I asked. 

“Well, won’t they see your painting?” 
he replied. ‘At all events, it’s a nice fanci- 
ful name, and I’m a judge of these things.” 

He seemed, in a grandiloquent sort of way, 
good-natured enough, and I thanked him for 
his suggestion. 

Presently I stood before my picture, and 
found it was called, “ No. 289—A Vision.” 
Beside it was a dreamy landscape, a bit of 
island scenery, all soft and glowing and 
beautiful, as befitted some region of the sun. 
I know not how it was, but I fancied my poor 
child enjoyed the nearness of that dream of 
an enchanted island. 

I left her there, and went back to my old 
home. The store upon the ground-floor was 
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Since the sweet phantom refused to come 
to me again—since all that remained to me 
of her rested in that great, warm, luxurious 
gallery—since that wretched man had fled, 
why should I cling to the old habitation? 
I felt that excitement and semi-starvation 
had already done enough for my brain, and 
determined to shake this dust and phantasy 
from me. I would go out in the clear, cold 
sunshine, and labor and hope and live like 
the human creatures about me. That day I 
left the house in West Broadway, and took 
a cheap lodging up town. For—shall I con- 
fess it ?—I was unable to get to work in ear- 
nest until I had again with me all that I 
could have of my friend. Let me once have 


| her picture, the very coinage of my love for 


her, as my daily companion, and I felt that 
I could do any thing. I haunted the Acad- 
emy night and day, waiting anxiously for 
the time when I could carry away my prize. 
I parted with a valuable ring, and lived fru- 
gally again—in poverty, loneliness, almost 
in despair. For at times a bitter agony as- 
sailed me. How insatiable is man! I be- 
gan to regret that she was dead. I felt a 
vague yearning when I thought of the sweet, 
cold face, the still hands. Bitter sobs rose 
in my throat. I felt my heart bursting 
within me. She was the only woman I had 


j}ever loved, and I did not even know her 


name. She could not tell me, for she was 
dead. Without doubt she was dead! 

I knew I was losing flesh and spirits day 
by day. I knew that in the old village 


where I was born no one would recognize 


the gaunt, shabby, wild-eyed man for the 
joyous, hopeful youth that only a few years 


| ago seemed filled with the ruddiness of life. 


I felt at times a desperate longing to rid 
myself of my reveries and dreams. This 
strife for gold seemed to me a manly thing 
then, full of vigor and common-sense and 
courage. I envied the waiter at the cheap 
eating-house, the negro that carried in coal; 


and going down upon the dock one day, I 


closed, the shutters were up, and as I passed | 


the door of the back-room I saw that it was 
empty. I went through into the store, and 


that also was empty. All the bundles and | 


tickets were gone ; but upon the counter lay 
my silver watch. I looked upon it in be- 
wilderment. What did it all mean? Ifthe 
old Frenchman had fled with the goods of 
his customers, why not take mine also? He 
had paid me its nominal value. What could 
be the meaning of this spasmodic honesty ? 
What fearful mystery enveloped every thing 
in this dreary old house? Why did he shrink 


from me with terror? and why was he wild | 


with fear at the sight of a picture ? 
I went up to my garret, and found the 
desolation there insupportable. 


joined a body of men who trundled barrows 


\to and fro a great ship that lay near by, 


and shouted and strained my muscles with 
the rest. All in vain; my physical power 
was too weak, the tension upon my nerves 
too strong. All I gained by my day’s labor 
were blistered hands, aching joints, a singu- 
lar dizziness in my head, and a dollar and 
fifty cents! 

When I entered my room that night I 
found this note upon my table: 


“* Mr. Paul Wade: 

“Dear Srzr,—I have learned that your picture in the 
Academy, ‘ No. 289—A Vision,’ is in the possession of 
the artist. I desire to purchase it. An early reply 
will much oblige, Yours very truly, 


* ANTOINE GERVASE. 
“ Brank Horst.” 


The idea of parting with my picture for 
gold was ludicrous enough to make me laugh, 
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if I had not forgotten how. I immediately 
sent this reply: 


*“*M. Antoine Gervase: 
“Dear Sin,—The picture, ‘No. 289—A Vision,’ is 
not for sale. Yours truly, Paut Wavr.” 


Within an hour I received the following 
reply: 
* Mr. Paul Wade: | 

“Dear Srr,—Will you do me the kindness to grant | 
me an early interview at my hotel? I would not ask 
this favor if my health permitted me the pleasure of 
calling upon you. As it is of the greatest importance 
to me to see you soon, I will take the liberty of asking 
you to come at the hour of four this evening, and shall 
await your coming with anxiety. 

** Yours very sincerely, 
* Brank Hore.” 


AnTOINE GERVASE. 


A lingering respect for the rules of civil- 
ization compelled me to comply with this 
last request, and punctually at four I went 
to the hotel. I asked for M. Gervase, and 
was shown into a private parlor. Almost 
immediately there entered, from an adjoin- 
ing room, a tall, thin gentleman, with an air 
of subdued grief that relieved the otherwise 
haughty and severe expression of his face. 
There was something familiar to me in his 
large brown eyes. He wore a velvet dress- 
ing-robe, trimmed with fur, for which he 
apologized, stating that his health was deli- 
cate, and that he came from a warm climate. 

“T am from the island of Martinique,” he 
said, “‘and I hope soon to return, and, with 
your permission, take with me your picture.” 

“That can not be,’ I replied. ‘TI will not 
part with it.” 

“Oh, pardon me,” he exclaimed, with emo- 
tion; ‘I must have it. I could not leave it in 
the possession of another.” 

“T can not part with it,” I repeated. 

“Will you pardon me,” he said, “ and not 
deem me impertinent, if I ask why ?” 

“Because it is dear to me,” I replied, 
frankly. ‘It is, I may say, necessary to 
me.” 

“ As—as a thing of art ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered; “ and as a thing of af- 
fection.” 

He started, and looked at me earnestly. 

“Will you do me the favor, the very great 
favor, to explain what you mean ?” he said. 

“No,” I replied; “for the simple reason 
that you would not understand me, and 
would consider me a madman.” 

“ Ah, Sir,” he said, “if I could induce you 
to give me yourconfidence! Tellme. Is— 
is the picture a portrait ?” 

“ No—yes,” I said, scarcely knowing how 
toreply. ‘It is, and yet it is not. I assure 
you, Sir,” I added, impatiently, “the origi- 
nal of that picture can be nothing to any 
one but me—to me she is every thing!” 

“ Ah, great Heaven!” he said, grasping a 
cane and leaning heavily upon it. “ You say 
‘she— Tell me, then, who is she? What 








is her name? where did you first find her? 
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and where is she now? Let me look upon 
her, in the name of God!” e 
“That would be impossible,” I said. “J 


/ ean not.” 


“You can not!” he said, rising from his 


| seat and approaching me. ‘Are you, then, 


determined that my life shall be the sacri- 
fice to your obstinacy and cruelty? Since I 
have seen your picture I have néither tasted 
food nor slept, and you will not in pity an- 
swer these few simple questions!” 

“Sir,” I replied, also rising from my seat 
and confronting him, “TI will do that which 
you desire of me; but I warn you it will 
only lead you to consider me a madman. I 
do not know who is the original of my pic- 
ture. I do not know her name or her coun- 
try. I found her first in the dead of night, 
in a dark, bare, gloomy garret, lying upon a 
few boards in the middle of the room, and 
covered with a heavy drapery of some kind. 
It seemed like cloth, but I can not describe 
it accurately, for I could not see it—I could 
only feel. She lay quite still and motion- 
less, for she was dead.” 

The old gentleman trembled, and fell back 
into his chair. He looked at me with hor- 
ror that seemed tempered with pity. 

“Did I not tell you,” I said, interpreting 
the expression 6f his face, “that you would 
think me a madman ?” 

“Nay,” he replied, gently, “we are all a 
little mad. Is it not so? You have a good 
and noble face, and will not, I think, refuse 
me your picture, when I tell you why I de- 
sire it. Listen, I beg of you, and you will 
see that you can not withhold it from me. 
My name is Antoine Gervase. I live at the 
island of Martinique. Twenty years ago 
Heaven, in giving me a daughter, took from 
me a beloved wife. This little one was the 
only tie that bound me to life. We lived to- 
gether in our beautiful home as the blessed 
are said to live in paradise. But we may not 
be too happy here, lest we find life too sweet 
to resign it. My daughter fell into delicate 
health, and the air of our island was not 
found beneficial for herin summer. We de- 
termined to spend the hot months at the 
North. Four years ago we embarked for New 
York. The voyage was unusually long and 
tedious, and upon our arrival I was afraid to 
take my poor Athalie to a public hotel. A 
fellow-passenger directed me to a quiet place 
near the landing. It was kept by a French- 
man, and although his appearance was cal- 
cula ied to inspire distrust, he was afterward 
of great service to me. Although the place 
was a poor one, I was enabled, with plenty 
of money, to give my daughter every luxury 
and care that her health demanded. All in 
vain; she grew worse, and died.” 

M. Gervase was silent for a time. Over- 
come with emotion, he leaned his head upon 
his cane. [looked upon him with unspeak- 
able yearning. 


“Tell me,” I said. ‘ Were you enabled to 
remain with your daughter during her ill- 
ness? Was she under your immediate care ?” 

“T never left her for a moment,” said M. 
Gervase, “ until—until she left me. Then I 
became for a time utterly helpless, and was 
confined to my bed, while they prepared my 
‘hild for her last sad journey—for I took 
her home with me to Martinique: her last 
words, her dying prayer was to sleep there 
under her own sunny sky. She rests there 
now, in a strip of land by the sea that she 
loved well. But before she was shut away 
from my sight forever I was carried to see 
her, and I swear to you, Sir, as she lay there 
upon her velvet shawl, pure and beautiful 
as an angel, just so she lies in your picture. 
The dead girl created by a fantasy of your 
brain is the exact prototype of my daughter 
Athalie. Will you, then, still refuse to me 
the portrait of my daughter ?” 

“No,” I said, slowly getting upon my feet 
and leaving the room; “ you shall have it.” 

Then I stumbled out into the street. Stag- 
gering along like a drunkard or a madman, 
faint with hunger and excitement, I saw 
suddenly before me a little mean shrunken 
figure of a man. His parchment-like skin, 
his loose, thin lips, his long, hooked nose, 
loomed upon me like a figure in a magic 
lantern. He moved like an automaton. 

“T have been waiting for you,” he said, 
clutching my arm with his long, bony fingers. 
“Tf I tell you where you may find her, will 
you swear not to harm me? That is her 
father in there. Does he know I took away 
the body of his daughter? 
after me ?” 

“He knows nothing, Baptiste Perrét.” 

“ But you are the devil,” he went on ; “ you | 
put her in a picture.” 


Has he come 


OLD KEN 


| only me 


OLD KENSINGTON. 


“Tell me where I may find her,” I 
manded. 

“Yes,” he said, eagerly ; “ what harm did I 
do? Wasn’t it a wicked thing to put away 
all those jewels? When folks were poor 
and starving—she was covered with gems, 
and the were worth fortunes of 
money—what matters it after one is dead, 
so long as enough ground covered her? I 
sent the box and I kept the body, but I buried 
it afterward decently inacemetery. I'll te 
you where, if you promise not to hurt me.” 


shawls 


1] 
Li 


A silence fell upon the library at Mar- 
tinique. The face of Paul looked so cold 
and pale in the moonlight that I hastily 
poured out for him a goblet of wine. He 
put it aside with his hand. 

“You he said, calmly, ‘she was 
stolen by this miserable man for the jew- 
els she wore—stolen, and put away among 
strangers, while her father took the empty 
casket to the dear land she loved so well. 
It was more than she could bear. She came 
to me for help, and that is all, Antoine. I 
brought her to her father. He was good 
enough to call me his son, and beg of me 
not to leave him. When he died I placed 
him by her side—over there, where you hear 
the sea. There is room there for another— 
-and I have it for a certainty that 
I shall not wait long. That is why I have 
told you all this, so that you may hold 
sacred the resting-place of the dead.” 

A fortnight later Paul died. Whether by 
some mysterious agency, or that he put it 
away quietly, I do not know, but when we 
found him dead upon his bed, the picture 
had disappeared from over the mantel, and 
could not be found. I I was not 
sorry. 


see,” 


confess 


SINGTON. 


By MISS THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
TRUST ME. 

TINHE much-talked-of tea was standing, 

black as the waters of oblivion, in the 
tea-pot when they rejoined Mrs. Palmer. Phi- 
lippa was sitting téte-a-téte with Raban, and | 
seemed chiefly perturbed at having been kept 
waiting, and because John Morgan had ecar- 
ried off Rhoda. 

“T can’t think why he did it,” said Mrs. 
Palmer, crossly ; “it is much pleasanter all | 
keeping together, and it is too silly of that | 
little Rhoda to make such a disturbance. As | 
if George would have said any thing to an- | 
noy her, with all of us present! Tell me 
what did really happen, Robert. Why was | 
[ not sent for?” 

“T am afraid George was a good deal to 


| ing at the bar. 
|I can, for she was present from the begin- 


| fully. 


blame,” said Robert, in a confidential voice. 
“T only came up after the fracas, but, from 
what I hear, I am afraid he had been drink- 
Dolly can tell you more than 


ning.” 

Dolly was silent: she could not speak. 
Frank looked at her, and saw her blush pain- 
He was glad that Miss Vanborough 
should be spared any farther explication, 
and that Mrs. Palmer beckoned him into a 
window to tell him that the Admiral had the 
greatest horror of intemperance, and that she 
remembered a fearful scene with a Kitma- 
ghar who had drained off a bottle of her 
eau-de-Cologne. “Dear George, unfortu- 
nately, was of an excitable disposition. As 
for the poor Admiral, he is perfectly ungov- 
ernable when he is roused,” said Mrs. Palm- 
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er, in her heroic manner. “I have seen 
strong men like yourself, Mr. Raban, turn 
pale before him. I remember a sub-lieuten- 
ant trembling like an aspen leaf: he had 
neglected to call my carriage. Is it not 
time to be off? Dolly, what have I done 
with my little blue shawl? You say George 
is not coming ?” 

“Here is your little blue shawl, mamma,” 
said Dolly, wearily. She was utterly dispir- 
ited ; she could not understand her mother’s 
indifference, nor Robert’s even flow of con- 
versation; she forgot that they did not either 
of them realize how serious matters had been. 

“Tt is really too naughty of George,” was 
all that Mrs. Palmer said; “and, now that 
[ think of it, he certainly told me he might 
have to go back to Cambridge to-night, so 
we may not see him again. Mr. Raban, if 
you see him, tell him— But I forgot,” with 
a gracious smile, “ we meet you to-norrow at 
the Middletons’. Robert tells me my broth- 
er and his family are come to town this week. 
It will be but a painful meeting, I fear. Dol- 
ly, remind me to call there in the morning. 
They have taken a house in Dean’s Yard, of 
all places. And there is Madame Frisette 
at twelve. How tiresome those dress-mak- 
ers are!” 

“Ts Madame Frisette at work for Doro- 
thea?” asked Robert, with some interest. 

Dolly did not reply, nor did she seem to 
care whether Madame Frisette was at work 
or not, 
with two hands lying listless in her lap, pale 
through the twilight. Frank Raban, as he 
looked at her, seemed to know, almost as if 


she had told him in words, what was passing 
His jealous intuition made him 


in her mind. 
understand it all; he knew, too, as well as if 


| not feeling. 





Robert had spoken, something of what he was 


They went rolling on through 
the dusk, between villas and dim hedges and 


| nursery gardens, beyond which the evening 


shadows were passing; and all along the 


way it seemed to Dolly that she could heay 


| George’s despairing voice ringing beyond the 
| mist, and, haunted by this echo, she could 
| searcely listen with any patience to her com- 
| panion’s ripple of small-talk, to Mrs. Palmer’s 


anecdotes of Captains and Colonels, and an- 


| ticipation of coming gayety and emotions. 
| What a season was before her! 


The Admi- 
ral’s return, Dolly’s marriage, Lady Henley’s 
wearing insinuations—she dreaded to think 
of it all. 

“You must call for us to-morrow at half 
past seven, Robert, and take us to the Mid- 
dletons’. I couldn’t walk into the room alone 
| with Dolly. I suppose Joanna, too, will be 
| giving some at-homes. I shall have to £0, 
| however little inclined I may feel.” 

“Tt is always well to do what other peo- 
| ple do,” said Robert ; “it answers much the 
| best in the long-run.” 


| He did not see Dolly’s wondering look. 


Was this the life Dolly had dreamed of? a 
sort of wheel of commonplace to which poor 
unquiet souls were to be bound, confined by 
platitudes, and innumerable threads, and re- 
strictions, and silences. She had sometimes 
dreamed of something more meaningful and 
| truer, something responding to her own na- 
| ture, a life coming straighter from the heart. 
|She had not counted much on happiness. 
| Perhaps she had been too happy to wish for 
| happiness; but to-night it occurred to her 
| again what life might be—a life with a truth 
|in it, and a genuine response and a nobler 
| scheme than any she had hitherto realized. 

Frank heard a sigh coming from her cor- 
jner. They were approaching the street 
| where he wanted to be set down, and he, 
| too, had something in his mind, which he 
| felt he must say before they parted. As he 
| wished Dorothea good-night he found a mo- 
| ment to say, in a low voice, “I hope you may 
| be able to tell Lady Sarah every thing that 
|has happened, without reserve. Do trust 
}me. It will be best for all your sakes ;” and 
then he was gone before Dolly could answer. 
| ‘What did he say?” said Robert Henley. 
“ Are you warm enough, Dolly? Will you 
have a shawl?” 

He spoke so affectionately that she began 
| to wonder whether it was because they were 
| not alone that he had been cold and disap- 
| pointing. 

They reached the house, and old Sam 


She sat leaning back in her corner jcame to the door, and Robert helped to 


junpack the wrecks of the day’s pleasures 
|—the hampers and umbrellas and armfuls 
| of crumpled muslins. Then the opportu- 
| nity came for Robert to be impulsive if he 
| chose, for Mrs. Palmer floated up stairs with 
| her candle to say good-night to Lady Sarah. 





She was kissing her hand over the balusters, | 
and dropping all the wax as she went along. 

Robert came up to Dolly, who was stand- 
ing in the hall. “ Good-night,” he said. “It 
might have been a pleasant day upon the 
whole if it had not been for George. You 
must get him to apologize.to Rhoda, Dora. 
[ mean to speak very plainly to him when I 
see him next.” 

His calmness exasperated her as he stood 
there with his handsome face looking down 
a little reproachfully at her flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes. 

“Speaking won’t do a bit of good, Rob- 
ert,” she said, hastily. ‘Pray don’t say 
much to him—” 

“T wonder when you will learn to trust | 
me, Dora,” said her cousin, taking her hand. | 
“ How shall we ever get on unless you do ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” Dolly answered, 
wearily; “ we don’t seem to want the same | 
things, Robert, or to be going together a 
DI1t. 

“What do you mean?” said Henley. “TI| 
think you are tired and out of spirits to- | 
night ;” and he turned away, looking hurt. 

With a sudden reaction Dolly caught hold 
of his arm with both hands. “ Robert! Rob- | 
ert! Robert!” she said, holding him fast, and | 
looking as if she could transtorm him with | 
her eyes to be what she wanted. 

“ Silly child,” he answered, “ I don’t think | 
you yourself know what you want. Good- | 
night. Don’t forget to be ready in time to- 
morrow.” 

Then he was gone, having first looked for 
his umbrella, and the door banged upon Rob- 
ert and the misty stars, and Dolly remained 
standing at the foot of the stairs. Frank | 
Raban’s words had borne fruit, as sensible 
words should do. ‘ Trust me,” he had said ; | 
and Henley had used the same phrase, only 
with Robert “ Trust me” meant believe that 
I can not be mistaken; with Frank “ Trust 
me” meant trust in truth in yourself and in 
others. Dolly, with one of those quick im- 
pulses which come to impressionable people, 
suddenly felt that all along she had been 
mistaken. It would have been better, far 
better, from the beginning to have told 
Lady Sarah every thing. Marker came up 
to shut bolts and put out the lights. Dolly 
looked up, and she went and laid her tired 
head on the old nurse’s shoulder, and clung 
to her for an instant. 

“Ts any thing the matter, my dearie ?”’ 
said Marker. 

“T don’t know,” Dolly said. “George is 
not come home. I have so much to say to 
him! Don’t bolt the door, Marker, and 
please leave a light.” 

But George did not come home that night, 
although the door was left unbolted, and the 
light kept burning on purpose. When the 
morning came his bed was folded smooth, 
and every thing looked straight and silent 


| 
} 
| 
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in his room, which was orderly as places are 
when the people are away who inhabit them. 

Dolly was uneasy, but the others thought 
but little of his absence. It was not the 
first time he had gone off without taking 
leave. Mrs. Palmer was absorbed too, and 
disquieted by other preoccupations. Phi- 
lippa, who had dozed away her first few 
months in England, suddenly began to feel 
the necessity of a wider scope and more 
varied society; the tranquil monotonies of 
the old place seemed to weigh upon her; the 
Admiral’s return was approaching, and she 
determined, for Dolly’s sake, she said, to 
make an effort to see something of the 


| world before her tyrant appeared. 


“You can not imagine what it is, Dolly, 
to be linked to one completely uncongenial, 
you who are so fortunate in our dear Rob- 
ert’s perfect sympathy and knowledge of 
London life. He quite agrees with me in 
my wish that you should be introduced. 
Admiral Palmer hates society, except to 
preach at it—such a pity, is it not! I as- 
sure you, strange as it may seem, I quite 
dread his return.” 

There had been a remarkable transforma- 
tion in Mrs. Palmer since this new phase had 
come over her—tlinging aside ber peignoir 
and coffee-cups, she now appeared with re- 
newed vigor, devotedly dressed in the very 
height of fashion, and prepared to make the 
most of remaining liberty, and to welcome 
any number of acquaintances to Church 


| House. They came—Indian ladies, York- 


shire ladies, and dressy middle-aged men, 
former partners of the lovely Philippa’s, now 
full Captains, Colonels, and even Generals. 
Mrs. Palmer had the gift of attracting peo- 
ple about her when she chose. The old 
house seemed crazed; cards coming in, 
notes, milliners waiting in the hall (Indian 
fashion, Mrs. Palmer sent to bazars for all 
she wanted), hansoms were drawn up in 
the Lane—it was all an abomination to 
poor Lady Sarah. Even Robert was not 
near so well pleased as when he used to 
come and find a tranquil silence, Dolly 
gathering the roses in the garden, and Phi- 
lippa dozing tranquilly under a tree. Peo- 
ple like to travel about themselves, and 
for others to do their consistency for them. 
When one returns time after time to a place 
and finds it unchanged, there comes a not 
unagreeable sense of calm and serenity, of 
which one is apt to take the credit to one’s 
self. There is little self-satisfaction to be 
got out of an ever-varying row of strangers 
installed in one’s own domain; in the ring- 
ing of bells; in the distractions of one’s 
friends no longer all absorbed in our affairs. 
Robert remonstrated one day, greatly to his 
aunt’s annoyance. Lady Sarah, for her part, 
suffered in silence. For years back she had 
avoided her friends, and lived with her 
chickens and her poor people. Mrs. Palmer 
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hated chickens and poor people, but she 
liked her former partners, who had, after 
all, no less right to an individual existence 
than Lady Sarah’s protégés. 

So Dolly, for the first time under her 
mother’s chaperonage, penetrated into the 
mysterious circles that people call the 
world. It was a sort of fairy-world, Doro- 
thea thought, when she first stepped into it. 
It twinkled all through the long summer 
nights; the fairies in their brilliant gossa- 
mer robes went dancing about Belgravia 
and Tyburnia, and in rings and mazes to 
music hidden by flowers. They danced, 
langhing and chattering, or rested, sipping 
sweet food. Dolly did not care whether or 
not it was créme de la créme that the re- 
spectable waiters were handing about on 
the plated trays. She danced with Robert 
and any body who asked her, perfectly hap- 
py and delighted to beat time in the maze 
with her white satin shoes. Mrs. Palmer 
also danced, in a curious floating style quite 
her own; it was graceful and somewhat out 
of time. She was generally invited by the 
very youngest man in the room, who would 
retire weary, and yet triumphant, after the 
encounter; Robert, in duty bound, asked 
her for the quadrilles, but could never be 
prevailed upon to attempt a waltz. 





—»——_——. 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 

For some days past Mrs. Palmer and Julie 
had been absorbed in the preparation of 
two beautiful garments that were to be 
worn at Mrs. Middieton’s, and at a ball at 
Bucklersbury House, for which Mrs. Palmer 
was expecting an invitation. Lady Sarah 
had written at her request to ask for one. 
Meanwhile the dresses had been growing un- 
der Julie’s art; throwing out fresh flounces 
and trimmings and ribbons hour by hour, 
until they had finally come to perfection, 
and were now lying side by side on the bed 
in the spare room, ready to be tried on for 
the last time. 

“Must it be now, mamma?” said Dolly. 
“Breakfast is just ready, and Aunt Sarah 
will be waiting.” 

“Julie, go down stairs and beg Lady Sarah 
not to wait,” said Mrs. Palmer. 

Julie came back saying that Miss Rhoda 
was with Lady Sarah below, and asking for 
Miss Dolly. 

“She can not go to them now,” said Mrs. 
Palmer. “Now, Julie, stick in your pins. 
Stand up, Dolly, and don’t stoop, dearest ;” 
and Mrs. Palmer sank back into a big chair, 
where she reclined superintending the trial. 

Dolly stood bolt upright, scarcely con- 
scious of the dress or the pins. She was 
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back, but all the same Dolly had made up 
her mind to tell Lady Sarah every thing. 
She was not afraid; it was a relief to have 


the matter settled. She would say no word 
to injure him. It was she who had been to 
blame throughout the past. Her reflections 
were oddly intermingled with snips and 
pricks other than those of her conscience. 
Once, as Julie ran a pin into her elbow, she 
thought how strange it was that Mr. Raban 
had guessed it all along. What would Aunt 
Sarah say? Dolly only feared the pain she 
might give her. 

“Have you nearly done? Let me go 
down, Julie,” said Dolly, becoming impa- 
tient at last. 

But Julie still wanted to do something to 
the set of the sleeve. 

And while Julie was pinning poor Dolly 
down the clock struck nine, and the time 
was over, and Dolly’s opportunity was lost 
forever. It has happened to us all. When 
she opened the dining-room door at last she 
knew in one instant that it was too late. 


The room seemed full of people. Lady 
Sarah was there; Mrs. Morgan bristling by 
the window; Rhoda was there, kneeling at 
Lady Sarah’s knee, in some agitation: her 
bonnet had fallen off, her hair was all curl- 
ing and rough. She started up as Dolly 
“ame in, and ran to meet her. 

“Oh, Dolly?” she said. ‘Come, come,” 
and she seized both her hands. “TI have 
told Lady Sarah every thing; she knows 
all. Oh, why did we not confide in her long 
ago?” and Rhoda burst into tears. ‘Oh, I 
feel how wrong we have been,” she sobbed. 

“ Rhoda has told me every thing, Dolly,” 
said Lady Sarah in a cold voice— every 
thing that those whom I trusted implicitly 
saw fit to conceal from me.” 

Was it Aunt Sarah who had spoken in 
that cold, harsh-sounding tone ? 

“ Rhoda has acted by my advice and with 
my full approval,” said Mrs. Morgan, step- 
ping forward. “She is not one to look back 
once her hand is to the plow. When I had 
seen George’s letter—it was lying on the ta- 
ble—I said at once that no time should be 
lost in acquainting your aunt, Dolly. It is 
inconceivable to me that you have not done 
so before. We started immediately after 





| our eight-o’clock breakfast, and all is now 


still thinking over the great determination | 


she had come to. George had not come 


clearly understood, I trust, Lady Sarah. 
Rhoda’s frankness will be a lesson to Dolly.” 

Poor Dolly! she was stiff, silent, over- 
whelmed. She looked appealingly at her 
aunt, but Lady Sarah looked away. What 
could she say? how was it that she was 
there a culprit while Rhoda stood weeping 
and forgiven? Rhoda who had enforced the 
silence, Rhoda now taking merit for her 
tardy frankness! while George was gone, 
and Dolly in disgrace. 

“Indeed, Aunt Sarah, I would have told 
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you every thing,” cried the girl, very much | 
agitated, “only Rhoda herself made me 
promise—” 

“Dolly, you never promised !” cried Rho- 
da. “But we were all wrong,” she burst out, 
with fresh penitence: “only, Lady Sarah 
knows all, and we shall be happier now,” 
she said, wiping her eyes. 

“ Happy in right-doing,” interrupted Mrs. 
Morgan. | 

“ Have we done wrong, Aunt Sarah? For- | 
give us,” said Dolly, with a touching ring in 
her voice. 

Lady Sarah did not answer. She was | 
used to her nephew’s misdeeds, but that 
Dolly—her own Dolly—should have been 
the one to plot against her cut the poor lady 
to the heart. She could not speak. ‘And 
Dolly knew it all the time,” she had said to 
Rhoda a minute before Dolly camein. “ Yes, 
she knew it,” said Rhoda. ‘She wished it, 
and feared- Here Rhoda blushed very red. 
“George told me she.feared that you might 
not approve of and do for him as you might 
otherwise have done. Oh! Lady Sarah, what 
injustice we have dene you!” 

Poor stupid Dolly! it never occurred to 
her to ask what account Rhoda had given 
of the whole affair. It was part of her na- 
ture to have faith in other people, and to | 
take their loyalty for granted. For months | 
past her one idea had been to shield her be- 
loved scape-grace, and she was still think- 
ing more of him than of herself. 

“Perhaps Dolly would wish to see the let- 
ter,” said Mrs. Morgan, offering her a paper: 
there was no mistaking the cramped writing. | 
There was no date nor beginning to it. 


“T have been awake all night thinking over what has 
happened. It is not your fault that you do not know 
what love is, nor what a treasure I have wasted upon 
you. I have given you my best, and to youit is worth- 
less. You can’t realize such love as mine. You will 
not even understand the words that I am writing to 
you; butit isnot your fault, any more than it is mine, | 
that I can not help loving you. Oh, Rhoda, you don’t 
care so much for my whole life’s salvation as I do for 
one moment’s peace of mind for you. I see it now—I 
understand all now. Forgive me if Iam hurting you, 
for the sake of all you have made me suffer. I feel as 
if I could no longer bear my life here. I must go, and | 
yet I must see youonce more. You need not be afraid | 
that Ishould say any thing to frighten or distress you. 
Your terror of me pains me far more than you have | 


any conception of. God bless you! I had rather your 





hands smote me than that another blessed.” 


“Tt is most deplorable that a young man 
of George’s ability should write such non- | 
sense,” said Mrs. Morgan. 

Poor Dolly flushed up and began to trem- 
ble. Her heart ached for her poor George’s 
trouble. 

“Tt is not nonsense,” she said, passionate- 
ly; “people call what they can not feel 
themselves nonsense. Aunt Sarah, you un- 
derstand, though they don’t. You must see | 
how unhappy he is. How can Rhoda turn 
against him now? How can she, after all 
that has passed? What harm has he done? 
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It was not wicked to love her more than she 
loved him.” 

“Do you see no cruelty in all this long de- 
ception?” said Lady Sarah, with two red 
spots burning in her cheeks. “You must 
both have had some motive for your silence. 
Have I ever shown myself cold or unfeeling 
to you?” and the flushed face was turned 
away from her. 

“Tt was not for herself, Lady Sarah,” said 
Mrs. Morgan, wishing to see justice done. 
‘No doubt she did not wish to injure George’s 
prospects.” 

Dolly was silent. She had some dim feel- 
ing of what was in Lady Sarah’s mind; but 
it was a thought she put aside—it seemed 
unworthy of them both. She was ashamed 
to put words to it. 

If Dolly and her aunt had only been alone, 
all might have been well, and the girl might 
have made Lady Sarah understand how true 
she had been to her and loyal at heart, al- 
though silent from circumstances. Dolly 
looked up with wistful, speaking eyes, and 
Lady Sarah almost understood their mute 
entreaty. 

The words of love are all but spoken, when 
some one else speaks other words ; the hands 
long to grasp each other, and other fingers 
force them asunder. Alas! Rhoda stood 
weeping between them, and Mrs. Palmer 
now appeared in an elegant morning wrap- 
per. 

“My dearest child, what is the matter ?” 
said Dolly’s mamma, coming in with a rapid 
rush, and enfolding her. “ Sarah, what have 
you been saying to my child ?” 

But Lady Sarah, freezing up again, rose 
and left the room. 


So Rhoda, tearful and forgiven, remained 
for some time giving her version of things 
to Mrs. Palmer. She had come to speak to 
Lady Sarah by her aunt’s advice. Aunt 
Morgan had opened George’s letter as it lay 
upon the breakfast-table, and had been as 
much surprised as Rhoda herself by its con- 


|tents. They had come to talk things over 


with Lady Sarah, to tell her of all that had 
been making Rhoda so unhappy of late. 

“T thought she and you, Mrs. Palmer, 
would have advised me and told me what 
was right to do,” said the girl, with dark 
eyes brimming over. ‘“ How can I help it if 
he loves me? I know that he might have 
looked higher.” 

“The boy is perfectly demented,” said 
Mrs. Palmer, “to dream of marrying. He 
has not a sixpence, my dear child, barely 
enough to pay his cab hire. He has been 
most ridiculous. How we shall ever per- 
suade Lady Sarah to pay his debts I can not 
imagine! Dolly will not own to it, but we 


all know that she does not like parting with 


her money. I do hope and trust she has 


| made her will, for she looks a perfect wreck.” 
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“Oh,mamma!” entreated poor Dolly. 

Mrs. Palmer paid no heed, except to say, 
crossly, ‘I do wish you had shown a little 
common-sense. Dolly, you have utterly in- 
jured your prospects. Robert will be great- 
ly annoyed; he counts so much upon dear 
Sarah’s affection for you both. As for me, I 
have been disappointed far too often to count 
upon any thing. By-the-way, Dolly, I wish 
you would go up and ask your aunt whether 
that invitation has come to Bucklersbury 
House. Go, child; why do you look so 
vacant ?” 

Poor Dolly! One by one alli those she 
trusted most seemed to be failing and dis- 
appointing her. Hitherto Dolly had ideal- 
ized them all. She shrunk to learn that 
love and faith must overcome evil with good, 
and that this is their reward even in this 
life, and that to love those who love you is 
not the whole of its experience. 

Rhoda’s letter, miserable as it was, had 
relieved Dolly from much of her present 
anxiety about George. That hateful dark 
river no longer haunted her. He was un- 
happy, but he was safe on shore. All the 
same, every thing seemed dull and sad and 
undefined that afternoon, and Robert, com- 
ing in, found her sitting in the oak-room 
window with her head resting on her hand 
and her work lying in her lap. She had 
taken up some work, but as she set the 
stitches it seemed to her—it was but a fan- 
cy—that with each stitch George was going 
farther and farther away, and she dropped 
her work at last into her lap, and reasoned 
herself into some composure ; only when her 
lover came in cheerfully, and talking with 
the utmost ease and fluency, her courage 
failed her suddenly. 

“What is the matter; why do you look 
so unhappy ?” said Robert. 

“T don’t know,” Dolly answered, gently, 
“at least not quite.” 

“Then what is the use of making yourself 
miserable?” said Robert, impatiently, “‘ you 
are a great deal too apt, Dolly, to trouble 
yourself unnecessarily. You must forgive me 
forsaying so. As for this business between 
George and Rhoda, it is simply childish, and 
there is nothing in it to distress you.” 

“Do you think that nothing is unhappi- 


ness,” said Dolly, hurt, ‘ unless it has a name | 


and a definite shape? Even Mr. Raban un- 
derstood how anxious I was yesterday.” 

Robert did not answer for some time; 
then he said, “‘ Raban is a man I do not like. 
I beg you will draw no comparisons between 
us. Whatis this about the invitation—you 
don’t mean to say the Duchess has not sent 
one yet ” 

“There is only the card for Aunt Sarah. 
I am afraid mamma is vexed, and it is set- 
tled that I am not to go.” 

“Not to go?” Robert cried; “my dear 
Dolly, of course you must go; it is absolute- 
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|ly necessary you should be seen at one or 
two good houses, after all the second-rate 
society you have been frequenting lately, 
Where is your mother ?” 

When Mrs. Palmer came in, in her bonnet, 
languid and evidently out of temper, and 
attended by Colonel Witherington, Robert 
immediately asked, in a heightened tene of 
voice, whether it was true that Dolly was 
not to be allowed to go to the ball. — 

Philippa replied in her gentlest accents 
that no girl should be seen without her 
mother. If an invitation came for them 
both, every thing was ready; and, even at 
the last moment, she should be willing to 
take Dorothea to Bucklersbury House. 

“Too bad,” said the Colonel, sitting heay- 
ily down in Lady Sarah’s chair. “A con- 
spiracy, depend upon it. They don’t wish 
for too much counter-attraction in a cer- 
tain quarter.” 

“One never knows what to think,” said 
Mrs. Palmer, thoughtfully. “I have left a 
card this afternoon, Robert, upon which J 
wrote a few words in pencil, to explain my 
connection with Sarah. I wished to show 
that I at least was not unacquainted with 
the usages of civilized society. Kindly hand 
me that ‘ Peerage.’ ” 

““My dear Aunt Philippa,” cried Robert, 
walking up and down in a state of the great- 
est perturbation, “‘ what induced you to do 
such a preposterous thing? What will the 
Duchess think of us all?” 

Mrs. Palmer, greatly offended, replied that 
she could not allow Robert to speak to her 
in such disrespectful tones. The Duchess 
might think what she chose; Dolly should 
not go without her. 

Dolly tried in vain to smooth the angry 
waters—she only made things worse. 

“T don’t care about it a bit,” she said. 

“ After all the trouble you have given us in 
the matter,” said her mother, “it is scarcely 
gracious of you, Dolly, to say that you no 
longer care for the ball.” 


ee 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
WHITE 


ROSES. 


SoME one sent Dolly a great bunch of 
white roses that afternoon; they came in 
| with a late breath of summer—shining 
white with dark leaves and stems—and, as 
Dolly bent her head over the soft zones, 
breathing their sweet breath, it seemed to 
carry her away into cool depths of fra- 
grance. The roses seemed to come straight 


from some summer garden, from some tran- 
quil place where all was peace and silence. 
As she stood holding them in her two hands, 
the old garden at All-Saints came before her, 
and the day when Robert first told her that 
How different things seemed 


he loved her. 
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already; the roses only were as sweet : 
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she remembered them. Every one seemed 
Robert himself most 
of all; and if she was herself disappointed, 
was she not as changed as the rest? 

fut these kind, dear roses had come to 
cheer her, and to remind her to be herself, 
of all that had gone before. How good of 
Robert to think of them! She wished they 
had come before he left, that she might have 
thanked him. She now remembered telling 
him, as they were driving down to the river, 
that no roses were left in their garden. 

“Very pretty,” said her mother. “Take 
them away, Dolly; they are quite overpower- 
ing. You know, Colonel Witherington, how 
much better people understand these things 
at Trincomalee: and what quantities of 
flowers I used to receive there! Even the 
Admiral once ordered in six dozen lemon 
shrubs in tubs for my féte. As for the peo- 
ple in this country, they don’t do things by 
halves, but by quarters, my dear Colonel.” 

Mrs. Palmer was still agitated, nor did 
she regain her usual serenity until about 
six o'clock, when, in answer to a second 
note from Lady Sarah, the persecuted Duch- 
ess sent a blank card for Mrs. Palmer to fill 
up herself if she chose. 

When Dolly came to say good-night to 
Lady Sarah she held her roses in her hand, 
Some of the leaves shook down upon her 
full white skirts. It was late in the sum- 
mer, and the sweet heads hung languid on 
their stalks. They were the last roses that 
Dolly wore for many and many a day. 

“So you are going,” said Lady Sarah. 

“Yes,” said Dolly, waiting for one word, 
one sign, to show that she was forgiven. She 
stood with sun-gilt hair in the light of the 
western window. 

“Dear Aunt Sarah, you are not well. You 
must not be left all alone,” Dolly said, try- 
ing to melt the ice. 

“T am quite well—lI shall not be alone,” 
said Lady Sarah. ‘Mr. Tapeall is coming, 
and I am going to make my will, Dolly ;” 
and she looked her niece hard in the face. 
“T shall not change it again, whatever may 
happen. You will have no need in future 
to conceal any thing from me—” 

Dolly blushed up, hurt. 

“ Dear Aunt Sarah, you do not mean what 
you say.” 

“T wish I did not mean it, Dolly,” said 
Lady Sarah, coldly still. “I can only judge 
people by their deeds. You and Robert shall 
judge me by mine whether or not I have 
loved you ;” and the poor old voice failed a 
little, and the lips quivered as she held up 
her cheek for Dolly to kiss. 

“ Dear, dearest,” said Dolly, “ I don’t know 
what you mean. If you mean that you are go- 
ing to leave me money, I shall not be grate- 


changed since then 
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think I would marry Robert if he did not 
think so too?” 

“Mademoiselle, madame is ready,” cried 
Julie, coming to the door and tapping. 

“George, too, would say the same: you 
know he would,” Dolly went on, unheeding 
Julie’s call. “If you give him what you 
meant for me, dear Aunt Sarah, indeed 
that would make me happiest, and then |] 
should know you forgive me. Indeed you 
would understand, if only you knew all. I 
have been miserable.” 

The door creaked, opened, and Mrs. Palm- 
er stood there impatient in her evening dress. 

“My dear Dolly, what have you got to say 
to Aunt Sarah? We shall be dreadfully late, 
and dear Robert is fuming. Do pray come. 
Good-night, Sarah—so sorry to leave you.” 

Rather than keep dinner waiting peo- 
ple break off their talk, their loves, their 
prayers, their sincerest emotions. The Mid- 
dletons’ dinner was waiting, and Dolly had 
to come away, Some of the rose leaves were 
lying on the floor after she had left, and the 
caressing fragrance still seemed to linger in 
the room. 

Dolly left home unforgiven, so she thought. 
Aunt Sarah had not smiled nor spoken to 
her in her old voice once since that wretched 
morning scene. 

But, in truth, Lady Sarah was clearer- 
sighted than people gave her credit for. 
She was bitterly hurt by Dolly’s want of 
confidence ; but she began to understand 
vuhe struggle which had been going on in 
the girl’s mind, and, so far, things were not 
so sad as she had imagined at first. They 
were dismal enough. 

When Marker came to tell Lady Sarah that 
Mr. Tapeall and his clerks were below, she got 
up from her chair wearily, and went down to 
meet the lawyer. What did she care now? 
She had saved and pinched and laid by (more 
of late than any one suspected), and Dolly 
was to benefit, and Dolly did not care; only 
Robert seemed to count upon the money. 
It is often the most cautious people who be- 
tray themselves most unexpectedly, Some- 
thing in Henley’s manner had annoyed Lady 
Sarah of late. He had spoken of George 
with constant disparagement. More than 
once Robert had let slip a word that showed 
how confidently he counted upon Dolly’s in- 
heritance. , 

One day Mrs. Palmer had noticed Lady 
Sarah’s eyes upon him, and immediately 
tried to cover his mistake. Not so Dolly, 
who said, “ Robert! what are you thinking 
of? How should we ever be able to afford 
a country house if you go into Parliament ?” 

“ Robert thinks he is marrying an heiress, 


| I suppose,” said Lady Sarah. 


| 
| 


ful. Thave enough. WhatdolI want? Only | 


that you should love me always. Do you 


“No, he doesn’t,” Dolly answered; “ that 
would spoil it all.” 

This was all the gratitude poor Lady 
Sarah had saved and pinched herself to win. 
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Lady Sarah, as I have said, might have 
been a money-lover, if her warm heart had 
not saved her. But she was human, and 
she could not help guessing at Robert’s com- 
fortable calculations, and she resented them. 
Did she not know what it was to be married 
not for herself, but for what she could bring? 
Was that to be her Dolly’s fate? 
er! Who knows? Let her have her own 
way ; it may be best, after all, thought Lady 
Sarah, wearily. She was tired of battling. 
Let George inherit, and Dolly after him, if 
it so pleased them. To please them was all 
she had wished or hoped for, and now even 
the satisfaction of pleasing them in her own 
way was denied her. 
this she felt. No sordid thoughts had ever 
come between them, and for this she thank- 
ed God in her heart. 

‘You may burn it, Mr. Tapeall,” said Lady 
Sarah, as the lawyer produced a beautiful 
neatly written parchment, where Miss Dor- 
othea Vanborough’s name was emblazoned 
many times. “I want you to make me an- 
other. Yes, make it directly, and I will sign 
it at once, and old Sam can bear witness.” 

“IT shall be happy to receive any further 
instructions,” said the lawyer. “Ishall have 
to take the memorandum home with me to 
prepare—” 

* T will sign the memorandum,” said Lady 
Sarah. “You can have it copied, if you 
like, Mr. Tapeall; but I wish to have this 
business settled at once, and to hear no more 
of it. There is a pen and some ink on that 
table.” 


Never, nev- 


“Where did you get your roses?” said 
Robert to Dolly; “I thought you told me 
they were over.” 

“Did not you send them ?” said Dolly, dis- 
appointed. ‘Who can 
Not Colonel Wilkinson ?” 

“Mr. Raban is more likely,” 
Palmer. “Julie tells me 
door this afternoon.” 

“How kind of him!’ 
ough. 


have sent them? 
said Mrs. 
he came to the 


cried Miss Vanbor- 


“Tt was quite unnecessary,” said Robert. 
“ Nobody in society carries bouquets now.” 

“Then I am not in Society,” said Dolly, 
laughing ; but although she laughed, she felt 
sad and depressed. 

When the door opened and Mrs. Palmer, 
followed by her beautiful daughter and Hen- 


ley, came into the room at Mrs. Middleton’s, | 


Colonel Witherington declared, upon his 
honor, they quite brightened up the party. 
White and gracious with many laces and 
twinklings, Mrs. Palmer advances, taking 
to society as a duck takes to the water, and 
not a little pleased with the sensation she 
is creating. Dolly follows, looking very 
handsome, but, it must be confessed, some- 
what absent. Her mother had excellent 
taste, and had devised a most becoming 


But her girl was true; | 


costume, and if Dolly had only been herself. 
she would certainly have done credit to it : 
but she had not responded to Mademoiselle 
Julie’s efforts—a sudden fit of dull shyness 
seemed to overpower her. If Frank Raban 
had been there, she would have liked to 
thank him for her flowers, but Mrs. Middle- 
ton began explaining to Robert how sorry 
she was that his friend Mr. Raban had been 
| obliged to go off to Cambridge. Dolly was 
a little disappointed. The silvery folds of 
her dress fell each in juxtaposition, but Dol- 
| ly sat silent and pale and far away, and for 
some time she scarcely spoke. 

“That girl does not look happy,” said 
some one, 

Robert overheard the speech, and was 
| very much annoyed by it. These constant 
| depressions were becoming a serious annoy- 

ance to him. He took Dolly down to din- 
ner, but he devoted himself to a sprightly 
| lady on his left hand, who with many shrieks 
| of laughter, and wrigglings and twinklings 
| of diamonds, spurred him on to a brilliance 
foreign to his nature. Young as he was, 
| Robert was old for his age, and a capital 
diner-out, and he had the art of accommo- 
| dating himself to his audience. Mrs. Palm- 
| er was radiant, sitting between two white 
| neckeloths; one belonged to the Viscount 
| Portcullis, the other to the faithful Wither- 
ington; and she managed to talk to them 
| both at once. 

Dolly’s right-hand neighbor was an up- 
right, rather stern, soldierly looking man, 
with a heavy white mustache. He spoke to 
| her, and she answered with an effort, for her 
thoughts were still far away, and she was 
preoccupied still. Dolly was haunted by 
the sense of coming evil; she was pained by 
Robert’s manner. He was still displeased, 
;and he took care to show that it was so. 
| She was troubled about George; she was 
| wondering what he was about. She had 
written to him at Cambridge that afternoon 
a loving, tender, sisterly little letter, begging 
|him to write to his faithful sister Dolly. 

Again she told herself that it was absurd to 
| be anxious and wicked to be cross, and she 
| tried to shake off her depression, and to 

speak to the courteous though rather alarm- 
| ing neighbor on her right hand. 
| It was a dinner-party just like any other. 

They are pretty festivals on the whole, al- 
though we afiect to decry them. In the 
midst of the Middleton dinner-table was an 
| erection of ice and ferns and cool green grass, 
| and round about this circled the entertain- 

ment—flowers, dried fruit, processions of cut 
glass and china, with entrées, diversities of 
chicken and cutlet, and then ladies and gen- 
tlemen alternate, with a host at one end and 

a hostess at the other, and an outermost ring 

of attendants pouring out gold and crimson 
juices into the crystal cups. 
| It is fortunate, perhaps, that other people 


| 
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are not silent always because we are sad. | 
With all its objections—I have read this in 

some other book—there is a bracing atmos- 

phere in society, a Spartan-like determina- 

tion to leave cares at home, and to try to 

forget all the ills and woes and rubs to which 

we are subject, and to think only of the 

present and the neighbors fate has assigned 

for the time. Little by little Dolly felt hap- | 
pier and more Where every 

thing was so commonplace and unquestion- 

ing, it seemed as if tragedy could not exist. 

Comedy seems much more real at times than 

tragedy. Three or four tragedies befall us 

in the course of our existence, and a hundred 

daily comedies pass before our eyes. 

Dolly, hearing her mother’s silver laugh 
and Robert’s cheerful duet, was reassured, | 
and she entered little by little into the tune | 
of the hour, and once, glancing up shyly, 
she caught a very kind look in her neigh- | 
bor’s keen dark eyes. 

He knew nothing of her, except a sweet 
girlish voice and a blush; but that was 
enough almost, for it was Dolly’s good for- | 
tune to have a voice and a face that told of 
her as she was. There are some smiles and | 
blushes that mean nothing at all, neither 
happy emotion nor quick response; and, | 
again, are there not other well-loved faces 
which are but the homely disguises in which | 
angels have come into our tents? Dolly’s 
looks interested her neighbor, nor was he | 
disappointed when he came to talk to her ; | 
he felt a kindness toward the girl, and a real 
interest when he discovered her name. He | 
had known her father in India many years | 
before. ‘Had she ever heard of David | 
Fane?” Colonel Fane seemed pleased when 
Dolly brightened up and exclaimed. He 
went on to tell her that he was on his way 
to the Crimea: his regiment was at South- 
ampton, waiting its orders to sail. 

“And you are going to that dreadful | 
war!” said Dolly, in her girlish tones, after 
a few minutes’ talk. 

Colonel Fane looked very grave. 

“Your father was a brave soldier,” he 
said; “he would have told you that war isa 
cruel thing ; but there are worse things than | 
fighting for a good cause.” 

“You mean not fighting,” said Dolly ; ‘‘ but 
how can we who sit at home in peace and | 
satety be brave for others ?” 

“T have never yet known a woman desert 
her post in the time of danger,” said Colonel 
Fane, speaking with gentle, old-fashioned 
courtesy. “You have your own perils to 
affront; they find you out even in your 
homes. I saw a regiment of soldiers to- | 
day,” he said, smiling, “in white caps and | 
aprons, who fight with some very deadly en- 
emies. They are under the command of my 
sister, my brother’s widow. She is a hospi- 
tal nurse, and has charge of a fever ward at 
present.” 


reassured. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Then he went on to tell Dolly that his 
brother had died of small-pox not long be- 
fore, and his wife had mourned him not in 
sackcloth and ashes, but in pity and love 
and devotion to others. Dolly listened with 
an unconscious look of sympathy that touch- 
ed Colonel Fane more than words. 

‘And is she quite alone now ?” said Dolly. 

“T should like you to know her some day,” 
he said. “She is less alone than any body 
I know. She lives near St. Barnabas’s Hos- 
pital; and if you will go and see her some 
time when she is at home and away from 
her sick, she will make, not acquaintance, 
but friends with you, I hope.” 

Then he asked Dolly whether she was an 
only child, and the girl told him something 

—far more than she had any idea of 


George. 


about 


‘I might have been able to be of some 
little use to your brother if he had chosen 


|the army for a profession,” said Colonel 


Fane, guessing that something was amiss. 
Dolly was surprised to find herself talking 
to Colonel Fane as if she had known him 
all her life. A few minutes before he had 
been but a name. When he offered to help 


| George, Dolly blushed up, and raised two 


grateful eyes. 


There is something in life which is not 


ig 


love, but which plays as great a part almost 


| sympathy, quick response —I scarcely 


know what name to give it; at any moment, 
in the hour of need, perhaps, a door opens, 
It may 
be a commonplace man in a shabby coat, a 
placid lady in a smart bonnet: does nothing 
tell us that this is one of the friends to be, 
whose hands are to help us over the stony 
places, whose kindly voices will sound to us 
hereafter voices out ? Life 


and some one comes into the room. 


of the infinite ? 
has, indeed, many phases, love has many a 
metempsychosis. Is it love are 
mourning—a lost hope? Only dim, distant 
stars, we where all was light. Lo, 
friendship comes dawning in generous and 
peaceful streams! 

Before dinner was over Colonel Fane said 
to Dolly: “I hope to have another talk with 
you some day. I am not coming up stairs 
now ; but, if you will let me do so, I shall 
ask my sister, Mrs. William Fane, to write 
to you when she is free.” 

Robert was pleased to see Dolly getting 
on so well with her neighbor. He was a 
man of some mark, and a most desirable ac- 
quaintance for her. Robert was just going 
to introduce himself, when Mrs. Middleton 
bowed to Lady Portcullis, and the ladies 


a lost we 


Say, 


| began to leave the room. 


“Good-by,” said Dolly’s new friend, very 
kindly; “I shall ask you not to forget your 
father’s old companion. If I come back, 
one of my first visits shall be to you.” 

Then Dolly stood up blushing, and then 
she said, ‘Thank you very much; I shall 
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never forget you. I, too, am going away— 
to India—with—” and she looked at Hen- 
ley, who was at that moment receiving the 
parting fire of the lively lady. 
no time to say more; 
with a grateful Colonel Fane 
watched Dolly as she walked away in the 
procession. 


There was 
she put out her hand 
pressure. 


For her sake he said a few civil 
words to Henley; but he was disappointed 
in him. “I don’t think Van- 
borough would have approved of such a cut- 
and-dry son-in-law,” said the Colonel to him- 
self. 


poor Stan 


——~.____ 


CHAPTER 


** ONLY 


XXXV. 

GEORGE.” 

THOUGHTS seem occasionally to have a 
a life independent ; some- 
times they are even stronger than the think- 


iife of their own 


ers, and draw them relentlessly along. They | 


seize hold of outward circumstances with 
their strong grip, How strangely a domi- 
nant thought sometimes runs through a 
whole epoch of life! 

With some holy and serene natures this 
thought is peace in life; with others it is 
human love, that troubled love of God. 

The moonlight is streaming over London ; 
and George is not very far away, driven by 
his master thought along a bright stream 
that flows through the gates and by the 
down-trodden roads that cross Hyde Park. 
The skies, the streets, are silver and purple; 
abbey towers and far-away houses rise dim 
against the stars; lights burn in shadowy 
windows, The people passing by, and even 
George, hurrying along in his many perplex- 
ities, feel the life and the echo every where 
of some mystical chord of nature and human 
nature striking in response. The very iron 
rails along the paths seemed turned to silver. 
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|Raban or Robert Henley. 


| why. 


George leaps over a silver railing, and goes | 


toward a great sea of moonlight lying among | 


the grass and encircled by shadowy trees. 

In this same moon-lit stream, flowing into 
the little drawing-room of the bow swindow- 
ed house in Old Street, sits Rhoda, resting 
her head against the pane of the lantern-like 
window, and thinking over the events of the 
last two days. 

On the whole, she feels that she has acted 
wisely and for the best. 
to think so 
blame. 


Lady Sarah seemed 
Uncle John said no word of 


upon reading George’s letter; but no harm 
had come of it. Dolly, of course, was un- 
reasonable. Rhoda, who was accustomed 
to think of things very definitely, begun to 
wonder what Frank Raban would think of 
it all, and whether Uncle John would tell 
him. She thought that Mr. Raban would 
not be sorry to hear of what had oecurred. 
What a pity George was not more like Mr, 


|—there had been too much already. 


It was unfortunate that Aunt Mor- | 
gan’s curiosity should have made her insist | 











How calm they 
were; while he—he was unbearable: and 
she was very glad it was all over between 
them. Lady Sarah was evidently deeply 
offended with him. “I hope she will leave 
him something,’ thought Rhoda. “He wil] 
never be able to make his way. I can see 
that; and he is so rough, and I am such a 
poor little thing;” and Rhoda sighed. “J 
shall always feel to him as if he were 
brother, and I shall tell Mr. Raban so if 
Here Rhoda looked up, and almost screamed 
out, for there stood George, rippling with 
moonlight, watching her through the win- 
dow from the opposite side of the street. 
He looked like a ghost as he leaned against 
the railings. ; 


a 


He did not care who noticed 
him, nor what other people might think of 
him. He had come all this way only to see 
Rhoda once more, and there she was, only 
separated from him by a pane of. glass, 
When Rhoda looked up, George came across 
and stood under the window. The moon- 
light stream showed him a silver figure plain 
marked upon the darkness. There she sat 
with a drooping head and one arm lightly 
resting against the bar. Poor boy! He had 
started in some strange faith that he should 
find her. He had come up all the way only 
to look at her once more. All his passionate 
anger had already died away. He had given 
up hope, but he had not given up love; and 
so he stood there, wild and haggard, with 
pulses throbbing. He had scarcely eaten 
any thing since the evening before. He 
had gone back to Cambridge he knew not 
He had lain awake all night, and all 
day he had been lying in his boat hiding 
under the trees along the bank, looking up 
at the sky and cursing his fate. 

Rhoda looked up. George, with a quick 
movement, pointed to the door, and sprang 
up the steps of the house. He must speak 
to her, now that she had seen him. For 
what else had he come? She was frighten- 
ed, and did not move at first in answer to 
his signs. She was alone. Aunt Morgan 
and the girls were drinking tea at the 
schools, but Uncle John was in the study. 
She did not want him to see George. It 
would only make a fuss and an explanation 
She 
got up and left the window, and then went 
into the hall and stood by the door unde- 
cided; and as she stood there she heard a 
low voice outside say, ‘‘ Rhoda! let me in.” 

Rhoda still hesitated. ‘ Let me in,” said 
the voice again, and she opened the door a 
very little way, and put her foot against it. 

“Good-night, George,” she said, in a whis- 
per. “Good-night. Gohome. Dolly is so 
anxious about you.” 

“T have come to see you,” said George. 
“Why won’t you let me in, Rhoda?” 

“T am afraid,” said Rhoda. 

“You need not be afraid, Rhoda,” he said, 
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going back a step. “ Dear, will you forgive 
me for having frightened you?” and he came 
nearer again. 

“T can’t—go, go,” cried Rhoda, hastily. 
“Here is some one ;” and suddenly, with all 
her might, she pushed the door in his face. 
It shut with a bang, with all its iron knobs 
and locks rattling. 

“What is it?” said John Morgan, looking 
out of his study. 

“T had opened the door, Uncle John,” said 
Rhoda. Her heart beat a little. Would 
George go away? She thought she heard 
footsteps striking down the street. Then 
she felt more easy. She told herself once 
more that it was far better to have no scenes 
nor explanations, and she sat down quietly 
to her evening’s task in a corner of her 
uncle’s study. She was making some pina- 
fores for the little Costellos, and she tran- 
quilly stitched and tucked and hemmed. 
John Morgan liked to see her busy at her 
womanly work, her little lamp duly trimmed, 
and her busy fingers working for others more 
thriftless. 

And outside in the moonlight George 
walked away in a new fury. What indig- 
nity had he subjected himself to? He gave 
a bitter sort of langh. He had not expected 
much, but this was worse than any thing he 
had expected. Reproaches, coldness, indif- 
ference—all these he was prepared for. He 
knew in his heart of hearts that Rhoda did 
not care for him; and what further wrong 
could she do him than this injury that peo- 
ple inflict every day upon each other? She 
had added scorn to her indifference; and 
again George laughed to himself, thinking 
of this wooden door Rhoda had clapped 
upon his passion, and her summary way of | 
thrusting him out. 

At one time, instead of banging the door, | 
she used to open it wide. She used to 
listen to him, with her wonderful dark eyes 
fixed on his face. Now what had happen- 
ed? He was the same man, she was the | 
same woman, and nothing was the same. | 
George mechanically walked on toward his 
own home—if Church House could be so 
called. He went across the square, and by | 
a narrow back street, and he tried the gar- 
den gate, and found it open, and went in, | 
with some vague idea of finding Dolly, and | 
calling her to the bench beside the Prat 
and of telling her of all his trouble. That 
slam of the door kept sounding in his ears, | 
a sort of knell to his love. 

But George was in no vein of luck that | 
night. The garden was deserted and mys- 
terious, heavy with sweet scents in the dark- 
ness. He went down the dark path and 
came back again, and there was a rustle 
among the trees; and as he walked across 
the lawn toward the lighted window of the 
oak room, he heard two voices clear in the 
silence, floating up from some kitchen below. | 
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He knew Sam’s croak; he 
the other’s voice. 


did not recognize 


“Mademoiselle is gone to dance. I like 
to dance too,” it said. ‘ Will you come to 
a ball and dance with me, Mr. Sam ?” 

Then followed old Sam’s chuckle. “TU 
dance with you, mademoiselle,” he said. 

George thought it sounded as if some evil 
spirit of the night were mocking his trouble. 
And so Dolly was dancing while he was 
roaming about in his misery. Even Dolly 
had forgotten his pain. Even Rhoda had 
turned him out. Who cared what happened 
to him now ? 

He went to the window of the oak room 
and looked in. Lady Sarah was sitting there 
alone, shading her eyes from the light. There 
were papers all round about her. The lamp 
was burning behind her, and the light was 
reflected in the narrow glass above her tall 
chimney-piece. 

He saw her put out her hand and slowly 
take a paper that was lying on the table, 
and tear it down the middle. It looked like 
a will, he thought. Poor Aunt Sarah! she 
looked very old and worn and sad. How ill 
he had repaid her kindness! She should be 
spared all further anxiety and trouble for 
him. Then he put out his two hands with 
a wild farewell motion. He had not meant 
her to see him, but the window was ajar and 
flew open, and then he walked in; and Lady 
Sarah, looking up, saw George standing be- 
fore her. He was scarcely himself all this 
time: if he had found Dolly, all might have 
ended differently. 

“ George?” said Lady Sarah, frightened 
by his wild looks; “ what has happened, my 
dear ?” 

“T have come to say good-by to you!” he 
wildly cried. “ Aunt Sarah, you will never 
have any more trouble with me. You have 
been a thousand thousand times too good to 
me!” And he flung his two arms round her 
neck and kissed her, and almost before she 
could speak he was gone...... 

A few minutes later Marker heard a fall, 
and came running up stairs. She found Lady 
Sarah lying half conscious on the ground. 


> 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE SLOW SAD HOURS. 


DoLiy and her mother had left the Mid- 
dletons’ when John Morgan drove up in a 
hansom, with a message from his mother to 
bring them back at once. The servant told 
him that they were only just gone, and he 
drove off in pursuit. Bucklersbury House 
was blazing in the darkness, with its:many 
windows open and alight, and its crowds 


| pouring in and its music striking up. Mor- 


gan sprang out of his cab and hurried across 
the court, and under the horses’ noses, and 
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pushed among the footmen to the great front- 
door, where the inscribing angels of the 
Morning Post were stationed. The servants 
would have sent him back, but he told his 
errand in afew hasty words, and was allowed 
to walk into the hall. He saw a great mar- 
ble staircase all alight, and people going up; 
and, by some good fortune, one of the very 
first persons he distinguished was Dolly, who 
had only just come, and who was following 
her mother and Robert. She, too, caught 
sight of the familiar face in the hall below, 
and stopped short. 

“Mamma,” she said, “there is John Morgan 
making signs. Something has happened.” 

Mrs. Palmer did not choose to hear. She 
was going in; she was at the gates of Para- 
dise: she was not going to be kept back by 
John Morgan. There came a cheerful clang 
of music from above. 

Dolly hesitated; the curate beckoned to 
her eagerly. ‘Mamma, I must go back to 
him,” said Dolly, and before her mother could 
remonstrate she had stopped short and slid 
behind a diplomat, a lord with a blue rib- 
bon, an aged countess; in two minutes she 
was at the foot of the staircase, Robert mean- 
while serenely proceeding ahead, and imag- 
ining that his ladies were following. 

In two words John Morgan had told Dolly 
to get her shawl, that her aunt was ill, that 
she had been asking for her. Dolly flew 
back to the cloak-room ; she saw her white 
shawl still lying on the table, and she seized 
it and ran back to John Morgan again, and 
then they hurried through the court and 
among the carriages to the place where the 
hansom was waiting. 

“ And I was away from her!” said Dolly. 
That was nearly all she said. It was her 
first trouble—overwhelming, unendurable, 
bewildering, as first troubles are. When 
they drove up to Church House, the front 
looked black, and closed, and terrible some- 
how. Dolly’s heart beat as she went in. 

Every thing seemed a little less terrible 
when she had run up stairs, and found her 
aunt lying in the familiar room, with a faint 
odor of camphor and chloroform, and Marker 
coming and going very quietly. Mrs. Mor- 
gan was there, with her bonnet cocked a 
little on one side; she came up and took 
Dolly’s hand with real kindness, and said 
some words of encouragement, and led her 
to the bedside. As Dolly looked at Aunt Sa- 
rah’s changed face, she gulped for the first 
time one of life’s bitter draughts. They 
don’t last long, those horrible moments; 
they pass on, but they leave a burning 
taste ; it comes back again and again with 
the troubles of life. 

Lady Sarah seemed to recognize Dolly 
when she came to the bedside, then she re- 
lapsed again, and lay scarce conscious, placid, 
indifferently waiting the result of all this 
nursing and anxious care. The struggles of 








life and its bustling anxieties had passed 
away from that quiet room, never more to 
return. 

Dolly sat patiently by the bedside. Shy 
had not taken off her evening dress, she ney- 
er moved, she scarcely breathed, for fear of 
disturbing her dear sick woman. If Frank 
Raban could have seen her then he would 
not have called her cold! Those loving looks 
and tender ways might almost have poured 
new life into the worn-out existence that 
was ebbing away. The night sped on as 
such nights do pass. She heard the sound 
of carriage wheels coming home at last, and 
crept down stairs to meet the home-comers. 

Dolly did not ask her mother what had 
delayed her when the two came in. She 
met them with her pale face. She was still 


in her white dress, with the dying roses in 
her hair. Henley, who had meant to re- 


proach her for deserting them without a 
word, felt ashamed for once before her. She 
seemed to belong to some other world, far 
away from that from which he had just 
come. She told her story very simply, The 
doctors said there had been one attack such 
as this once before, which her aunt had kept 
concealed from them all. They ordered ab- 
solute quiet. Marker was to be nurse, and 
one othez person. “Of course that must be 
me,mamma. I think Aunt Sarah would like 
me best,” she said, with a faint smile. “ Mrs. 
Morgan! No, dear mamma, not Mrs. Mor 
gan.” Then suddenly she burst into tears. 
“Oh, mamma, I have never seen any one so 
ill!’ she said; but the next minute she had 


overcome her emotion, and wiped her eyes. 


“My dearest child, it is most distressing, 
and that you should have missed your ball, 
too!” said Philippa. ‘TI said all along, if 
you remember, that she was looking a per- 
fect wreck. You would not listen to me. 
Robert, turn that sofa out of the draught. 
I shall not go to beds, Julie can come down 
here and keep me cOmpany after you go.” 

“T must go,” said Robert. “TI have still 
some work to finish. Take care of yourself, 
Dora. Remember, you belong to me now. | 
hope there will be better news in the morn- 
ing.” 

From one room to the other all the next 
day Dolly went with her heavy heart; it 
seemed to drag at her as she moved, to dull 
her very anxiety. It was only a pain; it 
did not rise to the dignity of an emotion. 
Mrs. Palmer felt herself greatly neglected ; 
she was taken ill in the afternoon, and begged 
to see the doctor, who made light of her ail- 
ment; toward evening Mrs. Palmer was a 
great deal better. She came down into the 
drawing-room, and sent Eliza Twells over for 
John Morgan. Lady Sarah still lay stricken 
silent; but her pulse was better, the doctor 
said; she could move her arm a little ; it had 
been lying helpless before. Faithful Marke 
sat by her side rubbing her cold hands. 
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“Aunt Sarah, do you know me?” whis- 
pered Dolly, bending over her. 

Lady Sarah faintly smiled in answer. 
“Tell George to come back,” she said, slow- 
ly. “Dolly,I did as you wished; are you 
satisfied?” She had gone back to the mo- 
ment when she was taken ill. 

“Dearest Aunt Sarah!” said Dolly, cover- 
ing her hand with kisses. Then she ran 
down to tell her mother the good news. 
“ Aunt Sarah was rallying, was talking more 
like herself again. We only want George to 





| make her well again; he must come. Where 
\ishe? Why does he not come ?” 
“Don’t ask me any thing about George,” 
said Mrs. Palmer, putting up her hands. 
This was the day after the ball; but no 
George came, although Dolly looked for him 
at every instant. John Morgan, of his own 
accord, sent a second message to him, and 
another to Raban. In the course of the day 
an answer arrived from the tutor: “ G. lefi 
Cambridge yesterday. Your telegram to him 
lying unopened.” 
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oNRISTMASe! 


; 


HEN the Holy Babe was born, 
Angels, singing, woke the morn, 
Chanting praises to our Lord, 


Peace on earth and sweet accord ; 


For He came to set us free; 
He was born our Lord to be; 


From sin and pain to set us free. 


Star-led kings their gifts unrolled, 
Myrrh and frankincense and gold: 
From the farthest East they came, 
From the North and South they came, 
That all peoples of the earth 
Should pay homage at His birth, 
Prince of Peace and Lord of Earth. 


Prince of Peace! Alas, the shame 
That the blessedness He came 
Yearning to bestow on men 
Stil no nearer seems than then! 
We it is who hinder peace; 
Through us sin and pain increase: 


He would give the whole world peace. 


Holy Babe of Bethlehem, 

Number us, we pray, with them 

In whose heart is echoed still, 

“Peace on earth, to men good-will :” 
That Thy will in us be done, 
Let our will with Thine be one; 
Then we shall not be undone. 











THE DREAMER. 
TPVHE ends of the yule-log are in shadow, 
I but its heart is a heart of fire. 

The night is very cold, with a high whis 
tling wind that shrieks and soughs in the 
old chimney, and wildly rushes like a thing 
pursued against the window- panes, and 
only at long intervals ebbs suddenly away 
with the sound as of a human voice plaining 
in solitary woe. 


There are cushions on the rug before the | 


fire, and couched upon them is a woman, 
leaning her cheek upon her hand. The chil- 
dren’s stockings hanging at the chimney- 
side flash out and fade uncertainly in the 
flicker of the fire-light; the clock ticks on 
the mantel, though she hears it only in the 
pauses of the blast. 

This woman is a Dreamer, with a rich and 
free imagination. Her thought is star-like 
in its clearness, and sky-like in its breadth, 
and like the sea in its strength and contin- 
uous activities. She is a Worker, with the 
industry and force of a machine, but with 
the divine unfailing impulse of a heart 
warm and true and trustful as a child. 
is not ignorant of guile, but she is guileless. 

She has lived not long, but she has made 
no waste of life, and so life has laid its crown 
at her feet. She and 
there are millions of women; but in her 
for she has been true to herself 


as 


She 


is but one woman 


— woman- 
hood has had its perfect opportunity, and, 
therefore, its perfect unfolding and fulfill- 
ment. She thinks—and feels the sweetness 
of the thought—that every true triumph, 
every high success, is won not for the vietor 
only, but for all. And life’s crown at her feet 
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is not the 


glory of one woman only, but of 
all womanhood. 


To the dreamer who can work, to the 
worker who can dream, life surrenders all 
things, and life yields all to this woman. 

Her thought flood-tide ; her heart 
glows with fresh desire and fervent longing 
to see more clearly the issues of life, to real- 
ize its meaning. 


is at 


The earth is her children’s rich, exhaust- 
less inheritance. Her bosom overflows with 
nourishment, her lap with plenty ; yet with 
profusion at their lips her children starve, 
and on the brink of sparkling currents di¢ 
of thirst, in sad prefiguration of life’s vaster 
tragedy! 

The weariness of the world, the sorrow 
of life, the emptiness and hunger of the heart 
—in the midst of tender, yearning, all-suf- 
ficing love 


“Full oft the riddle 


of the painful « 


wrth 
igh her as she sat alone.” 


lashed thro 


The day and its work are done, and now, 
in solitude 
hearkening to her own white 


and deep repose, this woman, 
he 
true Dreamer, whose dreams are as the risen 
soul of labor past, whence will be born the 
mightier purposes of loving work to come. 


thought, is t 


HER DREAM. 
A city lying golden-brown in latest twi- 
light, stars palely 


peeping in the eastern 
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idleness and ease are there—the polished 
empty husk of life. 

“Where is the hope, where the salvation 
of the world,” murmured the Dreamer, “ if 
its beautiful and stainless childhood it hath 
put away ?” 

“Except ye be as little children,” says the 


preacher, with elegant and conscious hand 


his bosom touching. ‘ Let us pray.” 
The Dreamer hears him, shuddering; 


5? 


| For without poor, lost, degraded childhood « ills; 


‘AMID THEM ALL THE DREAMER WENDS HER WAY.” | 


sky, and tower and dome and steeple silver- 
ing faintly in the gibbous moon. 


O sloth-tranced church! it clamors, clutching feebly 
at thy walls. j 

The foul and stainful ripple creeping from the hut 
and slum 

Reaches swelling to thy threshold, and refuses to b 
dumb. 


“*Two words, indeed, of praying we remember, 
And at midnight’s hour of harm, 
“Our Father,” looking upward in the chamber, 
We say, softly, for a charm. 
“Our Father!” If He heard us, He would surely 
(For they call Him good and mild) 
Answer, smiling down the steep world very purely, 
“Come and rest with me, my child!” 
But no!’ say the children, weeping faster, 
‘He is speechless as a stone; 

And they tell us of His image is the Master 
Who commands us to work on.’ 

Do you hear the children weeping, and disproving, 
O my brothers, what ye preach? 

For God’s possible is taught by His world’s loving, 
And the children doubt of each.” * 


The street lamps sparkle every where, | 


and to her utmost limits the great city is 
awake. 

Touched with some universal impulse, her 
waves of life ebb from the fireside and the 
threshold ; from gutter, hovel, silken couch, 
and chariot they grow and mingle in her 


thoroughfares, and sweep with ever-louden- | 
: sm a]] | Stretch out your hands, my brothers, from your 
Amid them all, | : 


ing murmurs centreward. 


> 


unheard, unseen, and gently as a passing 


breath of air, the Dreamer wends her pa- | 


tient, watchful, solitary way. 


Here, in the city’s heart, the church, a| 


vast cathedral, stands. Like golden eyes its 
lofty windows look upon the throng, and 
like a ruddy chasm in the mountain’s side 
its huge doors yawn to the incoming tide. 
Full, full, from gilded altars to the carven 
doors, till all the nations of the earth are | 
there. The fretted nave gives back the glit- 
ter of the scene; and now no foot falls in 
the shining marble aisle, only soft draper- 
ies roll out upon it from the seated throng. 
The preacher leans upon his velvet desk, 
cultured and calm, accustomed to his place, 
his thoughts within the walls and lower 
than the ceil. The choir and organ steal 
upon the hush, deep, sweet, and penetrant— 


“‘T know that my Redeemer liveth!” | 
| 


Slowly the music thrills to silence. 

The spirit of search is upon the Dreamer. 
Face after face through all the countless 
multitude she reads, with eyes all pure, that, | 
like Ithuriel’s spear, can bear no falsehood. 
Old and young are there, yet she can find no | 
youth, no truth. Fashion and wealth and 


The preacher is telling to the people the 
old, sweet story of the Child. At length, 
with white hands raised, he cries: 


“Oh, hear the children, the little children crying 
a heathen strand! 

The naked, homeless, Christless wanderers in 
godless land! 


plenty freely give, 
That these lost lambs of the Father’s may free] 
eat and live!” 


Now the door swings gently outward, 
And a little child comes in, 

Up the shining marble pathway 
Gliding, woful, dark, and thin, 

Till his footsteps flag and falter, 

Failing wholly at the altar, 

Where he sinks with struggling sighs, 

Thence lifts hollow, burning eyes 

To the Preacher, to the Teacher, 

Who is surely good and wise! 


Every sin seemed to have touched the little creature 
Every sorrow to have crowded in his breast ; 
Every want had pinched and drained each tiny feature, 
All of burden on his puny shoulders pressed. 
Nor wave nor glisten in his faded hair, 
Nor smile nor dimple in his ashen face, 
Nor sign of childhood in his lifeless air, 
Nor dim suggestion of its simple grace; 
But from the deep eyes, burning, lifted, wild, 
Outraged !—commanding answer—looks the child! 


Through the yet swinging door the Dream- 
er sees the night is mirk with children’s 
faces, packed closely as the sky with stars, 
or, rather, as the earth with graves. Thou- 
sands of children’s faces, like the child’s who 
crouches at the altar; save—as if their souls 

* From Mrs. Browning’s “‘ Cry of the Children,” from 
which also stanzas are quoted on pages 231 and 238. 
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had passed into his shrinking frame, and 
looked as one soul from his asking eyes 
these faces have no childhood in them; only 
a brief amaze looks vaguely from their dull 
und gaunt despair. 

They weep, yet not as knowing that they 
weep; and the tears of the one at the altar 
are sinking with a stain like blood into the 
altar cloth. And still the preacher suavely 
moved his slender hand, and gravely canted 
from the olden story. Only the Dreamei 


hears the children cry without, or sees the | 


haggard child. 


> 


} 


4 smirch and dimness seem to cloud the scene's 


cold splendor. 
Through soft echoes, down far arches, drops a vo 
divinely tender: 
“Ah! well may the children weep before 3 
They are weary ere they run; 
They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun. 
They know the grief of man, without his wisdon 
They sink in man’s despair, without its calm; 
Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom ; 











Are martyrs, by the pang without the palm; f 
Are worn, as if with age, yet unretrievingly ie 
The harvest of its memories can not reap; i 
Are orphans of the earthly love and hea it 





Let them weep! let them weep!” 

























































“OUR FATHER.” 
“Amen!” said the preacher, not knowing | The meagre child arises. With his hands upon his 
what he said, but with a low and pleasant | breast 








sigh, for the hour of worship is past. 


He hears no hapless children weep; 
For him no lifeless faces throng the air; 
He thinks, ‘I will go home and sup and sleep;” 
And runs a languid hand through scented hair. 
He has a home, a supper, and a bed; 
"he child—he has not where to lay his head! 
The while the congregation rustles forth, 
And curves about him at the ¢ 





He walks up to the preacher, drawing nearer than 
the rest; 
And in a voice of thunder, if they had ears to hear, 
From lips that trembling sunder this question cometh 
clear: 


‘* Whose house is this? I prithee tell.” 
And sweeter than a silvern beil 
The Dreamer’s ear it thrills. 
But no one hears, no one replies, 
| Though all the air it fills. 


re 
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Yet unto the preacher he lifts the child-like eyes, 
The while a smile most rare to see 
Beams from his sad lip radiantly. 
“], passing, weary, heard my name, 
And I was glad, and hither came. 
Where is your host? He knoweth me— 
I am His favorite guest; 
And, tired and hungry, sweet will be 
The bread He brake and blest.” 


And in great horror the Dreamer perceived 
that neither the preacher nor the people saw 
the child or heard his prayer. 

The child stood for a moment weeping 
very bitterly, then raised again its stricken 
head, and cried aloud with a new voice: 


“T thought it was my Father's house, 
But now, its threshold crossed, 

I see it can not be His house 
Wherein His child is lost! 


“It was my Father’s house, for here 
A little Child once said, 
*Come, hungry, burdened, sorrowing world, 
Be comforted and fed.’ 
It was my Father’s house, but now 
His homeless children cry 
And starve unheeded at the doors 
Where thieves fare sumptuously. 


‘“‘For distant woes, with seas between, 
Ye have a generous word, 

While at your very feet, unseen, 
Want wails and is not heard. 


“And your own children’s faces speak 
(ACtale ye will not hear) 

The language of the little graves 
That gather year by year; 

Of little hearts crushed all too soon 
To know or breathe a curse; 

But ah! their dumb, swift death for you 
Shall be so much the worse!” 


As the people pass out at the great doors 
the Dreamer sees that every where the 


heavy-eyed children, wringing their flesh 
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less hands and moaning inarticulately, fall 
back in the darkness, trampling upon each 
other, and giving way before the steady 
throng, as waters yield to the gay ship 
| launched upon them. 


O deaf and blind! in ships of ease, 
Launched gayly o’er wreck-thickened seas, 
Disporting in an irised froth 
O’er waves that moan of wrong, 
What curse will rend your fatal sloth, 
And break your idle song? 


O hear, beneath the ebb and flow, 

The long-complaining surge of woe! 
“Why are we sunk in deeps of care, 
While you ride free and safely there? 
Why are our lives but waves, to feel 
While they support your grooving keel ?’ 


P+ 


‘““WHY ARE WE SUNK IN DEEPS OF CARE, WHILE YOU RIDE FREE AND SAFELY THERE?” 
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O see the wrecks of hope and home, 
The mute yet questioning despair 
Of countless glassy eyes, that stare 

From ghastly faces in the foam! 


O reckless voyagers, beware! 
Thy festal ships are frail, 

And voices of unheeded prayer 
Lurk thick in every sail. 

The shroudless shadows of the tide, 

Sad phantoms of the long-denied, 
Surround thee, gaunt and pale, 

And Nemesis leans down the air 
To drive the coming gale. 


Too long, too lightly, on the breast 
Of boundless agonies 

Ye eat and drink and sink to rest 
In languid ecstasies. 

Why does it yawn beneath thee so? 
Too late thy startled cries; 

“Woe to the negligent of woe!” 
The goaded sea replies. 

It whelms thee by a simple creed, 
Of worth in faultless eyes: 

“In disregard of any need 
The guilt of safety lies.” 







The child at the deserted altar let the 
people pass, nor sought to stay them, follow- 
ing them only with a sorrowful but patient 
and far-seeing gaze. 

“For they know not what they do,” rose 
softly palpitating to the Dreamer’s ear. 

“Come with me,” said the child. And 
they went out and stood together on the 
great threshold, alone in the starlight. <A 
sweet, strong awe fell upon the Dreamer, 
for the child, loosed alike from his wretched 
guise and his sorrow, stood before her trans- 
figured, in the ragiance of childhood free 
and undefiled. 

A slender aureole, almost viewless in the air, 

Descended brightening on his lustrous hair, 

And o’er his open brow soft brilliance threw, 

While in his glorious eyes a deeper glory grew. 


” 


“T see thou knowest me,” said the child, 
divinely smiling on the Dreamer. “Thou 
seest also that the world is pressed with 
age. Ignorance, the fruitful womb of sin, 
hath bound her youth and strength. Guilt 
disputes the very cradle with Innocence. 
Sorrow lies bleeding in the lap of Joy; and 
in the bosom of Love, Misery festers leprous- 
ly. The fountain is sealed, and at its frozen 
source the child sleeps long. Thou wouldst 
save the world, O loving Dreamer with the 
wise heart of a child! There is but one 
thing thou canst do—seek the sealed fount- 
ain in the world’s chilled heart, lay thy 
hand thereon, and awake the child.” 

Kindling with love’s most vivid intui- 
tions, the Dreamer went down into the city, 
passing whither she would, for no person 
hindered her, nor gate, nor door, nor wall 
impeded her. 

She pauses at a rich man’s door, enters, 
and ascends the polished stair. Music and 
feasting in the banquet-hall below; gar- 
lands sway above and around her, perfumes 
envelop her, and the flashes of myriad swing- 


ing jets of flame bear down her dazzled 
eyes. 

‘“* Here’s to the heir!” 

And glasses clink, and shouts resound, and 
music swells again. 

On through the long vista, thrilled with 
ever-lessening echoes, the Dreamer passes, 
till she reaches the birth-chamber, bowered 


in voluptuous elegance, softness, and repose. 


She enters the silk-lined, scented, faintly 
illumined silence. After the saered com- 
mon pain that makes all women sisters and 
all men their debtors, the mother sleeps. In 
her room, and at her bedside, nothing that 
wealth could transmute to the uses of utter 


| indolence and ease is wanting. 


A man enters, coming from the revelry 
below, with face, figure, and costume festal 
like a bridegroom’s. He lays upon her toi- 
let-stand a case of costly jewels, inscribed, 
“To the Mother.” Pressing between the 
attendants, he leans over and smiles at the 
pale sleeper, wafts a kiss, bends a moment 
above the cradle, the luxurious nest of his 
little son and heir (it is a twin birth, girl 
and boy, but the boy is hearty and the girl 
is frail, and she is so far forgiven for be- 
ing—since she did not affect the advent of 
her brother—as to be forgotten), and goes 
down to the feast again, where his guests 
greet him with fresh clink of glasses “ to the 
heir !” 

And the infant woman! Heir of false sub- 
jection from her birth, as he of tyrannous sn- 
premacy, is she not co-heir with her brother 
in their vast heritage of stunted possibili- 


ties? 


Close in that shadow of the mother’s 


|sumptuous bed that runs to meet the shad- 


ow of the infant’s couch it is given to the 
Dreamer to behold a different scene—a life 
that is the very threatening shadow of their 
own, though not beheld for the impassable 
gulf of lovelessness between. 

Stretched on her draggled bed of straw 
another mother lies—a fearful, woful spec- 
tacle in her exhausted sleep. 

The infant by her side sleeps also, with 
features like a ghastly caricature of age, 
the awful impress of accumulated wrong 
stamped on its latest generation. 

The place is but a kennel; the neglected 
wall and the decaying roof are so narrow 
and so low, they seem to repulse her labored 
breathing almost at her lips. 

Here to this mother, lying all alone, came 
her sad struggle, guided by no care, soothed 
by no love, and sweetened by no hope: her 
birth-throes were the throes of her despair. 

Night comes down, and stars and moon- 


| light (shut out by the rich mother’s damask 


curtains) peep through the hovel’s chinks. 
And with the night comes home the weary 
husband and father, followed wearily by 
two old-faced children. The smut and pal- 
lor of the mine are on the faces of them all, 
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their hearts. 

The children first deserying the new- 
born, glance at each other strangely, unsur- 
prised, with a moment’s curious self-forget- 
ting pity at the babe, then with half-stolid 
fear at the gaunt father crouched at the fire- 
place, chin in hand, sleep and hunger bat- 
tling for him. Sleep has a short thrall, 
then hunger gets the better, and he calls 
for food. 

The poor mother starts, and the baby 
feebly wails. She touches it quickly with 
her trembling hand: the mother-heart is 
hard to die. 


“It’s on the shelf, lads, the supper.” 


Ps 
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wored out. She’ll be good to get the bit an’ 
sup when I’m gone.” 

The man groans, and a moment’s passion 
bursts from his lethargy—a mingled feeling, 
having but a partial expression in the words: 

“T want no more brats. What fur should 
we ha’ brats? we’ve naught to give’m! Ws 
ought to die, all on us,and be done wi’ it!” 


THE BIRTH-CHAMBER—RICH AND POOR, 


Chen to her husband, deprecatingly, yearn- | 


ingly: ‘It’s come while ye wur gone—ye’s 
spared that,” with a pitiful smile, “ an’ the 
wurst’s over for all’n us. Ye looked at her 
while I was dead wi’ sleep—did ye now ?” 
searching wistfully the face that haply once 
had turned a lover’s eyes upon her. 

The man stares stupidly. 

“Tt’s a girl—and we've never had no 
girls.” 

“ Tha’s no good.” But he stoops and looks 
at the little creature, drawing so near, the 
poor wife lays her hand upon his shoulder, 
saying, in a lower voice, 

“ Happen she'll be some good. Her moth- 
er wur a girl, ye know, once. An’ I’m most 


“ God knows—” begins the woman, partly 
from habit, partly from the blind faith that 
dies a little harder in a woman’s heart than 
in a man’s. 

“ Nat He!” the man breaks out again. ‘It’s 
the wurst lie o’ all! I don’t believe in ’m!— 
how ken I? It’s a poor cheat to make us 
go willin’er to our graves —an’ the sooner 
the better for we!” 

Something in the unwonted violence of 
his speech, and something in his wild face 
that he does not say, has made the mother 
look about her at the children, then at him, 
with a new gaze difficult to meet. Her fin- 
gers clinch upon his arm; she drags herself 
upon her knees, and hoarsely whispers, 





“Where is he—the other one ?” 

He tries to draw her face upon his breast, 
but he could bend a statue sooner; then, 
mastered and brutalized by the merciless- 
ness of life, he rends his arm away. 

“Where should he be but in the mine, 
where ’e’s bin ev’ry bit o’ the sunlight uv ’s 
life! But he’ll come no more. He’s dead! 
crushed so there’s naught ye’d know ’m 
by !” 

He sits down, gnawing absently at his 
poor fare, and muttering rather to himself 
than her, “ He wur a bright lad, an’ the first 
that come ; but it’s a’ the same—or short or 
long we goes like dogs to the same spot! We 
digs’r own graves an’ tumbles in, and that’s 
the end 0’ we.” 

Here is the light and shadow, the double, 
never-separable tragedy of rich and poor! 

Poverty, gloom, tears, and the shadow of 
death for the poor mother’s birth presents ; 
while the jewels on the toilet-cushions of 
the rich mother repeat their sparkle in the 
mirror. 

A picture of the Christ-child looks down 
with heavenly aureoled face upon her sleep- 
ing little ones, and a pictured Madonna folds 
her hands and lifts the still ecstasy of her 
lovely eyes above the pillow of their mother. 

And it is given to the Dreamer to see that 
the lives this glowing scene prefigures, and 
which seem to want for nothing, are de- 
frauded of love’s blessedness and life’s fulfill- 
ments by just so much as the sad lives in its 
shadow are defrauded of love’s rights and 
life’s free opportunities; that life comes full- 
handed, offering a bounty sufficient for all; 
that in emptying one hand to overflow the 
other lies the waste of life and love and 
hope—the gulf between the rich and poor, 
dividing either from life’s best, and both 
from love’s diviner, unities —the gulf which 
sinks the childhood and the brotherhood of 
man: the rich beholding it with the stunt- 
ing callousness, of ease, the poor with an 
equal callousness of woe. 





Already the little heads are afilm with 
sheeny rings of golden hair. The birth-pres- 
ent jewels have sparkled many a day upon 
the mother’s breast. Another kind of jewel 
sparkles dully on the hollow cheek of the 
shadow that follows her by night and day. 

She does not see the shadow, yet she is 
guilty of it. 

She knows that misery is, and that it need 
not be; and no pulse quickens to the awful 
knowledge or urges to its loving opportuni- 
ties. 

And all that for herself this mother casts 
away; the thousand sweet activities of love, 
the tender uses which expend while they 
sustain the principle of life, she casts away 
for her children also. 

The Dreamer has watched and waited long, 
and the watch has been a fruitful one. 
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The little heir has grown and thriven well. 
He looks a fair and handsome child, as cling- 
ing to his mother’s hand he passes with his 
sister down the stair. 

Out in the sunlight the luxurious carriage 
waits. Hours ago the listless mother gave 
her languid order for it, and now as lan- 
guidly remands it. She will walk. 

To eat or drink or not to eat and drink, to 
ride or not to ride, to walk or not to walk, 
to go any whither that she will or to remain 
at home—such is her life, its only labor being 
to choose, till she has come to find the choice 
a labor! 

Out of the shadow of her discarded car- 
riage as it rolls away totters a wretched fig- 
ure—a woman, in rags and foulness, doubling 
under a burden twice her size. 

She too will walk. 

Bleared eyes, with little speculation in 
them, stare before her. Even the sting of 
contrast fails to penetrate her stolid misery 
Once to her had death seemed like a prom- 
ise, and the grave a goal; but ‘ misery’s 
crushing presses” have crushed conception 
from her mind, emotion from her heart, and 
the racked machine will rattle to pieces in 
dull unconsciousness at last. 

The little heir looks from one to the oth- 
er—the lethargy of womanhood in porcelain 
and in potter's clay, and with the unerring 
instinct of the child-heart sees something 
of the ghastly wrong of it, and gazes with a 
moment’s heavenly wistfulness and pity; but 
the fountain is quickly sealed. The habit 
of his life has taught him that poverty is the 
one special and vulgar offense against hap- 
piness and refinement, self-wrought and self- 
inflicting its punishment of degradation and 
pain. 

Long ago, young as he is, he ceased to 

question his mother. Early the child-nature 
sought vainly for response; early the sweet 
impulses, weak by inheritance, were chilled, 
and the diviner manhood stunted in the 
rm. 
‘Alas for the world!” sighs the Dreamer, 
“born of a drained, crippled, stunted woman- 
hood. Alas for thee,O woman! capable of 
the best and completest. Nature exalts thee 
beyond the questionings of man; Life trusts 
to thee her incipiencies, for to thee only 
ean she look for the continuity and fulfill- 
ment of her grand designs. The mother 
can not give what she has not, and from the 
world’s beginning has woman hitherto been 
every way defrauded of the highest, every 
where fettered to the lowest, and as an un- 
conscious Nemesis has she transmitted the 
far-extending curse.” 

The little girl has looked on silently, feel- 
ing a transient timidity and disgust. 

Thought has been carefully quenched in 


ge 


|her. She is nice and pretty, and to be taken 


care of; she is to depend, submit, and follow. 
Her brother will lead and protect. Thought 
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and responsibility are for him; for her, a lit- 
tle feeling and mach submission. 


This tutelage benumbs her and brutalizes 


him, early and lastingly. 

It will defraud each of life’s fullness, of 
love’s joy, of labor’s perfectness, manhood 
and womanhood of and 
pleteness, and the world of growth. 

The Dreamer thinks these things very sor- 
rowfully, yet not without hope, as she fol- 
lows the further developments of these little 
lives. 


recognition com- 


A drunken man lies helpless on the sward 
at the of the park. He has a 
blotched and bloated face, sadly degraded 
from its best estate, and his wretched sleep 
is deep. 


gateway 


The people who pass see him with loath- 
ing or indifference, or sometimes with an ir- 
ritated sense of him merely as being a blot 
upon the beauty of the scene. 

Beside him kneels a little girl, outcast 
with him, and utterly forlorn, who has man- 
aged to draw his heavy sodden head into her 
lap. 

There must be something sweet in this 
poor man’s nature, some bloom of goodness 
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and joy of which she vaguely dreams, but 
which to her can be only a dream. 

Theft, hatred, and murder thrill in em- 
bryo as she looks, and check the sacred tears 
of love’s sorrow, filling the child-eyes with a 
wicked glitter, and the child-heart with the 
sudden incipience of crime. 


*“* Dear leddy, be kind; 
I’m poor an’ I’m blind, 
An’ I has but one leg, as ye see; 
My father is dead, 
My marm’s sick abed, 

An’ no one to help her but me,” 
monotones a half-nude, sightless cripple, as 
they turn the corner in sight of their grand 
home. 

The heir examines him curiously; then 
with his little cane he whips the cap extend- 
ed for alms out of the wretched hands, that 
clutch after and grope for it in affright. 
Even the little girl comes out of her lan- 
guor long enough to laugh at the grimaces 
and contortions and helpless misery of the 
beggar-child. 

At length the heir, surfeited with even 
this brisk pleasure, seizes some of her sweet- 
meats, and drops them, with a coin or two, 
into the cap, which he kicks toward its 


and gentleness in his life, for the child—and | owner. 


childhood is never won by mere beastliness— 
the child loves him, hiding his face tenderly 
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“THE OHILD LOVES HIM.” 


with her little hands, and weeping long and 
desolately. 

The heir, whose heart seemed touched so 
short a time ago (the stream which may not 
run one way is sure to flow another), looks 
on a moment, laughs, and kicks away the 
ragged hat, and lastly stones the child. She 
looks at him an instant wildly, then turns 
to shield her father. 

The boy soon tires, and they passon. The 
drunkard’s child looks after that other little 
girl, so gayly dressed, so happy, and so fair, 
a flitting, mocking vision of the harmony 





The Dreamer sees another boy and girl 
who have watched 
this scene. They 
have waited silent- 
ly and gazed mean- 
ingly upon these 
contrasts. They are 
meanly clad but 
cleanly; types of 
that lower middle 
class which the 
rich soil of the 
elements of  rad- 
ical reforms. They 
are poor, with just 
enough to keep 
them from poverty’s 
worst, but not from 
knowing well what 
that worst may 
mean. They are rich 
in just enough op- 
portunity to quick- 
en their intelligence into seeing what the 
fullness of opportunity may mean. 

In their natures womanhood and manhood 
draw near, the sources of mutual recognition 
are subtly thrilled; in their bosoms the child 
is not sleeping, nor is the fountain sealed ; 


is 


g, 
and the very religion of hope, impassioned 
and profound, stirs in the bosom of the 
Dreamer. 

They pass on, neither interfering nor 
speaking, but they take the problem with 
them, and some later day love’s simple wis- 
dom will have solved it. 
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“THE SUN I8 SETTING.” 


The sun is setting, and the heir stands in 
the ruddy glory of its rays. Leaning from 
the window that overlooks the city toward 
the changing west, he turns his handsome, 
discontented face. 

He is just eight years old, and this his 
birthday has been spent in insatiable ex- 
actions, and closes in irritable dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The room on which he turns his back, 
spacious and full of luxury, is strewn with 
his presents—costly toys more or less de- 
stroyed. Anew and choice selection of such 
books as would have secured a month of va- 
ried delights to many children lies scattered 
and disdained. 

There is along red mark on his cheek, for 
under the goad of inoceupation he had bul- 
lied his sister till she turned upon him. 
Punishment and banishment in disgrace fol- 
lowing for her, he has nothing left either to 
do or to desire, and looks out sullenly, old- 
eyed and tired of life—verily and really 
tired of it! 

Across the sumptuous room his shadow 
trails. 

Again it is given to the Dreamer to see a 
shadow’s vast significance. 


A large room in a factory, where the deaf- 
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ening racket of machinery murders the si- 


lence from dawn to dusk. 


In this room are a dozen spinning frames, 


and little children, boys and girls, are tend- 
ing them. 


Pale children, prematurely old, whose | 


is a dry, stifling mist of shifting, penetrating 
cotton dust, that spreads like a mesh be- 
tween the children’s eyes and the square \ 
bits of brook and field and hill the windows | 
give them. ; 


Is 
summers. 
or graceful, can not be told; but dearth and 

exaction are keenly sculptured in his sharp- « 
ened frame and face. 


the machine is moving; his little hands push 
out, draw in, go up and down and on again; 
and heur by hour the daisies open in the 
pleasant 
green leaves rustle in the pure, sweet air, 
and the cool river runs and plashes softly 
down below. 


go on together dizzily ; and while the child 


fusion of incorruptible sweetness and finest 


and if he lives it will result beneficently. 
There is an eager reaching ont to grasp the 


ments of an airier fancy sway his mind. i 


on. 
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| clothes and persons reek of sweat and oil and 
grime. 


The air—it is a long, hot, summer’s day 


At one of the spinning frames a little boy 


standing, the fragile blossom of eight 


If he is, or if he could be, pretty 


Hour after hour his little figure moves as 


fields, birds wing and sing, and 


And still the tiny and the great machine 
works he is thinking, for his soul is a rare 


intelligence—a harp that may be broken, but 
will give only musie while a string remains. 
Much of his thought is formless, much of 
it is vague; but the principle of life is in it, : 








_— 


meanings that he dimly sees of life’s ex- 
tremes and sorrowful perplexivies. * 
Weariness weighs down the corners of his 





sensitive mouth, but his heart does not con- 


tract over his own woe; it expands and glis- 
tens in the dark, wonderfully sweet eyes he 
turns upon his panting mates; his lips are 
tremulous with it as he shouts to them some 
little message through the unceasing din. 
The burning day draws on, and still he 
works, and over the surface of his deeper 
thought steal dreams; the restful move- 


To and fro, and up and down, and on and 
Below, the river woos him with her 
laughing, liquid voice; the sky invites him 
with the curtains of her clouds; the sunny 
fields invite with flowers and coolness and 
beds of verdure in soft iterations of appeal. 


“Come, poor child!” say the flowers; 
‘*We have made you a little bed; 
Come, lie with us in the showers 
The summer clouds will shed. 
Don’t work for so many hours: 
Come hither and play instead!” 
“Come!” whispers the waving grass; 
**T will cool your feet as you pass; é 2 





The daisies will cool your head.” 
And ‘‘Come, come, come,” is sighing : 
The river 1inst the wall; + 
But “Stay!” in grim replying, a 
The wheels roar over all. 
By hill and field and river, 


That hold the child in thrall, 
He sees the long light quiver, 
And hears faint voices call. 
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Bright shapes flit near in numbers; 
They lead his soul away 
"Oh, hush 


! hush! hush! he slumbers!” 


He dreams he hears them say. 


And, just for one 
lie dreams he he: the wheels, 
But smiles to feel the flowers, 
And down among them kneels, 
Over his weary aukles 
A rippling runlet steals 


And all about his shoulders 


1ined instant, 


The daisies dance in reels. 


Up to his cheeks and temples 
Sweet blossoms blush and press, 

And soitest 8 nmer 
Lean o’er in light caress. 

Sleep in her mantle folds him, 
As shadows fold the hill; 

Deep in her trance she holds him 
And the great wheels are still! 


zephyrs 
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and kicks the little 
| kicks at the puny body, doubly helpless in 


On the sunken cheek the long dark lashes 
lie softly, as if his sleep were sweet; thick 
drops of sweat mingle with cotton dust and 


| grime upon the temples that dream of flow- 


ers; the gently parted lips, even in their un- 
consciousness, are strong and sensitive and 
sweet. It is a very little heap to hold a hu- 
man soul, 

The superintendent thrusts out his foot 
creature as he lies 
its pathetic sleep. The child starts up and 
staggers to his feet, sways for a few dizzy 
seconds in the swift transition from happy 
dreams to hard realities, wipes his pale fore- 
head with his sleeve, and then resumes his 
task without a look or word. 





**SLEEP IN HER MANTLE FOLDS HIM.” 


A man comes into the spinning-room. 
He is the superintendent of the factory 
and of the village Sabbath-school. He is 


esteemed a kind man and a model Christian. | 


He breathes reservedly, in the heat and 
dust, for the few moments of his stay, look- 
ing sharply with an eye keen, not for need, 
but for delinquency. 

The old-faced children fagging at their 
task look up and fix him with a strange and 
serious gaze. 


“For all day we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark under-ground ; 
Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 
For all day the wheels are droning, turning— 
Their wind comes in our faces— 
Till our hearts turn, our heads with pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places. 
the sky in the high window blank and reeling, 
irms the long light that drops adown the wall, 
Turn the black flies that craw] along the ceiling— 
All are turning all the day, and we with all.” 


urns 
' 


This man, who is his brother’s keeper, 
suddenly espies the little one asleep. 


“But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath.” 


There in the window stands the heir, sur- 
feited with opportunities, yet trained in ig- 
norance of their merest meanings; and in 
his fateful shadow the poor child wearies 
at the spinning frame, of tender heart and 
vital brain, his brother inheriting his por- 
tion of the one great wrong that so differ- 
ently yet so mutually defrauds. 

Could they but turn and see each other's 
little faces, and clasp their little hands in 
love together, how would sorrow’s long 
mystery unravel, and life—fair, full, and 
free—unfold! 


Pausing a moment at the cathedral doors, 
the Dreamer hears the preacher crying, 

“Go ye into all the world, and preach my 
gospel unto every creature.” 

And the people, hearing, send ostenta- 
tious largess beyond seas, purchasing hon- 
ors and cheap indemnity for the neglect of 
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nearer ills, never heeding that the world 
begins at their very feet, forgetting that no 
good is good, wrought on a basis of omission. 
~ Time passes, and the scenes of life crowd 
‘in the vision of the Dreamer. 

She sees the heir grow up to manhood, 
having dallied with almost all excess and 
crime (for intelligence will act, if not in be- 
neficence, then in malevolence), from whose 
external expiations wealth secures him; 
while the poor man, goaded by actual ne- 
cessities, or by the simple sense of a gigantic 
wrong which he can neither fathom nor set 
right, works the same evils, and expiates 
with freedom or with life. 

She sees that the almshouses, prisons, the 
asylums for the idiot and insane, and the 
hospitals for the sick and maimed, are the 
ostentation of a narrow charity that dies at 
its first gasp, instead of being the love-ruled, 
intelligently regulated homes of those against 
whom the church and the world have spe- 
cially sinned. 

She sees that the inmates of these places 
are the living witnesses and woful proofs 
that manhood and womanhood prey upon 
each other, outraging life and desecrating 
love, and that the world talks of charity 
und boasts of its benevolent institutions in 
behalf of those to whom it is in debt for 
more than it can ever pay. 

She finds no fatherhood any where: there 
is too little motherhood for that. Men do 
not love, they know not how to love, their 
children; but they do love themselves, in 
the possible transmission of their names. 

She sees that a monstrous incubus of un- 
real life rests upon the heart of the world, 
which labors beneath it to suffocation. Life 
every where lies smothering under a hideous 
travesty of itself. The great human heart 
is so minutely sundered and infinitely sep- 
arated from itself that the finest, completest 
ffectuation possible to life—the recognition, 
interdependence, and expansion of manhood 
and womanhood, and thence the perfecting 
of all life’s purposes—is lost in the dismem- 
berment of humanity. 

The Dreamer sees the sister of the heir, 
she who was barely welcomed at her birth, 
whose life has been an idle, vapid day of 
meaningless pleasures, an unquestioning ex- 
istence circumscribed in feeling, thought, 
and act. 

A path was set for her, and she was 
hedged therein, a slave and plaything; de- 
nied an individuality, subordinated in all 
relations, schooled in tyrannous repressions, 
subjected in all her nature to the coarsest 
interpretations of it, her womanhood re- 
garded as the merest complement of over- 
shadowing manhood, its separate and grand 
significance ignored. 

At last the mother of the race, victim 
of deprivation and desecration, is bidden 
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AT THE 


ALTAR, 


to the bridal altar, robed, veiled, and or- 
ange blossom crowned—a pretty pageant, 
thinly disguising the sum of all farce and 
tragedy. 

In the wider pale of wifehood one comes 
to meet her, whom the Dreamer recognizes 

-Maternity—tender, beautiful, august, in- 
carning the hope of the world! Fresh in- 
spiration and serenest thought inwreathe 
her brows; her shape reveals youth, beauty, 
and the loveliest grace. Her child-like lips 
are rosed with tenderness; health’s inimi- 
table carmine tints her cheek; her radiant, 
child-like eyes beam courage, trust, devo- 
tion, victory! 

Alas for the defranded woman thus ap- 
proached! To her, maternity is but a loathed 
burden, shudderingly, repiningly assumed; 
and of its closing agonies, endured in igno- 
rant helplessness and dread, the hope of the 
world is bern! 

“Poor little guest!” murmurs the Dream- 
er; “unbidden, save as the subservience of 
sad subjection to a moment’s selfish lust has 
bidden thee, the world turns to thee for the 
fresh renewal of her life, to be lifted by thee 
ever a little farther heavenward. Poor guest, 
offspring and progenitor of feebleness and 
failure, repulsed before thou comest, in 
whom the child-heart is still-born, thine 
advent is tragedy; and the world, grown 
old before her time, weighed with the bur- 
den of her sins and late repenting, feeling the 
blood run thinly in her death-chilled veins, 
calls out in need supreme, with the deep ea- 
dence of all human suffering, ‘ Where is the 
child ?’” 
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The riven yule-log rears in twain 
Over the dull red hollows of the fire; 
Like some affronted beidam half appeased, 

The spent wind murmurs in the chimney flare. 
The Dreamer rises, for the night is past; 

She lifts the window for the morning air, 

And sees the pale aurora of the dawn, 

In reddening gold, tip tower and dome and spire. 
The city, freshly fashioned in the snow, 

In charm of rose and azure, gleams below. 

In glory, o’er the world scarce yet awaking, 
The mighty marvel of the morn is breaking. 


The skies are thrilled, and music-filled, 
As with ten thousand pulses beating; 
Unnumbered times unnumbered chimes 
Ring o’er the earth in Christmas greeting, 
And oft, aloft, in circlings soft, 
The Christ-child’s message are repeating. 
(Voices in mid-air.) 
Tell us the vision of all lands and seas 
We saw, down-looking the abysses gray. 
Great hosts of pallid spectres, far below, 
In rugged shadow struggled by the way, 
Beholding far, fair heights in helpless woe, 
Then turning stricken faces from the day. 
/ Foot-sore and weary, famished and forlorn, 
They drew their t burdens as the y drew their breath ; 
Their ceaseless plaint—that ever they were born; 
Their hope—the sweet forgetfulness of death | 


(Chimes.) 
“Whoso receiveth one of these, 
The same receiveth me.” 


(Voices in mid-air.) 
While sunk in verdure to their languid knees, 
Their foreheads yielding to the fountain’s spray, 
Inhaling lotus from the drooping breeze, 
As, through the heat and burden of the day, 
At the bright gate called Beautiful they lay, 
A wondrous multitude in rich array 
Reposed in splendor on fair heights of ease. 
O tell us, bright Immanuel, who are they ? 
(Chimes.) 
** For inasmuch as ye 
Did it unto the least of these, 
Ye did it unto me.” 
(Voices in mid-air.) 
Another sight’s significance supreme 
Lent heavenly meaning to the deep’ning dream. 
We saw a woman, fair as angels are, 
Observing this strange vision from afar: 
A mortal woman, in whom life was free, 
And love had wrought its perfect harmony. 
(A radiant child, her gentle bosom pressing, 
Leaned rosy mouth to hers in fond caressing.) 
She saw the weak in their sad shadow dying, 
The strong on heights of ease in purple lying; 
Then turned to one who stood by her, whose face 
Revealed the glory of all manliest grace. 
In trust and joy she leaned upon his breast, 
Who held her as the sum of strength and rest. 
They spoke not, but as angels smile they smiled, 


And down into the world went following their child! 7 


(Chimes.) 
‘And I saw a new heaven and a new earth, 
For the first heaven and earth were passed away, 
And there was no more sea,” 
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CHRISTMAS THROUGHOUT CHRISTENDOM. 


THOR. 


VYHE angels in the Gloria in Excelsis have | 
‘| probably given us the best definition } 
of Christmas, “On earth peace, good-will | 
toward men.” This Christian idea of 
Christmas, with its love, charity, and for- 
giveness, has probably found its most strik- 
ing realization in the Julafred, or Yule-peace 
of the Seandinavians—a custom, though 
ancient as the Runic stones, still existing in 
Sweden, by virtue of a Christian baptism, 
as a Christian institution. Extending from 
Christmas-eve to Epiphany, and solemnly | 
proclaimed by a public crier, any violation | 
of the Yule-peace is visited with double or 
treble punishment. The courts are closed ; | 
old quarrels are adjusted; old feuds are 
forgotten; while on the Yule-evening the 
shoes, great and small, of the entire house- 
hold, are set close together in a rew, that 
during the coming year the family may live | 
together in peace and harmony. 

To this pacific, Christian conception of the 
Christmas-time not a few pagan elements | 
have been added, which are clearly trace- | 
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able, as we shall 
see, to the old 
German “ Twelve 
Nights” and the 


Saturnalia. 
Hence its mirth and 
festivity, its jesting 
und = feasting, its 
frolic and license. 
The decoration and 
illumination of our 
Christian ehurches 
recall the temples 


Roman 


of Saturn radiant 
with burning §ta- 


pers and resplend- 
ent with garlands. 
The “ merry Christ- 
mas” to 
the “bona Saturna- 
lia,” and our mod- 
ern Christmas pres- 
ents to the dona 
amicis. 

During the Sat- 
urnalia, which were 
intended to sym- 
bolize the freedom, 
equality, and peace- 
ful prosperity of the 
golden or Saturnian 
age, all labor was 
suspended. The 
schools were closed; 
the Senate adjourn- 
ed; no criminal was 
executed; no war 
proclaimed. Slaves 
exchanged places 


responds 


| with their masters, or, seated at the banquet- 


ing tables wearing badges of freedom, jested 
with them familiarly as their equals. 

All these customs have found their coun- 
terpart during the Christmas holidays in 
modern society. In Italy, at the present 
day, masters and servants not unfrequently 
meet and are seated at a common Christmas 
table; while among the English aristocracy 
the “ huge hall table,” at least in the times 
when Scott sang of the Christmas-tide, 


“Bore then upon its surface broad 
No mark to part the squire and lord.” 


Nor do we fail to find the outcroppings 
of the freedom and license of the old Satur- 
nalia even in Protestant England and Puri- 
tanic Seotland. In the stalwart times of 
“good Queen Bess” the Christmas holidays 
lasted over a month. Those were thé palmy 
days of the Christmas-tide, when the mystic 
mistletoe bough, as now, conferred upon 
amorous swains a charter for kissing as 
“broad as the wind,” when the Christmas- 
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logs flamed and roared, when boars’ heads | out both Orient and Occident, began to sol- 
and barbecues smoked, and fun and frol- | emnize, under the egis of imperial authority, 
ic and boisterous mirth raged furiously | Christmas as the birthday of Christ. One 
through the “ wee short hours” until the sky | prominent feature, however, of Constan- 
turned round. Then it was that the Lord | tine’s political propaganda of Christianity 
of Misrule or Abbot of Unreason was the au- | was the adoption under Christian forms not 
tocrat of the Christmas-time, when, clothed | only of pagan rites and ceremonies, but also 
with the same powers as the lord of the | of pagan festivals. In order to reconcile 
Feast of Asses in France, he enjoyed the | heathen converts to the new faith, these 
right to say with impunity whatever he/relics of paganism, like antique columns 
chose, to whomsoever he pleased, even to | transferred from ancient temples to adorn 
hooting the minister during divine service, | Christian churches, were freely incorporated 
when the congregation would frequently | into the Christian ceremonial. Thus it was 
desert the church in a body to join the rois- | that Christmas, though formerly observed on 
tering revelers under his capricious com- | the 6th of January, was transferred to the 
mand, 25th of December, the time of the Roman 
Although Epiphanius dates back the cus- | Saturnalia, and became invested with much 
tom of commemorating the birthday of | of the paraphernalia of the heathen festival. 
Christ to the days of the apostles, its origin | This transfer became the more easy from the 
is to be referred with greater probability to | fact that, although the early Christians had 
the latter part of the fourth century. The | fixed upon the 6th of January in their sym- 
primitive Christians, it is true, celebrated | bolic calendar as the day of Christ’s birth, 
the birthdays of Christian martyrs, only they | the date could never be satisfactorily deter- 
selected the day of their death as their real | mined. Piper, however, rather curiously 
birthday—the birthday of their eternal life. | explains the adoption of the day we now 
When, however, Constantine proclaimed | celebrate from the fact that the conception 
the Christian faith as the predominating re- | of the Virgin Mary was supposed to have 
ligion of the Roman empire, the Christian | taken place on the day corresponding to the 
Church, relieved from persecution through-,| creation of the world, which must have been 
upon the 25th of 

March, as the days 

and nights are then 

equal, and conse- 

quently that Christ 

must have beer 

born on the 25th of 

December. 

The custom thus 

established in the 

Occident spread 

rapidly, particular- 

ly through the ef- 

forts of St. Chry- 

sostom, who makes 

mention of it in one 

of his sermons as 

early as 386. Fifty 

years later it was 

introduced into 

Egypt. Here, how- 
ever, it came into 

collision with the 

feast of Epiphany, 

which was already 

celebrated, as the 

feast of the birth 

and baptism of 

Christ, on the 6th of 

January, the birth- 
day of Osiris, the 

Egyptian sun-god. 
In Germany the 
Christmas holidays 
appear to have been 
substituted for the 
ODIN AS ‘°'E WILD HUNTSMAN, old pagan festival 
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of the “Twelve 
Nights,” which ex- 
tended from the 
25th of December to 
the 6th of January. 
The Twelve Nights 
were religiously ob- 
served by numerous 
feasts, and were re- 
garded by the an- 
cient Germans as 
among the holiest 
and most solemn of 
their festivals. Re- 
garding, in common 
with other pagan 
nations, the active 
forces of nature as 
living personifica- 
tions, they symbol- 
ized the conflict of 
natural forces by 
the battle of the 
gods and = giants. 
Thus in the old 
German mythology 
Winter is repre- 
sented as the ice- 
giant, heartless, in- 
exorable, the enemy 
of all life, and the 
relentless foe of 
gods and men. By 
the aid of his pow- 
erful steed Swadil- 
fari, the all-stiffen- 
ing north wind, he 





FRAU HOLLE, OR BEROHTA, AND HER TRAIN, 


constructs a formidable castle of ice, which | ples and the giant Thiassi, in the poem of 
threatens to inaugurate the reign of Night | “Edda.” 


and Winter, of Darkness and eternal Death. 
Then follows the conflict of giants and 
gods, of Wintef with Spring, of North Wind 
with South Wind, until Thor, the god of 
the thunder-storm, demolishes with his 
thunder-stone the castle of the ice-giant, 
when Freija, the beautiful goddess of spring, 
resumes her former sway, and life and light 
and prosperity return. 

But the restless giants ever invent new 
stratagems to regain their lost supremacy. 
Thrym, the prince of the giants, robs the 
sleeping Thor of his dreaded sledge-hammer, 
and hides it eight leagues under the earth. 
This insures the reign of Winter for the 
eight months of the year when the thunder- 
storm slumbers, until Thor, accompanied by 
Loki, the spring wind, again demolishes 
with his recaptured hammer the castle of 
the ice-king, when the Winter Storm is 
again compelled reluctantly to retire. This 
eternal conflict of the opposing forces of 
summer and winter frequently occurs un- 
der various forms in the German mythol- 
ogy, and constituted one of the most strik- 
ing features of the old German poesy, as 
the beautiful legend of Idunna and her ap- 


In the midst of this struggle of the con- 
flicting forces of nature the Germans and 
other Northern peoples celebrated the festi- 
val of the Twelve Nights. This festival, as 
already stated, commenced on the 25th of 
December. Though in the depth of mid- 
winter, when the ice-king was in the full 
flush of victory, it was nevertheless the 
turning- point in the conflict of natural 
forces. The sun-god having reached the 
goal of the winter solstice, now wheeled his 
fiery steeds, and became the sure precursor 
of the coming victory of light and life over 
darkness and death. 

But while a pagan festival might be 
transformed into a Christian holiday, there 
was no place in a system of theism, unless 
in its poesy, for the pantheon of pagan gods. 
These were therefore either relegated to 
oblivion, or, metamorphosed into demons, 
witches, and ghosts, are now supposed to 
have special power to work mischief, par- 
ticularly during the Christmas-time. Hul- 
da, once the producing night of spring, now 
bewitches the distaff of lazy spinner-gir!s. 
| Odin, the god of fecundity, who formerly 
| pursued with impetuous ardor the fair and 
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beautiful Freija, now, as the wild huntsman 
of hell, sweeps through the air with his dev- 
ilish crew, foretelling future wars or por- 
tending coming calamity. The once-re- 


splendent Berchta, now a malevolent witch, | 


hung with cow-bells and disguised with a 
horrid wooden mask, has “become the bug- 
bear of children, as she mutters from house 
to house, 
** Children or bacon, 
Else I don't go away.” 

A singular rumor of sea-birds, during the 
nights of November and December, in the 
island of Schonen, is still known as the hunt- 
ing of Odin. 

In the Bavarian and Styrian Alps the 
Twelve Nights are called “Rumor Nights,” 
on account of their visions of ghosts and 
hobgoblins, when priests and prudent honse- 
Wives, with prayer and invocation, holy-wa- 
ter and burning incense, fumigate dwelling 
aud outhouse, and sprinkle their cattle with 
salt. Hence these nights were also called 
“Fumigating Nights.” As an additional pro- 


THE FAITHFUL ECKUART. 


paws,” the initials of the holy magicians 
were formerly inscribed upon the door-posts. 
On the dreaded Twelfth-night, when Fray 
Holle, or Berchta, issues with her fearful traiy 
from her wild mountain home, where shx 
dwells among the dead, she is generally pre- 
ceded by the faithful Eckhart, an old man 
with a long beard and a white wand, wh 
warns every one of her terrible approach. 
There is a pretty legend related by Von 


| Reinsberg in his “ Festliche Jahr” (to which 


we are indebted for much of the material 
and a number of the illustrations for this 
article), that on one occasion the good Eck- 
hart met two little children, who, coming 
out of a beer shop with a pot of beer, wer 
overtaken by the fearful troop, who drank 
all the beer. Having no money to buy 
more, and apprehensive of punishment, they 
cried bitterly, when the faithful Eckhart 
comforted them with the assurance that if 
they would never tell what they had seen, 


| their pot would always be brimful of beer. 
| And so it was, until their parents prevailed 
tection against “ witches’ feet” and “ devils’ | 


upon the children to divulge the mysteri 
oussecret, when the 
miraculous gift dis 
appeared. 

As with Christ- 
mas as a holiday, 
so wth many of 
its charat 8 and 
customs. If not of 
pagan origin, they 
constitute a curious 
medley of pagan- 
ism and Christiani- 
ty. This is particu- 
larly true among 
the Germans, who 
were strongly at- 
tached to their old 
religious ceremo 
nies. The Christ 
child with his gift: 
and masked attend 
ant all belong to 
the German antiq- 
uity. In the pro- 
cession of the 
star-singers the 
three kings replace 
the pagan gods. 
Only the names 
have been changed, 
while the custom 
has received the 
rites of a Christian 
baptism. The Ger- 
man custom of some 
one going, in a state 
of nudity, at mid- 
night on Christ- 
mas-eve, to bind 
the fruit trees with 
ropes of straw, or 
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Devi. 


Pharisees, 


CHARACTERS IN THE 


of frugal housewives shaking the crumbs 
from the table-cloth around their roots in 
order that they become more fruitful, clear- 
ly points to the mysterious influence attrib- 
uted by the ancient Germans to the time of 
the Twelve Nights. In the Tyrol the fruit 
trees, for a similar reason, are soundly beat- 
en. In Bohemia they are violently shaken 
during the time of the midnight mass; 
while in other localities they are regaled 
with the remains of the Christmas supper, 
to which they had been previously and spe- 
cially invited. 

A similar custom, probably of German 
origin, still prevails in some parts of En- 
gland. In Devonshire a corn cake and some 
hot cider are carried into the orchard, and 
there offered up to the largest apple-tree as 
the king of the orchard, while those who 
take part in the singular ceremony join lus- 
tily in the chorus, 


“Bear good apples and pears enoug’— 
Barns full, bags full, sacks full! 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” 


Mistletoe and holly, Yule-log and Yule-can- 
dle, belong to the same category. The mis- 
tletoe was regarded by the Druids with re- 
ligious veneration, and its berries of pearl, 
as symbolic of purity, were associated by 
them with the rites of marriage. From this 
the transition was but slight to the lover's 
kiss beneath its mystic bough during the 
Christmas-tide. At this festive season also 
they kindle bonfires upon the hill-tops. Nor 
must we forget that our pagan progenitors 
burned a great log and a mammoth candle 
upon the 21st of December, which, being the 
shortest day in the year, was regarded as 
the turning-point in the conflict between 
the contending forces of winter and spring. 

Advent is the herald of Christmas. 





Star-bearer. 
CHURISTMAS PLAYS. 

Protestant well Catholic countries 
choristers and school-boys during the “ holy- 


as as 
nights” go from house to house singing songs 
or Christmas carols, with which to usher in 
the auspicious day. In the south of Ger- 
many they accompany the singing by knock- 
ing at the doors with a little hammer, or 
throwing pease, beans, or lentils at the win- 
dows. Hence the origin of the name of 
“knocking nights.” 

In Bohemia, Styria, Carniola, and other 
German provinces it is customary for a num- 
ber of persons to associate themselves to- 
gether in a dramatic company, and perform 
Christmas plays during Advent. The story 
of the Saviour’s birth, his persecution by 
Herod, and the flight of the Holy Family 
into Egypt constitutes the simple plot. The 
dramatis persone, as well as the performance, 
vary somewhat according to the locality. 
Usually, however, they consist of the Christ- 
child, St. Nicholas or St. Peter, St. Joseph 
and the Virgin, Herod, the varlet Ruprecht, 


| several angels, together with shepherds and 


The 
devil is notably the merriest character in 
the play. Before the representation begins 
he capers about through the village—a sort 
of peripatetic play-bill—furiously blowing 
his horn, and frightening or bantering both 
old and young. During the performance, 
though figuring in the rather humble réle 
of a messenger, he does not cease to joke 
with the players or rail at the public. A 
handsome youth of the strictest morals is 
usually selected to represent the Virgin 
Mary. 

The rehearsal is usually accompanied by 
a certain rhythmical movement, the players 
going four steps to and fro, so that a metre 


other less conspicuous personages. 


|or foot corresponds to every step, and on 


In | the fourth, which includes the rhyme, the 
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performer turns quickly around. The holy 
personages sing instead of #hearsing their 


parts, but accompany their singing with the | 


same rhythmical movement. On the first 
Sunday in Advent the play is inaugurated 
by a solemn procession, headed by the mas- 
ter singer bearing a gigantic star, followed 
by the others drawing a large fir-tree orna- 
mented with ribbons and apples; and thus 
they go singing to the large hall where the 
play is to be performed. On arriving at the 
door they form a half circle, and sing the 
star-song; then, after saluting sun, moon, 
and stars, the emperor, the government, and 
the master singer, in the name of all the 
“herbs and roots that grow in the earth,” 
they enter the hall, and the performance be- 
gins. 

The prologue and epilogue are sung by an 
angel. As the whole stage apparatus often 
consists of only a straw-bottomed chair and 
a wooden stool, every change of scene is in- 
dicated by a procession of the whole com- 
pany singing an appropriate song; after 
which only those who take part in the next 
act remain standing, while the remainder go 
off singing. 

These dramatic representations are often 


labored with rods. St. Peter or St. Nicholas, 
as the case may be, is then called in to fur- 
nish a faithful account of the children’s de- 
portment. If it be St. Nicholas, he enters 
with a long staff or crozier in his hand, and 
a bishop’s mitre of gilt paper upon his head. 
His report is not usually a flattering one. 
On their way from school the children loite: 
in the streets, they tear their books, neglect 
their tasks, and forget to say their prayers; 
|and as a penance for all this evil-doing, he 
recommends a liberal application of the rod. 
The Christ-child interposes, almost suppli- 
catingly, 

“ Ah, Nicholas, forbear. Spare the little 
child. Spare the young blood !” 

The two then join with the anggl in sing- 
ing a song, when St. Peter is summoned, who 
promptly enters, jingling his keys. The 
saint, who rather plumes himself on his high 
office of heavenly janitor, carries matters 
with a high hand. He examines the chil- 
dren’s copy- books, it may be, bids them 
kneel down and pray, and then, by virtue ot 
his high prerogative, pronounces sentence 
upon the unfortunate delinquents, and calls 
upon the black Ruprecht, who stands wait- 
ing outside the door, to execute his orders. 


very simple, or only iragmentary, consisting, | 


it may be, of a troop of boys and girls dis- 
guised as shepherds and shepherdesses, who 
go about singing shepherd songs, thus an- 
nouncing the approaching advent of our 
Saviour. At other times they are performed 
from house to house, and are associated with 
the distribution of Christmas presents. In 
such cases they are made the occasion of a 
solemn inquest into the conduct of the chil- 
dren, and constitute in Germany—which ap- 
pears to be at once the paradise and purga- 
tory of Christmas-loving juveniles—a poten- 
tial auxiliary of pedagogic and parental dis- 
cipline. 

The archangel Gabriel, it may be, first ap- 
pears upon the scene, and thus announces 
his advent: 

“May God give you a happy good-even- 


ing! I am his messenger, sent from angel- 
land. My name is Gabriel. In my hands I 


bear the sceptre which the Son of God has 
given me. On my head I wear the crown 
with which the Son of God has crowned me.” 

Thereupon the Christ-child, wearing a 
gilded paper crown, and carrying a basket 
full of apples and nuts, enters, singing the 
song commencing, 

** Down from the high heaven I come,” 


and greets the company with a similar salu- 
tation. In the course of his song he informs 
the children that the object of his coming is 
to learn whether they have been good and 
obedient, and if they “ pray and spin dili- 
gently.” Ifso, they are to be rewarded with 
gifts from his golden chariot which stands 
at the door; if not, their backs are to be be- 





“* Ruperus, Ruperus, enter! 
The children will not be obedient.” 


The frightful bugbear, dressed in fur, and 
covered with chains, with blackened face 
and fiery eyes, and a long red tongue pro- 
truding out of his mouth, stumbles over the 
threshold, brandishing an enormous birch, 
and as he falls headlong into the room, roars 
out to the children, “ Can you pray?” Where- 
upon they fall upon their knees and repeat 
| their prayers at the top of their voices. The 
| five heavenly visitors, standing in a half cir- 
cle, then sing another song or two descrip- 
tive of the heavenly joys, or freighted with 
wholesome advice to both children and par- 
ents. The latter give them in return a few 
| farthings, while the Christ-child scatters ap- 
ples and nuts here ayd there upon the floor 
|for the further edification of the children, 
and then Christ-child, St. Nicholas, St. Peter, 
the archangel Gabriel, and devil exeunt. 
| St. Nicholas, as all the world knows, is 
| the patron of children, with whom he is the 
most popular saint in the calendar. Bishop 
of Myra, in Lycia, in the time of Constantine 
|\the Great, if we are to credit the Roman 
| breviary, he supplied three destitute maid- 
ens with dowries by secretly leaving a mar- 
riage-portion for each at their window, 
| Hence the popular fiction that he is the pur- 
| veyor of presents to children on Christmas- 
/eve. He usually makes his appearance as 
jan old man with a venerable beard, and 
| dressed as a bishop, either riding a white 
| horse or an ass, and carrying a large basket 
| on his arm, and a bundle of rods in his hand. 
In some parts of Bohemia he appears dressed 


up in a sheet instead of a sur- . 
plice, with a crushed pillow ‘ 
on his head instead of a mitre. 
On his calling out, “ Wilt thou 
pray ?” all the children fall 
upon their knees, whereupon 
he lets fall some fruit upon the 
tloor and disappears. In this 
manner he goes from house to 
house, sometimes ringing a 
bell to announce his arrival, 
visits the nurseries, inquires 
into the conduct of the chil- 
dren, praises or admonishes 
them, as the case may be, dis- 
tributing sweetmeats or rods 
accordingly. 

St. Nicholas is the Santa 
Claus of Holland, and the 
Samiklaus of Switzerland, 
and the Sénner Klas of Hel- 
tgoland. In the Vorarlberg he 
is known as Zemmiklas, who 
threatens to put naughty chil- 
dren into his hay-sack; in --oy~ 
Nether Austria as Niklo, or 
Niglo, who is followed by a 
masked servant called Krampus; while in | 
the Tyrol he goes by the name of the “ Holy | 
Man,” and shares the patronage of his office | 
with St. Lucy, who distributes gifts among | 
the girls, as he among the boys. Sometimes 
he is accompanied by the Christ-child. 

In many parts of Switzerland, Germany, | 
and the Netherlands St. Nicholas still dis- 
tributes his presents on St. Nicholas’s Eve— 
the 5th of December—instead of on Christ- 
mas-eve. In the Netherlands and adjoining 
provinces he is especially popular, and is 
perhaps the only saint who has maintained 
his full credit, even among the Protestants. 
For days previous to his expected advent 
busy housewives have been secretly con- 
spiring with the bakers in gilding nuts, 
cakes, and gingerbread, and torturing pastry, 
prepared with flour, sugar, honey, spices, 
and sweetmeats, into the most fantastical 
forms, from which the good saint may from | 
time to time replenish his supplies. As to | 
the children, St. Nicholas or Siinder Klaas 
is the burden of their prayers, the staple of 
their dreams, and the inspiration of their 
songs. As they importune him to let fall 
from the chimney-top some pretty gift into 
their little aprons, they go on singing with 
childish fervor, 


“ 


Siinder Klaas du gode Bloot! 

Breng’ mi Nébét un Zuckerbrod, 
Nicht to veel un nich to minn | 
Smiet in mine Schérten in!” 


In Belgium, on the eve of the good bish- 
op’s aerial voyage in his pastoral visitation 
of his bishopric of chimney -tops, the chil- 
dren polish their shoes, and after filling them 
with hay, oats, or carrots for the saint’s white 
horse, they put them on a table, or set them 
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ST. NICHOLAS. 


in the fire-place. The room is then carefully 
closed and the door locked. Next morning 


| it is opened in the presence of the assembled 


household, when, mirebile dictu ! the furniture 
is found to be turned topsy-turvy, while the 


| little shoes, instead of horse’s forage, are 


filled with sweetmeats and toys for the good 
children, and with rods for the bad ones. In 
some places wooden or China shoes, stock- 
ings, baskets, cups and saucers, and even 
bundles of hay, are placed in the chimney, 
or by the side of the bed, or in a corner of 
the room, as the favorite receptacles of St. 
Nicholas’s presents. 

In France, though New-Year’s is generally 


| observed rather than Christmas for the dis- 


tribution of presents, it is the Jésus bambin 
who comes with a convoy of angels Toaded 
with books and toys with which to fill the 
expectant little shoes, that tiny hands have 
so carefully arranged in the fire-place. In 
Alsace he is represented by a young maiden 
dressed in white, with hair of lamb’s wool 
hanging down upon her shoulders, and her 
face whitened with flour, while on her head 
she wears a crown of gilt paper set round 
with burning tapers. In one hand she holds 
a silver bell, in the other a basket full of 


|sweetmeats. She is the messenger of joy to 


all children, but that joy is usually changed 


| into terror on the appearance of Hans Trapp, 


the Alsacian Ruprecht. The bugbear, on 
| entering, demands in a hoarse voice which 
of the children have not been obedient, 
| walking up toward them in a threatening 
|manuer, while they, trembling and crying, 
seek to hide themselves as best they may 
from the impending storm. But the Christ- 
child intercedes for them, and, wpon their 
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promising to become better in the future, 
leads them up to the brilliantly illuminated 
Christmas-tree loaded with presents, which 
soon make them oblivious of the frightful 
Hans Trapp. 

In the Erzgebirge it is St. Peter who, 
dressed as a bishop, and accompanied by 
the dreadful Ruprecht, is impatiently ex- 
pected by the children on Christmas-eve. 
The character of his visit does not differ 
materially from that of the Christ-child, 
only that, on leaving, he delivers a short 
sermon, lays on the table a rod dipped in 
chalk, and then departs as noiselessly as he 
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came. The children, relieved from the pres- 
ence of Ruprecht, now breathe free again. 
They hasten to take off their shoes, polish 
them, and then tie them together, when the 
most daring among them, after listening if 
Niglo’s bell has ceased tinkling, runs out 
into the garden and puts them under a 
bush. The others, plucking up courage, 
follow his example. They now pass the 
time until the clock strikes ten in telling 
stories, in which the black Ruprecht plays 
a principal part, when, having reconnoi- 
tred the situation through the key-hole to 
see that the coast is clear, they go noise- 
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lessly on tiptoe to their shoes under the 
bush, to find them filled with apples, nuts, 
and all sorts of sweetmeats. 

From what precedes, it will appear that the 
bugbear Ruprecht, under different names and 
disguises, plays a conspicnous part among 
German-speaking populations in the Christ- 
mas festivities. In the Tyrol the terrible 
Klaubauf accompanies St. Nicholas, who 
kidnaps naughty children and stows them 
away in his basket. In Lower Austria it 
is the frightful Krampus, with his clanking 


chains and horrible devil’s mask, who, not- | 


withstanding his gilded nuts and apples, 


gingerbread and toys, which he carries in | 


his basket, is the terror of the nursery. In 
the Bohemian Netherlands Rumpanz figures 


as the bugbear in the train of the Christ- | 


child. Three young men disguise them- 
selves, one as an angel, another as the devil, 
and the third as a he-goat. The latter 
catches and holds wicked children, who do 
not say their prayers, upon his horns, in 
order that the devil may beat them with 
his rod. In Alsace Ruprecht, as already in- 


AND HANS TRAPP, 


In 


timated, is represented by Hans Trapp. 
Suabia the Christ-child is accompanied by 
the Pelzmaert, who carries an old bell, and 


an earthen pot containing the presents; 
while thronghout Northern Germany it 
customary in the rural districts for a black- 
bearded peasant, wrapped in straw, to go 
from house to house asking the children if 
they know how to pray, rewarding those 
who can with gingerbread, apples, and nuts, 
and punishing unmercifully those who can 
not. In Hanover, Holstein, and Mecklen- 
burg he is known as Cliis. In Silesia 
| name is Joseph. 

Sometimes the Christmas bugbear carries 
a rod, at the end of which is fastened a sack 
full of ashes, with which he beats the chil- 
dren, and is therefore called Ashy Claws. 
At others he rides a white horse, called in 
some localities the “Spanish stallion,” and 
not unfrequently he is accompanied by a 
| bear wrapped in straw. On the island of 
Usedom three figures belong to the proces- 
sion of Ruprecht. One wrapped in straw 
| bears the rod and cinder-bag, or ash-sack. 


Is 


his 
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The second appears as the rider of the “Span- 
ish stallion.” The third carries the Klap- 
This consists of a pole over which 
is drawn a buckskin. To the extremity of 
the pole a ram’s head is attached, from the 
nether jaw of which a cord passes through 
the upper jaw and thence into the throat, so 
that when the bearer pulls the cord the 
jaws rattle or clatter. With this Klapper- 
bock, which in Denmark, under the name 
of the Julbock or Yule-buck, is the unfail- 
ing accompaniment of the Yule-time, they 
threaten and frighten the children. In the 


perbo« i 


Harz a similar scarecrow, called the Haber- 
sack, consists of a hay-fork, between the 
prongs of which a broom is attached so as 
to present the appearance of a head with 
horns, while the body is made up of a sheet 
with a man under it. . 
In former times there was also a female 
bugbear. In Lower Austria she was called 
| the Budelfrau. In Suabia it was the Berch- 
tel, who chastised children that did not spin 
| diligently with rods, but rewarded the in- 
dustrious with dried pears, apples, and nuts. 
In the environs of Augsburg the Buzebercht, 
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with her blackened face and streaming hair 
and flaunting rags, accompanied St. Nicho- 
las, besmearing every one she met with the 
contents of her starch-pot; while in the 
Béhmerwalde, or Bohemian Forest, St. Lucy, 
under the form of a goat covered with a 
sheet, through which the horns project, is 
to this day the terror of lazy or undutiful 
children. 

On Sylvester’s-day or New-Year’s Eve the 
procession of the “ Spanish stallion,” cinder- 
bag, and Klapperbock is supplemented in 
Faterland by the Wépelrét. This consists of 
a wheel made of willow, in the centre of 
which there is a gilded ornament that flashes 
like astar. At the extremity of the spokes 
on the exterior of the rim there is a suc- 
cession of spikes, upon which apples are 
stuck. Just after midnight the bearer 
throws it into the house of his lady-love, 
demanding a token in return. He then fires 
a pistol, and runs away at the top of his 
speed, pursued by the inmates of the house, 
who, if he is caught and brought back, com- 
pel him to drink Kétwasser, and ride astride 
of the pot-hanger. 


, body sleeps, may find something to eat. 


Christmas masks of a| 


somewhat similar character are in vogue in | 


Naples, and, unless we are mistaken, also in 
Sicily. 

Time would fail to speak of the many sin- 
gular customs and quaint superstitions asso- 
ciated with the Christmas holidays. In 
some places, as in Suabia, it is customary 
for maidens, inquisitive as to their prospect- 
ive lovers, to draw a stick of wood out of a 
heap to see whether he will be long or short, 
crooked or straight. At other times they 
will pour melted lead into cold water, and 
from the figures formed will prognosticate 
the trade or profession of their future hus- 
bands. If they imagine they see a plane, or 
last, or a pair of shears, it signifies that he 
is to be a carpenter, or shoe-maker, or tailor ; 


or a common laborer. 


of them will first become a wife, form a cir- 
cle, and place in their midst a blindfolded 
gander, and the one to whom he goes first 
will soon be a bride; while the Tyrolese 


peasants, on the “knocking nights,” listen | 


at the baking ovens, and if they hear music, 
it signifies an early wedding, but if the ring- 
ing of bells, it forebodes the death of the 
listener. Among many others a favorite 
method of forecasting the future is to sit 
upon the floor and throw one’s shoe with the 
foot over the shoulder, and then to predict 
from the position it assumes what is about 
to transpire. 

The superstition that cattle kneel at mid- 
night on Christmas-eve, in recognition of 
the anniversary of the Saviour’s birth, is still 
said to exist even in some parts of England; 
while the belief that water drawn at twelve 
o’clock on Christmas-night is miraculously 
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turned into wine is no less widely diffused 
In Mecklenburg it is not allowable to call 
certain animals by their right names, and 
he who does not say “long tail,” for exam- 
ple, for fox, pays a forfeit. 

In Poland, and elsewhere, it is believed 
that on Christmas-night the heavens are 
opened, and the scene of Jacob’s ladder is re- 
enacted, but it is only permitted to the saints 
to see it. Throughout Northern Germany 
the tables are spread and lights left burning 
during the entire night, that the Virgin 
Mary, and the angel who passes when every 
In 
certain parts of Austria they put candles in 
the windows, that the Christ-child may not 
stumble in passing through the village. 
There is also a wide-spread opinion that a 
pack of wolves, which were no other than 
wicked men transformed into wolves, com- 
mitted great havoc upon Christmas-night. 
Taking advantage of this superstition, it was 
not unusual for rogues disguised in wolf- 
skins to attack honest people, rifle their 
houses, sack their cellars, and drink or steal 
all their beer. As a specific charm, no doubt, 
against these wolfish depredations, it was 


| customary in Austria, up to a recent date, 


after high mass on Christmas-night, to sing 
in a particular tone, to the sound of the 


| large bell, the chapter of the generation of 


Jesus Christ. 

The Christmas-tree is doubtless of Ger- 
man origin. Though in its present form it 
is comparatively of recent date, yet its pagan 
prototype enjoyed a very high antiquity. 
The early Germans conceived of the world 
asa great tree whose roots were hidden deep 
under the earth, but whose top, flourishing in 
the midst of Walhalla, the old German para- 
dise, nourished the she-goat upon whose milk 


fallen heroes restored themselves. Yggdna- 
£5 


| fil was the name of this tree, and its memory 
while a hammer or pickaxe indicates a smith | 
The maidens of Pful- | 
lingen, when they wish to ascertain which | 


was still green long after Christianity had 
been introduced into Germany, when much 
of its symbolic character was transferred to 
the Christmas-tree. At first fitted up during 
the Twelve Nights in honor of Berchta, the 
goddess of spring, it was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the birthday of Christ, who, as the 
God-man, is become the “resurrection and the 
life.” The evergreen fir-tree, an emblem of 
spring-time, became the symbol of an eternal 
spring. The burning lights were to adum- 


| brate Him who is the “light of the world,” 


and the gifts to remind us that God, in giv- 
ing His only Son for the world’s redemption, 
conferred upon us the most priceless of all 
gifts. This symbolism extended also to the 


| most usual of Christmas presents, apples and 
nuts; the former being considered as an em- 
blem of youth, the latter as a profound sym- 
bol of spring, while the “ boy’s legs” relate 
| to Saturn, who devoured his own children, 
and the Krépfel to the thunder-stone of Thor. 
Until within the present century the 
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Christmas-tree was regarded as a distinct-| of the Christmas holidays among the rest. 
ive Protestant custom. The Reformers, in| The Krippe, or holy manger, which was con- 
order to separate themselves more complete- | sidered a distinctively Catholic institution, 
ly from the Catholic Church, dispensed with | strangely enough, was supplanted by an old 
its rites, ceremonies, and customs, and those | pagan custom of immemorial antiquity and 
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kindred significance. To invest the festi- 
val with additional importance in the eyes of 
children, the distribution of holiday presents 
was transferred from the 5th to the 24th 
of December, or from St. Nicholas’s Eve to 
Christmas-eve. Such was its origin. Now 
the Christmas-tree, radiant.with light and 
loaded with its rich variety of golden fruit, 
is not only to be found every where through- 
out Germany, but has taken root and become 
acclimated from the Alps to the Ural, and 
from the Kidlen to the Apennines; beneath 
Italian and amidst Lapland snows; 
alike on the banks of the Neva and the Po, 
the Mississippi and the Thames—in truth, 
wherever German civilization has penetrated 
or German Protestantism prevails. 

The presepio, or manger, has, however, 
maintained its pre-eminence in Roman Cath- 
countries. It is said to owe its origin 
to St. Francis, who constructed the first one 
in 1223. Subsequently the custom spread 
throughout Italy, and afterward Germany 
and the Netherlands. 


suns 
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The presepit vary in 


size and expensiveness from the rude wood- 
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en figures of the Alpine goat-herd, cut out 
with his own hands during the long winter 
evenings, to the pretentious representation 
of the wealthy burgher, with its exquisite 
carving and gilding, velvet drapery and cloth 
of gold, costing thousands of crowns. In 
many churches the whole parish contribute 
to the expense of fitting up the presepio, 
while moribund misers do not forget to en- 
dow it with a legacy in their last will and 
testament. 

One of these representations in a church 
of the Capuchins near by has become more 
familiar to the younger members of our 
household than the Christmas-stocking scene 
around the old familiar fireside. The Holy 
Family occupy the foreground. In the man- 
ger the Bambino, over whom St. 
Joseph, holding a bouquet, and the Virgin, 
dressed in satin and lace, with blue veil and 
silver crown, bend admiringly. Around kneel 
sundry shepherds in the act of adoration ; 
while overhead, angels with golden wings 
float among the clouds and chant the Gloria 
in Excelsis. A silver star with its comet-like 


reposes 
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trail directs the approach of the Eastern| One of the principal features of the holiday 


magi, who, with their brilliant retinue of 
horsemen and attendants, dazzle the eyes of | 
the juvenile spectators with their Oriental 
pomp and pageantry. Here a ragged beg- 
gar stretches out a beseeching palm, and 
there a devout hermit kneels before a rustic 
chapel. In the background rise the mount- 
ains, dotted with villas and chalets, with 
flocks of sheep and goats grazing here and 
there upon their grassy slopes, while peas- 
ants are every where seen approaching, bear- 
ing the products of the farm, the dairy, and 
the chase as their simple offerings to the 
new-born child. Just opposite a tribune 
has been erected, from which dapper little 
boys and dainty little girls, greatly to the 
edification of indulgent parents, recite, or 
rather intone, selections of poetry and prose 
appropriate to the festive occasion. 

In some places in Bohemia they use the 
Krippe, or manger, as the receptacle of the 
presents which the Christ-child, drawn 
through the air by four milk-white horses, 
is fabled to bring in his chariot laden with 
all sorts of toys and sweetmeats. So, too, 
the representation is frequently accompa- 
nied with dramatic performances, styled 
Krippenspiele, or manger plays. In the Bo- 
hemian Forest the Christ-child, after an- 
nouncing his approach in the deepening 
twilight by the tinkling of his little bell, 


throws in the children’s Christmas presents | 
through the partially opened door, or else, in | 


token of displeasure, he substitutes a rod, or 


a handful of pease, the former suggestive of | 


punishment, the latter of penance. The 


kneeling on pease during prayer appears to | 


be still in some Catholic countries a favorite 
method of doing penance, and an Italian 
friend relates as an unpleasant item of his 
boyhood’s experience that it was formerly a 
cherished mode of administering discipline 
in the schools. 

The Bambino is the Santa Claus of Italy. 
It is not unusual, however, among the Ital- 
ians for the children to accompany their 
parents in their “shopping” during the 
week preceding Christmas, with a view of 
selecting their own presents. 
the streets are transformed into fairs, and 
every public square becomes a bazar. Then 
there is the presepio in the churches and 
private families, and the midnight mass on 


Christmas-eve, when the Bambino, held up | 


in front of the high altar by the officiating 
priest, is devoutly kissed by the faithful, 
while old and young emulate the choir in 
singing that beautiful pastoral hymn, com- 
mencing, 
“ Fra I’ orrido rigor di stagion cruda 
Nacesti mio Gest nella capanna.” 

Of the services in the churches, however, it 
is not our purpose to speak, unless incident- 
ally, as our main object has been to illustrate 
Christmas in its social aspects. 


Meanwhile | 


is the grand Christmas dinner, which begins 
early and lasts late, so that Christmas-night 
in Italy is fairly entitled to the not very ele- 
gant epithet of Vollbauchsabend as applied by 
the Holsteiners to their Christmas meal aft- 
er the midnight mass. The rich feast right 
royally, and the poor, who can afford to eat 
meat but once a year, must have it for the 
Christmas dinner. In anticipation of this, 
it is customary for every one who has turned 
a hand for you during the year to call upon 
you in advance of the Christmas holidays for 
their buona festa. It is simply a generaliza- 
tion of what is true of our newspaper carriers 
on New-Year’s Day. This a resident foreign- 
er especially finds out to his sorrow. If he 
be a consul, so much the worse. He is not 
only expected to fee his own employés, but 
those of the health office, of the captain of 
the port, of the prefect, of the chief of police 
in fact, of all the authorities with whom he 
has held official intercourse. Then come the 
telegraph messenger, the penny postman, the 
scavenger, the washer-woman, the baker's 
| boy, who alone returns you an equivalent 
| by bringing you a pane dolce, together with 
| the servants of your friends, where you have 
called frequently, especially if you have 
dined with them at any time during the 
year. The buona festa varies from two to 
fifty francs, and occasionally more. Some- 
times, instead of calling in person, the more 
aristocratic, as the portiers of the Bourse, 
| will send you their carte de visite, with the 
compliments of the season, but they would 
| consider it as rather a grim joke if you were 
simply to send yours in return. 

| A similar custom prevails in England. 
| The bellman goes round at midnight ring- 
| ing his bell, and rattling off a stanza or two. 
for the gratuity which he confidently antic- 
|ipates; while watchmen, firemen, rate-col- 
|leetors, postmen, chimney-sweeps, street 
scavengers, the errand-boys of your baker, 
butcher, poultry merchant, and green-grocer, 
even to the hired singers in the churches, 
all expect their Christmas-box. 

| In Spain Christmas is observed, we under- 
stand, very much as it is in Italy, the Christ- 
mas dinner playing a very conspicuous part. 
In Russia, though St. Nicholas is a special 
| favorite, and they have the Christmas-tree, 
and services in the churches, all special cer- 
emonies are reserved for the Easter holidays 
and Epiphany. 

On the other hand, thronghout the Scan- 
dinavian countries, the Yule-time is the gay- 
est and merriest season of the year. It 
| begins on Christmas and continues until 
| Epiphany, and is given up, for the most part, 
|to feasting, dancing, and merry-making. 

During this time no heavy work is to be 
‘done. The watch-dog is unchained. The 
cattle receive an extra allowance of fodder, 
{and the birds some generous handfuls of 


| 


seed. In the rural 
districts the tables 
are spread and left 
standing, loaded 
with the substan- 
tial good cheer of 
the season, together 
with the indispen- 
sable national dish- 
es, Yule-groats and 
Yule-buck or Yule- 
boar —a species of 
bread, on which is 
represented a boar 
orram. Every visit- 
or is expected to 
partake of 
thing, otherwise he 
is believed to take 
away with him the 
Yule-joy. In many 
places the floor of 
the festive hall is 
strewn with rye 
straw, called Yule- 
straw, which pos- 
sesses the miracu- 
lous property of 
preserving poultry 
from witchcraft and 
cattle from distem- 
per. Over the din- 
ing-table hangs sus- 
pended from the 
ceiling an  orna- 
mental straw cock. 
The family go sing- 
ing to and from the 
table, while a light 
is left burning the 
entire night, and 
should it accidentally go out, some one in the 
house will surely die during the coming year. 

In Lapland and Norway it is still custom- 
ary to set out a cake in the snow as a Christ- 
mas offering, intended originally, in all prob- 
ability, to propitiate some pagan divinity, 
as it dates back to the times of Thor the 
Thunderer. Nor must we omit to speak of 
the Yule-club, which was formerly suspend- 
ed by a ribbon over the table, to be played 
by the guests in order to decide about the 
drink, nor of the Yule-cock, a cock made of 
the Yule-straw, which was played in a simi- 
lar manner. 

In Sweden and Denmark the Julklapp, or 
Christmas - box, inclosed in innumerable 
wrappers, and labeled with the name of the 
person for whom it is intended, is suddenly 
thrown into the room by some unseen, mys- 
terious messenger, who accompanies it with 
a loud rap upon the door. No little ingenu- 
ity is frequently exhibited in the selection 
of the envelope inclosing the present. Some- 
times an elegant vase is inclosed in a mon- 
ster bale, or a costly brooch in a great straw 


some- 
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boot, or some valuable ornament in an earth- 
enware hen. 


During the evening all sorts 
of messengers, in all possible and impossible 
disguises, some in masks, some in female at- 
tire, some as cripples on crutches, others as 
postilions on horseback, hurry hither and 
thither, and deliver the presents in the most 
unexpected and mysterious manner. The 
Yule-klapp is not unfrequently accompanied 
by a biting epigram or satirical allusion, like 
the valentine. Thus, a lady extravagantly 
fond of dress is liable to be presented with 
a ridiculously dressed doll, or a newly mar- 
ried couple who are rather demonstrative in 
their billing and cooing with a pair of young 
turtle-doves. 

In the larger towns and cities, as in Stock- 
holm, they hold a great fair. The shops are 
richly decorated and splendidly illuminated. 
There are family reunions, where children 
receive their presents and adults their Yule- 
klapps, while in the midst of the festive scene 
rises a Christmas-tree with its rich burden 
of flowers, fruits, and sweetmeats, and brill- 


| iant with burning wax-lights. 
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BRINGING IN THE BOAR’S HEAD. 


Christmas in England is scarcely the shad- | 


ow of its former merry, brilliant self, when 
all classes of society, united around a com= 
mon banquet-table, indulged in the most 
unrestrained joviality and merriment. 
wassail* bowl, that once played so conspicu- 
ous a part at the Christmas banquet, has 
become obsolete, while the old-time toasts 
of “ Drine heil,’ or “ Was hail,” from which 


the bowl derives its name, has given place to 


the modern “Come, here’s to you,” or “Tl 
pledge you.” Then, too, the singing of 
Christmas carols, which was once so popular 
even at court, has greatly fallen into disuse, 
and is now principally confined to the lower 
Even the traditional mistletoe, 
around which gathers so much of poesy and 
romance, and under which coy maidens co- 
quettishly courted the kiss of their present 
or prospective lovers, now excluded from the 
churches as a relic of paganism, has been 
banished by slow degrees from its high post 
of favor; while the Yule-block, or Christmas- 


classes. 


‘Tr 


The | 


Fassail—warm ale with apples floating therein. | * A kind of thick and highly flavored barley-water. 


log 


g, with its warm 
welcome, extend- 
ing even to the 
poor and the stran- 
ger as they gath- 
ered around = the 
hospitable board, 
is gradual- 
ly supplanted by 
the Christmas-tree, 
whose introduction 
into England is 
comparatively of 
recent date. 

But if the Lord 
of Misrule has been 
the loser, Chris- 
tian civilization has 
been the gainer, in 
a more rational 
observance of the 
Christmas _ festivi- 
ties in England. 
The Christmas-tre« 
sheds its mellow 
radiance over a 
more quiet but 
not less enjoyable 
scene. Churches 
and home sanctu- 
aries robe them- 
selves in evergreen 
holly, ivy, and lau- 
rel. Generous ra- 
tions of beef and 
bread are distrib- 
uted to the parish 
poor on Christmas- 
eve by jeweled 
hands, while the 
Christmas bells 
still ring out their silvery chimes on the 
crisp morning air joyfully and cheerfully. 
Nor is there wanting a spicy flavor of the 
old-time feasting and frolic, when there 


being 


“was brought in the Insty brawn 
By old blue-coated serving man; 
Then the grim boar’s head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary, 
* * * * * * 
While round the merry wassail bowl, 


Garnished with ribbons, blithe did trowl.” 


To say nothing of the roast beef and plum- 
pudding, Christmas pies, furmity,* and snap- 
dragons, the Yule-log and the mistletoe have 
not finally abdicated, while the boar’s head, 
decorated with rosemary or prickly holly, 
maintains its place at the English Christmas 
dinner, and is still served up in great state 
at the royal Christmas table. 

The “ bringing in of the boar’s head” was 
formerly attended with no little ceremony. 
At Oxford it was carried in by the strongest 
of the guardsmen, singing a Christmas carol, 
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and preceded by a forester, a huntsman, and 
a couple of pages dressed in silk and carry- 
ing the indispensable mustard, which at that 
time was regarded not only as a great lux- 
iry, but an infallible digester. The follow- 
ing celebrated carol of the “ Boar’s Head” 
may be found in the book of ‘ 

Carolles” published in 1521 by Wynkyn de 


Warde: 


‘ Christmasse 


‘ Caput apri defero, 
Reddens iaudes Domino. 
The bore’s head in hande bring I, 
With garlandes gay and rosemary, 
I pray you all synge merely, 
Qui estis in convivio. 
‘* The bore’s head, I understande, 
Is the chefe servyce in this lande. 
Loke wherever it be fande, 
Servite cum cantico. 
** Be gladde, lordes, both more and lasse, 
For this hath ordayned our stewarde, 
To chere you all this Christmasse, 
The bore’s head with mustarde.” 
A somewhat similar custom appears to have 
prevailed in Genoa in the times of the 
Dorias, since we learn from Carbone that a 
boar decorated with branches of laurel, and 
accompanied by trumpeters, was annually 
presented to the Doria family by the Abbot 
of San Antonio at Pré, at mid-day of the 24th 
of December. 

Formerly the Yule-log, a huge section of 
the birch, was cut from a tree selected on 
Candlemas-day, which so late as the time 
of Queen Elizabeth was the last day of the 
Christmas holidays. On the following 
Christmas-eve it was dragged in and placed 
upon the hearth with great ceremony, the 
merry-makers pulling with a will, and sing- 
ing the while the modernized 
carol commencing, 


Christmas 


“Come, bring with a noise, 

My merrie, merrie boys, 

The Christmas-log to the firing.” 
It was then kindled with a brand from last 
year’s Christmas fire, which, if it was not 
thus kept continually burning, still linked 
the merry-making of one Christmas-time to 
that of another. 

In Ramsgate, Kent, and the Isle of Thanet, 

the custom styled “ hodening” 
vogue, 


is still iz 
The “ hoden,” which appears to be 
a cross between the “ white horse” and the 
Klapperbock of the Germans, is accompanied 
by a number of youths in fantastic dress, 
who go round from door to door ringing 
bells and singing Christmas carols. 

The Christmas mummers, that carry us 
back to the old Morality Plays, the origin 
of the modern English drama, may yet 
be found in Cornwall and Gloucestershire. 
The players are for the most part plow-boys 
or country “ bumpkins,” variously masked 
and grotesquely dressed, who, tricked out 
with swords and gilt paper hats, go about 
on Christmas-eve from house to house, and, 
wherever received, giving a rude dramatic 
performance styled a Mystery. 
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Until 
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the 
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time of Charles I. it 
England to proceed in solemn 
state and present the king and queen with 

branch of the celebrated Glastonbury 
thorn, which was said to bud on Christmas 
eve and blossom on Christmas morning. A 
popular legend relates that this thorn-bush, 
which once flourished in the church-yard of 
Glastonbury Abbey, but was subsequently 
eut down during the time of the civil wars 
was a shoot of the staff of Joseph of Arima- 
thea, stuck into the ground with his own 
hands; that it immediately took root and 
put forth leaves, and the day following was 
covered all over with snow-white blossoms, 
and that it thus continued to bloom for a 
long series of years, great numbers of people 
visiting it annually to witness the miracle. 
When, however, in 1753, a shoot of the Glas- 
tonbury thorn in Buckinghamshire refused 
to blossom, though thousands of spectators 
with lights and lanterns had assembled as 
usual to see it, the people declared there- 


was cus- 


, upon that the 25th of December, new style, 


was not the true Christmas, and refused to 
observe it as such, most of all as the white- 
thorn continued to blossom on the 5th of 
January as usual. To put an end to the 
dispute, the clergy of the neighborhood is- 
sued an order that both days, old style and 
new, were to be similarly kept. 

Our limited space will not permit us to 
speak of Christmas customs in Scotland, 
which, however—making due allowance for 
difference in temperament—are quite simi 
lar to those of England. There are the Yule- 
log and carol singers, the mummers, 0 
guisarts, the mince-pies and plum porridge, 
with the added “Yule-dow” and “ wad 
shooting.” Nor may we, for the same rea- 
son, enlarge upon those of the Emerald Isle, 
where “purty colleens” seek four-leaved 
shamrocks on ‘“ Christmas-ave ;” where the 
haggard banshee, sure precursor of impend- 
ing evil, with wrinkled visage and great 
melancholy eyes, and white hair streaming 
in the wind, sweeps through the glen or 
gleams out of the darkness; where parish 
priests brew the whisky punch and bless it 
with a grace, while the lads and the lasses 
“fut” the merry jig with mirthful uproar, 
until the burning lights grow pale and the 
glowing peat burns low. 

Of Christmas in the New World we need 
not speak at all, since its customs, for the 
most part, have been transplanted from the 
Old. Even the of Jamaica elect 
themselves a king and queen of misrule, and 
indulge in Christmas masks and mummers. 
Our own Christmas-tree comes from Ger- 
many, our Santa Claus from Holland; the 
Christmas stocking from Belgium or France; 
while the ‘‘ Merry Christmas and happy New- 
Year” was the old English greeting shouted 
from window to street, and from street back 
to window, in the “long, long ago,” 


negroes 
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A STokhy 


By CHARL 


CHAPTER VII. 
YHRISTOPHER STAINES came back 
looking pained and disturbed. “There,” 


said he, “I feared it would come to this. I! 


have quarreled with Uncle Philip.” 

“Oh! how could you ?” 

‘ He affronted me.” 

“What about ?” 

“Never you mind. Don’t let us say any 
thing more about it, darling. It is a pity, 
a sad pity—he was a good friend of mine 
once.” 

He paused, entered what had passed in his 
diary, and then sat down with a gentle ex- 
pression of sadness on his manly features. 
Rosa hung about him, soft and pitying, till 
it cleared away, at all events for the time. 

Next day they went together to clear the 
goods Rosa had purchased. While the list 
was being made out in the office, in came the 
fair-haired boy with a ten-pound note in his 
very hand. Rosa caught sight of it and 
turned to the auctioneer with a sweet, pity- 
ing face: “ Oh! Sir, surely you will not take 
all that money from him, poor child, for a 
rickety old chair.” 

The auctioneer stared with amazement at 
her simplicity, and said, “‘ What would the 
vendors say to me?” 

She looked distressed, and said, “ Well, 
then, really we ought to raise a subscription, 
poor thing!” 

“Why, ma’am,” said the auctioneer, “ he 


isn’t hurt: the article belonged to his mother 


and her sister; the brother-in-law isn’t on 
good terms; so he demanded a public sale. 
She will get back four pun ten out of it.” 
Here the clerk put in his word. “ And there’s 
five pounds paid, I forgot to tell you.” 

“Oh! left a deposit, did he?” 

“No, Sir. But the Laughing Hyena gave 
you five pounds at the end of the sale.” 

“The Laughing Hyena, Mr. Jones ?” 

“Oh! beg pardon: that is what we 
him in the room. 
laugh.” 

“Oh! I know the gent. He is a retired 
doctor. I wish he’d laugh less and buy more: 
and he gave you five pounds toward the 
young gentleman’s arm-chair! 
should as soon have expected blood from a 
flint. 
so now the chair will cost your mamma ten 
shillings. Give him the and the 
change, Mr. Jones.” 


eall 


He has got such a curious 


order 


Christopher and Rosa talked this over in | 


the room while the men were looking out 


their purchases. ‘ Come,” said Rosa; “ now 


Well, I| 


You have got five pounds to pay, Sir: | 


>LETON. 


F THE 
ES READE. 


Se. & 


|I forgive him sneering at me 
jnot really hard, you see.” 
| contrary, 


; his heart is 
Staines, on the 
angry. ‘“‘ What!” he 
cried, “pity a boy who made one bad bar 
gain, that, after all, was not a very bad bai 
|gain; and he had no kindness, nor even 
|common humanity, for my beautiful Rosa, 
| inexperienced as a child, and buying for her 
| husband, like a good, affectionate, honest 
creature, among a lot of sharpers and hard- 
hearted cynics—like himselt.” 

“It was cruel of him,” said Rosa, altering 
her mind in a moment, and half inclined t 
ery. 


was very 


This made Christopher furious. 
natured, crotchety, old— 
a misogynist.” 

| “Oh, the wretch!” said Rosa, warmly. 
** And what is that ?” 

“ A woman-hater.” 

“Oh! is that all? 
that Florence Cole. 
heartless things. 
loyal and true.” 

“All of them?” inquired Christopher, a 
little satirically. “ Read the papers.” 

“Every soul of them,” said Mrs. Staines, 

| passing loftily over the proposed test. 
|“ That is, all the ones J care about; and 
| that is my own, own one.” 

| Disagreeable creatures to have about one 

-these simpletons! 

Mrs. Staines took Christopher to shops to 
| buy the remaining requisites: and in three 
| days more the house was furnished, two fe 
|male servants engaged, and the couple took 
| their luggage over to the Bijou. 
| Rosa was excited and happy at the nov- 
|elty of possession and authority, and that 
| close sense of house proprietorship which 


| belongs to woman. By dinner-time sl 
| 


“ The ill 
The fact is, he is 


Why, so do I—afte1 
Women are mean, 
Give me men! they are 


| 
| 


ga 


could have told you how many shelves there 
were in every cupboard, and knew the Bijou 
| by heart in a way that Christopher never 
| knew it. All this ended, as running about 
and excitement generally does, with my lady 
| being exhausted, and lax with fatigue. 
| then he made her lie down on a little couch, 
while he went through his accounts. 

When he had examined all the bills care- 
fully he looked very grave, and said, “‘ Who 
| would believe this? We began with £3000. 
| It was to last us several years—till I got a 
| good practice. Rosa, there is only £1440 
| left.” 

“Oh, impossible!” said Rosa. ‘Oh dear! 
why did I ever enter a sale-room ?” 

“No, no, my darling; you were bitten 
once or twice, but you made some good bar- 


So 


i 
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Remember there was £400 set | 
apart for my life policy.” 

“What a waste of money!” 

“Your father did not think so. Then the 
lease; the premium; repairs of the drains 
that would have poisoned my Rosa; turning 


gains too. 


the coach-house into a dispensary ; paint- 
ing, papering, and furnishing; china and 
linen and every thing to buy. We must 

Only £1440 left. A 
No friends. I have quar- 
reled with Uncle Philip: you with Mrs. Cole; 
ind her husband would have launched me.” 

“ And it was to please her we settled here. 
Oh, I could kill her: nasty cat!’ 

“Never mind; it is not a case for despond- 
ency, but it is for prudence. All we have 
to do is to look the thing in the face, and be 
very economical in every thing. I had bet- 
ter give you an allowance for housekeeping ; 
ind I earnestly beg you to buy things your- 
self while you are a poor man’s wife, and 
pay ready money for every thing. My moth- 
er Was a great manager, and she always said, 
There is but 


look at this seriously. 


slow profession. 


one way: be your own mar- 
cet-woman, and pay on the spot; never let 
the tradesmen get you on their books, or, 
what with false weight, double charges, and 
he things your servants order that never 
unter the house, you lose more than a hun- 
red a year by cheating.’ ” 

Rosa yielded a languid assent to this part 
of his discourse, and it hardly seemed to en- 
ter her mind; but she raised no objection ; 
and in due course he made her a special al- 
lowance for housekeeping. 

It soon transpired that medical advice 
was to be had gratis at the Bijou from 
cight till ten, and there was generally a good 
attendance. But a week passed, and not 
one patient came of the class this couple 
must live by. Christopher set this down to 
what people call “the Transition period :” 
his Kent patients had lost him; his London 
patients not found him. He wrote to all 
his patients in the country, and many of his 
pupils at the university, to let them know 
where he was settled: and then he waited. 

Not a creature came. 

Rosa bore this very well for a time, so 
long as the house was a novelty; but, when 
that excitement was worn out, she began to 
be very dull, and used to come and entice 
him out to walk with her: he would look 
wistfully at her, but object that if he left the 
house he should be sure to lose a patient. 

“Oh, they won’t come any more for our 
staying in—tiresome things!” said Rosa. 


But Christopher would kiss her, and re- | 


main firm. ‘ My love,” said he, “ you do not 
realize how hard a fight there is before us. 
How should you? You are very young. No, 
for your sake, I must not throw a chance 
away. Write to your female friends: that 
will while away an hour or two.” 

“What, after that Florence Cole ?” 


| out. 
|ly; but here it ended: these gentlemen, of 


her. 
| country, 


956 

“Write to those who have not made such 
violent professions.” 

“So I will, dear. Especially to those that 
are married and come to London. Oh, and 
Pll write to that cold-blooded thing, Lady 
Cicely Treherne. Why do you shake you 
head ?” 

“Did 1? I was not 
if ladies of rank 
they might 
your lot.” 

“All the women on earth could not 
that. However, the 
not come near me: 
a big g 
twelve. 


aware. Well, dear, 
were to come here, I fear 
make you discontented with 
do 
will 
she left the school quite 


chances are she 
irl, an immense girl, when I was only 

She used to smile at my capriccios, 
and once she kissed me—actually. She was 
an awful Sawney, though, and so affected: I 
think I will write to her.” 

These letters brought just one lady, a Mrs. 
Turner, who talked to Rosa very glibly about 
herself, and amused Rosa twice : at the third 
visit Rosa tried to change the conversation. 
Mrs. Turner instantly got up and went away. 
She could not bear the sound of the human 
voice, unless it was talking about her and 
her affairs. 

And now Staines began to feel downright 
uneasy. Income was going steadily out: 
not a shilling coming in. The lame, the 
blind, and the sick frequented his dispensa- 
ry, and got his skill out of him gratis, and 
sometimes a little physic, a little wine, and 
other things that cost him money; but of 
the patients that pay, not one came to his 


| front-door. 


He walked round and round his little 
yard, like a hyena in its cage, waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting: and oh! how he envied the 
lot of those who can hunt for work, instead 
of having to stay at home and wait for oth- 
ers to come, whose will they can not influ- 
ence. His heart began to sicken with hope 
deferred and dim forebodings of the future ; 
and he saw, with grief, that his wife was get- 
ting duller and duller, and that her days 
dragged more heavily far than his own; for 
he could study. 

At last his knocker began to show signs 
of life: his visitors were physicians. His 
lectures on “ Diagnosis” well known 
to them; and one after, another found him 
They were polite, kind, even friend- 


were 


course, did not_resign their patients to him ; 


| and the inferior class of practitioners avoid- 
| ed his door like a pestilence. 


Mrs. Staines, who had always lived for 
amusement, could strike out no fixed occu- 
pation; her time hung like lead; the house 
was small; and in small houses the faults of 


| servants run against the mistress, and she 


can’t help seeing them, and all the worse for 
It is easier to keep things clean in the 


and Rosa had a high standard, 


| which her two servants could never quite 
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attain. ‘This annoyed her, and she began to! 


scold a little. They answered civilly, but, 
in other respects, remained imperfect be- 
ings; they laid out every shilling they earned 


in finery; and this, I am ashamed to say, ir- | 


ritated Mrs. Staines, who was wearing out 
her wedding garments, and had no excuse 
for buying, and Staines had begged her to 


be economical. The more they dressed, the | 


more she scolded; they began to answer. She | 
gave the cook warning; the other, though 
not on good terms with the cook, had a gush 
of esprit du corps directly, and gave Mrs. 
Staines warning. 

Mrs. Staines told her husband all this: he | 
took her part, though without openly inter- 
fering; and they had two new servants, not 
so good as the last. 

This worried Rosa sadly; but it was a 
flea-bite to the deeper nature and more fore- 
casting mind of her husband, still doomed 
to pace that miserable yard, like a hyena, 
chafing, seeking, longing for the patient that 
never came. 

Rosa used to look out of his dressing-room 





window, and see him pace the yard. At first 
tears of pity stood in her eyes. By-and-by 
she got angry with the world; and at last, 
strange to say, a little irritated with him. It 
is hard for a weak woman to keep up all her 
respect for the man that fails. 





One day, after watching him a long time | 
unseen, she got excited, put on her shawl] 
and bonnet, and ran down to him. She took | 
him by the arm: “If you love me, come out | 
of this prison, and walk with me; we are too | 
miserable. I shall be your first patient if | 
this goes on much longer.” He looked at | 
her, saw she was very excited, and had bet- 
ter be humored; so he kissed her, and just 
said, with a melancholy smile, “‘ How poor | 
are they that have not patience!” Then he | 
put on his hat, and walked in the Park and | 
Kensington Gardens with her. The season | 
was just beginning. There were carriages | 
enough, and gay Amazons enough, to make | 
poor Rosa sigh more than once. 

Christopher heard the sigh, and pressed | 
her arm, and said, “‘ Courage, love; I hope to | 
see you among them yet.” 

“The sooner the better,” said she, a little | 
hardly. s 

“ And, meantime, which of them all is as 
beautiful as you?” 

‘“‘ All I know is, they are more attractive. 
Who looks at me? walking tamely by.” 

Christopher said nothing : but these words 
seemed to imply a thirst for admiration, and 
made him a little uneasy. 

By-and-by the walk put the swift-chan- | 
ging Rosa in spirits, and she began to chat | 
gayly, and hung prattling and beaming on | 
her husband’s arm, when they entered Cur- | 
zon Street. Here, however, occurred an in- | 
cident, trifling in itself, but unpleasant. Dr. | 
Staines saw one of his best Kentish patients | 


get feebly out of his carriage, and call on 
Dr. Barr. He started, and stopped. Rosa 
asked what was the matter. He told her 
She said, “ We are unfortunate.” 

Staines said nothing; he only quickened 
his pace; but he was greatly disturbed, 
She expected him to complain that she had 
dragged him out, and lost him that first 
chance. But he said nothing. When they 
sot home he asked the servant had 
body called. 

“No, Sir.” 

“Surely you are mistaken, Jane.” A gen- 
tleman in a carriage!” 


any 


“Not a creature have been since you went 
out, Sir.” 

“Well, then, dearest,” said he, sweetly, 
“we have nothing to reproach ourselves 
with.” Then he knit his brow gloomily. 
“It is worse than Ithought. It seems even 
one’s country patients go to another doctor 
when they visit London. It is hard. It is 
hard.” 

Rosa leaned her head on his shoulder, and 
curled round him, as one she would shield 
against the world’s injustice; but she said 
nothing; she was a little frightened at his 


| eye that lowered, and his noble frame that 


trembled a little, with ire suppressed. 

Two days after this a brougham drove up 
to the door, and a tallish, fattish, pasty-faced 
man got out, and inquired for Dr. Staines. 

He was shown into the dining-room, and 
told Jane he had come to consult the doctor. 

Rosa had peeped over the stairs, all curi 
osity ; she glided noiselessly down, and with 
love’s swift foot got into the yard befor 
Jane. “Heis come! heis come! Kiss me.” 

Dr. Staines kissed her first, and then ask- 


| ed who was come. 


“Oh, nobody of any consequence. Only 
the first patient. Kiss me again.” 

Dr. Staines kissed her again, and then was 
for going to the first patient. 

“No,” said she; “not yet. I met a doc- 
tor’s wife at Dr. Mayne’s, and she told me 
things. You must always keep them wait- 
ing; or else they think nothing of you. 
Such a funny woman! ‘Treat ’em like 
dogs, my dear,’ she said. gut I told her 
they wouldn’t come to be treated like dogs 
or any other animal.” 

“You had better have kept that to your- 
self, I think.” 

“Oh! if you are going to be disagreeable, 
good-by. You can go to your patient, Sir 


| Christie dear, if he is very, very ill — and 


I’m sure I hope he is—oh, how wicked | 
am !—may I have a new bonnet ?” 

“Tf you really want one.” 

On the patient’s card was “ Mr. Pettigrew, 
47 Manchester Square.” 

As soon as Staines entered the room th¢ 
first patient told him who and what he 


| was, a retired civilian from India; but he 


had got a son there still, a very rising man ; 
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wanted to be 
stand that; bad profession ; 
merit; very hard to 


vas the place. ‘As 


would not 
don’t 


rise at all 


a parson, but he 

rise by 
no, India 
for me, I made my for 
in ten years. Obliged to leave it 
this many no tone. 
Tri d two or three doctors in this ne ighbor 


one, had writ 


tune there 


10W invalid years ; 


hood; heard there was a new 


en a book on something. Thought I would 
try him.” 
Io stop him, Staines requested to feel his 


his ton 


pulse, and examine oue and eye. 


} 
said 


“You are suffering from indigestion,” 
‘I will write you a prescriptio buf, 
f you want to get well, you must simplify 
your diet very much.” 
While he 
went this patient’s tongue 


the 


history 


was writing the prescription, oft 


, and ran through 
topics of the day, and into his family 
again. 
Staines listened politely. He could afford 
t, having only this one 

At last the first 


in octavo 


patient, having delivered 
volume of nothing, rose to go; 


infinite deal 


body. 


but it seems that speaking an “ 
the 
the mind; 
down in 


exhausts 
affect 
sank 


f nothing” though it 
for the first pa 
his chair again. “] 
feel rather 


does not 
tient 
have excited myself too much 
faint.” 

Staines saw no signs of coming syncope; 
he rang the bell quietly, and ordered a de- 
canter of sherry to be brought; the first 
patient filled himself a glass; then another; 
ind went off, revived, to chatter elsewhere. 
But at the door he said, “I had always a 
running account with Dr. Mivar. 
you don’t object to that system. 
fee the first visit, single afterward.” 

Dr. Staines bowed a little stiffly; he would 
have preferred the money. However, he 
looked at the Blue-Book, and found his vis- 
itor lived at 47 Manch so that 
removed his anxiety. 

The first patient called every other day, 
chattered nineteen to the dozen, was ex- 
hausted, drank two glasses of sherry, and 
drove away. 


I suppose 
I double 


ester Square ; 


Soon after this a second patient called. | 


Chis one was a deputy patient—Collett, a 
retired butler—kept a lodging-house, and 
waited at parties; he lived close by, but had 
a married daughter in Chelse: Would the 
doctor visit her, and he would be 
sible ? 

Staines paid the woman a visit or two, 
and treated her so effectually that soon her 
visits were paid to him. 


respon- 


She was cured, and 
Staines, who by this time wanted to see 
money, sent to Collett. 

Collett did not answer. 

Staines wrote warmly. 

Collett dead silent. 

Staines employed a solicitor. 

Collett said he had recommended the pa- 
tient, that was all: he had never said he 
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would pay her debts. That 


was her hus 
band’s business. 

Now 
would 


her husband was the mate 
not be in England fo1 
months. 

The by lawy 
cried bitterly, and said she 


woman, visited 
and her ch 
had searcely enough to eat. 

Lawyer advised S abandon the 
, and pay him two pounds fifteen shil 
He did so. 
is damnable,” 


Pettigrew 


aines to 
case 
lings, expenses. 

‘This 


it out of 


“T must get 
: , he has n 
been here this two days.” 

He waited another day fo 
then wrote to him. No 
Pettigrew gone abroad. 
ter Square to let. 

Staines went to the house-agent with his 
tale. but 
at last, the doctor’s manner and his 
unhappiness, referred to 


the soli was a 


r Pettigrew, and 
Called. 
in Manches- 


answer. 


House 


Agent was impenetrable at first ; 


won by 
him Pettigrew’s 
solicitor ; citor respectable 
man, and said he would forward the claim to 
Pettigrew in Paris. 

But, Pettigrew 
and guzzling in Berlin; 
St. Petersburg. 


by this time, was chatting 
and thence he got to 
In that stronghold of glut- 
tony he gormandized more than ever, and, 
being unable to chatter it off his stomach, as 
in other cities, had apoplexy, and died. 

But, his 
money was as irrecoverable as his sherry; 


long before this, Staines saw 


and he said to Rosa, “I 
shall ever live to curse the human 
feaven forbid!” 


wonder whether ] 
race ?” 

“Oh, they 

use you cruelly, my poor, poor Christie !” 


said Rosa. 


Thus for months the young doctor’s pa- 
tients bled him, and that was all. 

And Rosa got more and more moped at 
being in the house so much, and pestered 
Christopher to take her out, and he declined ; 
and, being a man hard to beat, took to writ- 
ing on medical subjects, in hopes of getting 
some money from the various medical and 
scientific publications; but he found it 
hard to the wedge in there as to get 
patients. 


as 


get 


At last Rosa’s remonstrances began to rise 
into something that sounded like reproach 
es. One Sunday she came to him in her bon 
net, and interrupted his studies to say he 
might as well lay down the pen and talk. 
Nobody would publish any thing he wrote. 

Christopher frowned, but contained him- 
self; and laid down the pen 

“T might as well not be 
as be You neve! 
out with to church. Do be- 
have like a Christian, and come to church 
with me now.” 

Dr. Staines shook his head. 

“ Why, I wouldn’t miss church for all the 
world. is better than al- 
Come over the water with 
The time Jane and I went the clergy- 


all 


seen 


married at 
a doctor’s wife. are 


me, not even 


Any excitement 
ways moping. 
me. 
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man read a paper that Mr. Brown had fall 
en down in a fit. There was such a rush 
directly, and I’m sure fifty ladies went out 
fancy, all Mrs. Browns! Wasn’t that 


Well, Rosa, your 


mind is evidently better adapted to diver- 


‘Fun? I don’t see it. 
sion than mine is. Go you to church, love, 
and I’ll continue my studies.” 

“Then all I can say is, I wish I was back 
Husband! friend! 
companion . ] have none, 


Then she burst out crying violently ; and, 


in my father’s house. 


being shocked at what she had said, and at 
the agony it had brought into her husband’s 
face, she went off into hysterics ; and, as his 
let him bellow at her, or 


} 


empty a bucket on her as he could on anoth- 


heart would not 


er patient, she had a good long bout of them, 
and got her way; for she broke up his stud- 
ies for that day, at all events. 

Even after the hysterics were got under 
she continued to moan and sigh very pretti- 
ly, with her lovely, languid head pillowed 
on her husband’s arm; in a word, though 
the hysterics were real, yet this innocent 
young person had the presence of mind to 
postpone entire convalescence, and lay her- 
self out to be petted all day. But fate will- 
ed it otherwise. While she was sighing and 
moaning, came to the door a seurrying of 
feet, and then a sharp, persistent ringing 
that meant something. The moaner cocked 
eye and ear, and said, in her every-day voice, 
which, coming so suddenly, sounded very 
droll, “‘ What is that, I wonder ?” 

Jane hurried to the street-door, and Rosa 
recovered by magic; and, preferring gossip 
an almost gleeful whisper 
ordered Christopher to open the door of the 
study. The Bijou was so small that the fol- 
lowing dialogue rang in their ears: 

A boy in buttons gasped out, “ Oh, if you 
please, will you ast the doctor to come round 
directly ? there’s a haccident.” 


to hyste rics, i 


‘La, bless me!” said Jane; and never 
budged. 

“Yes, miss. It’s our missus’s little girl 
fallen right off an i chair, and cut her head 
dreadful, and smothered in blood.” 

“La, to be sure!” And she waited stead- 
ily for more. 

“ Ay, and missus she fainted right off; 
and I’ve been to the regler doctor, which 
he’s out; and Sarah, the house-maid, said I 
had better come here: you was only just set 
up, she said ; you wouldn’t have so much to 
do, says she.” 

“That is all she knows,” said‘ Jane. 
“Why, our master they pulls him in pieces 
which is to have him fust.” 

“What an awful liar!” “Oh, you good 
girl!” whispered Dr. Staines and Rosa in one 
breath. 

“ Ah, well,” said Buttons, “any way, Sa- 
rah says she knows you are clever, cos her 
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little girl as lives with her mother, and calls 
Sarah aunt, has bin to your ’spensary wit] 
ringworm, and you cured her right off.” 

“ Ay, and a good many more,” 


said Jane 
loftily. She was a house-maid of imagina- 
tion; and while Staines was putting some 
lint and an instrument case into his pocket 
she proceeded to relate a number of miracu 
lous cures. Doctor Staines interrupted then 
by suddenly emerging, and inviting Buttons 
to take him to the house. 

Mrs. Staines was so pleased with Jane for 
cracking up the doctor that she gave hei 
five shillings; and after that used to talk 
to her a great deal more than to the cook 
which in due course set all three by the ears 

Buttons took the doctor to a fine house in 
the same street, and told him his mistress’s 
name on the way—Mrs. Lucas. He was 
taken up to the nursery, and found Mrs 
Lucas seated, crying and lamenting, and : 
woman holding a little girl of about seven 
whose brow had been cut open by the fend 
‘r, on which she had fallen from a chair; 
it looked very ugly, and was even now bleed 
ing. 

Dr. Staines lost no time ; he examined the 
wound keenly, and then said kindly to Mrs 
Lucas, “I am happy to tell you it is not s¢ 
rious.” He then asked for a large basin and 
some tepid water, and bathed it so soft] 
and soothingly that the child soon becany 
composed; and the mother discovered the 
artist at once. He compressed the wound 
and explained to Mrs. Lucas that the princi 
pal thing really was to avoid an ugly scar. 
“There is no danger,” said he. He ther 
bound the wound neatly up, and had the 
girl put to bed. “ You will not wake her at 
any particular hour, nurse. Let her sleep 
Have a little strong beef tea ready, and give 
it her at any hour, night or day, she asks fo1 
it. But do not force it on her, or you will 
do her more harm than good. She had bet 
ter sleep before she eats.” 

Mrs. Lucas begged him to come every 
morning ; and, as he was going, she shook 
hands with him, and the soft palm deposited 
a hard substance wrapped in paper. H: 
took it with professional gravity and seem 
ing unconsciousness ; but, once outside th 
house, went home on wings. He ran up to 
the drawing-room, and found his wife seated 
and playing at reading. He threw himself 
on his knees, and the fee into her lap; and, 
while she unfolded the paper with an ejacu 
lation of pleasure, he said, ‘‘ Darling, the first 
real patient—the first real fee. It is yours 
to buy the new bonnet.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” said she, with her eyes 
glistening. “But I’m afraid one can’t get a 
bonnet fit to wear—for a guinea.” 

Dr. Staines visited his little patient every 
day, and received his guinea. Mrs. Lucas 
also called him in for her own little ailments, 
and they were the best possible kind of ail- 
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ig almost 

no limit to them. 
Then did Mrs. Staines turn 
husband. ‘“ They ask 
‘and I am moped to death.” 
It is hard,” Christopher, sadly. 
have a little patience. 


imaginary, there was 


jealous of her 


never me,” said she; 


} 
sala 


Society will 
, 


to you iong betore practice comes to 


About 


and 


two o’clock one afternoon a car 


riage air drove up, and a 


gorgeous 
footman de 
lreherne.” 

Of 


livered a card, “ Lady Cicely 


course Mrs. Staines was at home, and 
withheld 


into the passage to meet 


only by from 
her 


she composed herself in the draw- 


propriety bounding 
school-fellow. 
However, 
ng-room, and presently the door was opened, 
und a very tall young woman, 


rayl 


but not 
and 


richly 
dressed, drifted into the 


V room, 
stood there a statue of composure. 


Rosa had risen to fly to her; but the rev- 


v child 


if twelve hung about her still, and she came 


erence a girl of eighteen strikes into 
timidly forward, blushing and sparkling, a 


curious contrast in color and mind to her 
visitor ; for Lady Cicely was Languor in pe1 
son—her hair whity-brown, her face a fine 
but 
her 


and 


almost colorless ; 
neck and incomparably 
beautiful—a lymphatic young 
lady, a live antidote to emotion. 


oval, her eyes a pale 
oTAay, hands 


white 


However, 
Rosa’s beauty, timidity, and undisguised af- 
fectionateness were something so different 
from what she was used to in the world of 
fashion that she actually smiled, and held 
out both her hands a little way. 
them and pressed them; they 
remained passive and limp. 

“Oh, Lady Cicely,” said Rosa, “‘ how kind 
of you to come!” 


Rosa seized 


let her, and 


“ How kind of you to send to me,” was the 
polite but perfectly cool reply. ‘“ But how 
you are gwown, and—may I say impwoved ? 

you la petite Lusignan! It is inewedible,” 
lisped her ladyship, very calmly. 

“T was only a child,” said Rosa. “ You 
were always so beautiful and tall, and kind 
to a little monkey like me. Oh, pray sit 
down, Lady Cicely, and talk of old times.” 

She drew her gently to the sofa, and they 
sat down hand in hand; but Lady Cicely’s 
high-bred reserve made her a very poor gos- 
sip about any thing that touched herself and 
her family ; so Rosa, though no egotist, was 
drawn into talking about herself more than 
she would have done had she deliberately 
planned the conversation. But here was an 
old school-fellow, and a singularly polite list- 
ener, and so out came her love, her genuine 
happiness, her particular griefs, and espe- 
cially the crowning grievance, no society, 
moped to death, ete. 

Lady Cicely could hardly understand the 
sentiment in a woman who so evidently loved 


her husband. “Society!” said she, after due 
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reflection, “‘ why, it is a boa.” (And here I 
may as well explain that Lady Cicely spoke 
certain words falsely, and others affectedly ; 
and as for the 
made 


lazy 


letter r, She could say it if she 
a hearty etfort, but was generally too 
to throw her leg it.) 
I’m dwenched to death with it. 


} 
i 


ove! ‘Society! 
If I could 
other women, and love 
somebody, I would much rather 
ith him than 
all night, 
to another 


only catch fiah like 


have a téte 
all 
from one unintwisting 

lo be 
puzzling the matter out, “ 


a-téte w go teawing about 
day and 


ewowd sure,” said she 


you are a beauty, 
and would be more looked at.” 

“The idea! and—oh 
that. But the 
ways some 


no! no! it is not 


even we had al 


in country 
society.” 
Well, dyah, believe 


peawance, 


me, with your ap- 


you can have as much society as 
but it wi 


} 


ll boa you to death, as 
it does me, and then you will long to be left 


quiet 


you please ; 


with a sensible man who loves you.” 
Said Rosa, “* When shall I 
tete-a-téete w wondel! 


to 


have another 
? Oh, it has 
Bless you for 


ith you, I 


been such a comfort 


There I 


Emily, and Mrs. Bosanquest that is now, and 


me, 
coming. wrote to Cecilia, and 
all my sworn friends, and to think of you 
being the one to come—you that never kissed 
me but once, and an earl’s daughter into the 
bargain.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” Lady Cicely actually 
laughed for once in a way, and did not feel 
the effort. if I 


I was nevaa vewy 


“As for kissing,” 
fall shawt, fawgive me. 


said she, * 


demonstwative.” 
“No; and I 
Florence Cole 
you know 
has turned 
about her.” 


have lesson. 


had a That 
Florence Whiting that was, 
was always kissing me, and she 
out a traitor. Ill tell you all 
And she did. 

Lady Cicely thought Mrs. Staines a little 
too unreserved in her conversation, but was 
so charmed with fresh 
ness that she kept up the acquaintance, and 
called on her twice a week during the sea- 
son. At first she wondered that her visits 
not returned; but Rosa let out that 
she was ashamed to call on foot in Grosveno1 
square. 


her sweetness and 


were 


Lady Cicely shrugged her beautiful shoul 
ders a little at that; but she continued to 
do the visiting, and to enjoy the simple, in- 
nocent rapture with which she was received. 

This lady’s pronun 
was false or affected. 
ing” for “ 


iation of many words 
She said “ good-murn- 
good-morning,” and turned other 
vowels into diphthongs, and played two or 
three pranks with her “r’s.” But 
not be all imperfection : with her pronuncia- 
tion her folly came to a full stop. I really 
believe she lisped less nonsense and bad 
taste in a year than some of us articulate in 
a day. 


we can 


To be sure, folly is generally uttered 
in a hurry, and she was too deplorably lazy 
to speak fast on any occasion whatever. 
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One day Mrs. Staines took her up stairs, 
from the back 
pacing ft 
Lady Cic 


ited him at 


und showed het Ww 


ndow her 
for pa 
arms, and 
of 


husband til 


yard, wai 
y tolded her 


ith 


Gentleman 


ng 


} 
he 
i 


contemp! Hirst Ww a sort ZO0- 
logical curiosity. pacing back 
yard, like hyena, she had never seen before. 
At last she 
ver, ““ What is he doing ?” 
“Waiting for patients.” 
‘Oh! Wai for 


‘Fo patie nts that never come 


vill come.” 


} 


opened her mouth in a whis- 


iting 


, and never 


Cuw ous! 
‘Tt 


Lady ¢ 


ise Writing. 


, With her eves tixed on Staines, 


ade a motion with her hand that she was 


ittending 
* And 


Vrite sg.” 


they won’t publish a word he 
‘Poor man!” 
Nice for me, 
“T beg 


and 


7H 


Is if not? 


n to unde 


rstand,” said Lady Cicely, 
retired with hex 


juietly, soon afte in- 


variable 
Me 


composure. 
Dy 


thrown 


antime Staines, hus- 
to 
beautiful, ac- 
More than that, he 
to her that Mrs. 
neighborhood to 
him, saw so little society ; the as 
was formed to shine, and had not been 
used to seclusion 
All these hints fell dead on Mrs. Lucas. 
skillful d 
his wife 


like a cood 
band, had 


Mrs. Lueas that 


complished, moped. 


out occasional hints 


he had a wife 
went so far as 


to regret 


Staines, being in a new 


more so 


she 


A 
handsome and octor was welcome 
to her: 
matter. 

But one day Mrs. Lucas saw Lady Cicely 
Treherne’s carriage standing at 


that was quite another 


the door, 
The style of the whole turn-out impressed 
her. She wondered whose it was. 

On another occasion she saw it drive up, 
and the lady out. She recognized her; 
and the very next day this parrenue said, 
adroitly, “‘ Now, Dr. Staines, really you can’t 
be allowed to hide your wife in this way.” 
(Staines stared.) ‘“‘ Why not introduce her 
to me next Wednesday? It is my night. I 
would give a dinner expressly for her, but I 
don’t like to do that while my husband is in 
Naples.” 

When Staines carried the invitation to his 
wife she was delighted, and kissed him with 
childish frankness. 


cet 


jut the very next moment she became 
houghtful, uneasy, depressed. ‘Oh dear! 
ve nothing to wear.” 

* Oh, nonsense, R 
tit ” 

“The idea! Ican’t go as a bride. 
10t a masquerade.” 


Your wedding out- 
It’s 


“But you have other dresses.” 
‘All gone by, more or less; or not fit for 
such parties as she gives. A hundred car- 
: - 


riages ! 
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‘Bring them down, and let me see them.” 

“Oh yes.” And the lady who had noth 
ing to wear paraded a very fair show of 
dre SSeS. 

staines 


the 


saw something to admire in al 
of m. Mrs. Staines found more to ob 


ject to in each. 


At last he fell upon a silver-gray silk, of 
superlative quality. 
“That! 


Rosa. 


“si 


It is as old as the hills,” shrieked 


} ] 
LOOKS 


sti 


just out of the sl op. 
uth; how often I 


Come, 
lave you worn it ?’ 
‘I wore it before I was married.” 

‘Ay, but how often?” 

‘Twice. Thre e times, I belie ve.” 

‘T thought so. It 


‘But I have had it so long by me. 


IS as good as new.” 
I had 
it two years before I made it up.” 

“What does that matter? Do you think 
the people can tell how long a dress has been 
lurking in your wardrobe ? 
There, with this 
new, and your beauty, you will be as mucl 
admired, and perhaps hated, 
can desire.” 

‘lL am not,” Rosa, naively 
‘Oh, how I wish I had known a week ago! 

‘Tt am very thankful did 
Staines, dryly. 


This is childish, 


Rosa. dress as good 


as your heart 


afraid said 


you not,” sald 


At ten o’clock Mrs. Staines nearly 


dressed ; at a quarter past ten she demanded 


was 


ten minutes; at half past ten she sought a 
reprieve ; at a quarter to eleven, being 
sured that the street was full of carriages, 
which had put down at Mrs. Lucas’s, she 
consented to emerge; and in a minute they 
were at the house. 

They were shown first into a cloak-room, 
and then into a tea-room, and then mounted 
the stairs. 


One servant took their names, 
and bawled them to another four yards off, 
he to another about as near, and so on; and 
they edged themselves into the room, not 
yet too crowded to move in. 

They had not taken many steps, on the 
chance of finding their hostess, when a slight 
buzz arose, and seemed to follow them. 

Rosa wondered what that was; , 
for a moment; tall, stout, 
aquiline woman fix an eye of bitter, diabol 
ical, malignant hatred on her; and, as she 
advanced, ugly noses were cocked disdain- 
fully, and scraggy shoulders elevated at the 
risk of sending the bones through the leath- 
er, and a titter or two shot after her. A 
woman’s instinct gave her the key at once; 
the sexes had complimented her at sight, 
each in its way—the men with respectful 
admiration, the women with their inflam- 
mable jealousy, and ready hatred in another 
of the quality they value most in them- 
selves. But the country girl was too many 
| for them:,she would neither see nor hear, 
| but moved sedately on, and calmly crushed 


but only 
she observed a 
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hem with her Southern beauty. Theirdry! “Oh, 
wdered could not live by the side | sigh of 
with nature’s delicate ing m 
, and the rich blood mantling “Ves: 
1 ‘he got-up beauties—i. ¢., the ma 
seemed literally to fade and wither | acquaintar among all those people. 
he passed. ch crowds; one is like a 
got to her, suppressed a 
| daughters to marry ) 1C% o nature, smartne 
moment; here y 
1] 
ness, made acquaintance, 
turn with her, introducing her to one or tw none 
ersons; among the rest, to the malignan herse 
yvoman, Mrs. Barr. Mrs. Barr, on this ised | buftoor 
0 look daggers, and substituted | 
the hatetul beauty moving 


1 £0 
ne 1e1c1es and re 


The rooms d: } 
ssive, and the mixed odors 
ents, and perspiring humanity 


ble to beat it 


some, una 
yom, and sat all down 
Rosa began to feel fai 
ightly girl, whose pertne vas redeemed re pleas vith 1 other, and mad 
a certain bonhomie, and said, “ Mrs. Sta , | iriends, and the i ot, ul torgot 


believe? I am to make myself agreeab] 


o you. That is the order from head-quat 


ers 


“Miss Lucas,” said Staines. 

She jerked a little off-hand bow to him, | I keep you all to mysel 

nd said, ‘‘ Will you trust her to me for five - 10; but I am afraid we must go into 
u again. I like the vreenhouse 


> 


ninutes ?” he |] 
“Certainly.” But he did not much like it. | best, with such a nice companion.’ 
Miss Lucas carried her off, and told D1 They slipped noiselessly into the throng 
Staines, over her shoulder, now he could again, and wriggled about, Miss Lucas pre 
lirt to his heart’s content. senting her new friend to several ladies and 
“Thank you,” said he, dryly. “Tll await gentlemen. 
our return.” Presently Staines found them, and then 
“Oh, there are some much greater flirts! Miss Lucas wriggled away: and, in due 
here than I am,” said the ready Miss Lucas; | course, the room was thinned by many 


yr something in Mrs. Staines’s | guests driving off home, or to balls and 


and, whisperins 
ear, suddenly glided with her behind a eur- | other receptions, and Dr. Staines and Mrs. 
tain, pressed a sort of button fixed to a look- Staines went home to the Bijou. Here the 
ing-glass door. The door opened, and be-| physician prescribed bed; but the lady 
hold, they were in a delicious place, for would not hear of such a thing until she 
which I can hardly find a word, since it | had talked it all over. So they compared 
vas a boudoir and a conservatory in one: notes, and Rosa told tim how well she had 
. large octagon, the walls lined from floor got on with Miss Lucas, and made a friend 
to ceiling with looking-glasses of moderate ship. “ But for that,’ said she, “I 
] 


should 
vidth at intervals, and with creepers that be sorry I went among those peo} such a 
covered the intervening spaces of the wall, | dowdy.” 
and were trained so as to break the outline “Dowdy!” said Staines. “Why, you 
f the glasses without greatly clouding the stormed the town; you were the great suc 
eflection. Ferns, in great variety, were cess of the night, and, for all I know, of the 
ouped in a deep crescent, and in the bight season.” The wretch delivered 
this green bay were a small table and unbecoming indifference. 
chairs. As there were no hot-house plants, “Tt is too bad to mock me, 
the temperature was very cool compared Where were your eyes ?” 


{ ; 


vith the reeking oven they had escaped ; “To the best of mv recollection they were 
ind a little fountain bubbled and fed a lit- | one on each side of my nose. 

tle meandering gutter that trickled away “Yes, but some people are eyes, and no 
among the ferns; it ran crystal clear over eyes.” 

little bright pebbles and shells. It did not “T scorn the imputation; try me.” 
always run, you understand ; but Miss Lucas “Very well. Then did you see that lady 


turned a secret tap, and started it. in sky-blue silk, embroidered with flowers 
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and the 
such emeralds ?” 


ind flounced with white velvet, cor- 


] . ] ’ 
sage point lace; and oh. 


‘I did; a tall, skinny woman, with eyes 
resembling her jewels in color, though not 
in brightness.” 

“Never mind her eyes; it is her dress ] 
am g of. Exquisite; and what a 
Well, did you see her in the black 


velvet, trimmed so deep with Chantilly lace, 


Spe 


aking 
coifture ! 
wave on wave, and her head-dress of crim- 
son flowers, and such a riviére of diamonds ; 
oh dear! oh dear!” 
“T did, love. The room was an oven, but 


her rubicund face and suffocating costume 

a furnace.” 

Well, did you see the lady in the 

corn-colored silk, and } 
“Of course I did. ¢ 


fee] 


made it seem 
‘Stuff! 
yoppies in her hair ?” 
eres in person. She 
hot but I 
myself at her pale, sickly face.” 
‘‘Never mind their faces; that 
point.” 
~ «Oh 


made me very too: cooled 


is not the 
, excuse me; 
us benighted males, all eyes and no eyes.” 

“ Well, then, the 


ry velvet bands, and a white tunic looped 


lady in white, with cher- 


with crimson, and head-dress of white illu- 
sion, @ la vierge, 1 think they call it.” 

“It was very refreshing, and adapted to 
that awful atmosphere. It was the nearest 
ippreach to nudity I ever saw, even among 
fashionable people.” 

; and then 


“Tt was lovely that superb fig- 


ure in white illusion and gold, with all those 
narrow flounces over he1 slip of white silk 
aglacé, wreath of 
gold wheat-ears among them, in her hair; 
and oh! oh! oh! her pearls, Oriental, and as 


big 


and a white tlowers, with 


¢ as almonds!” 

* And oh! oh! oh! 
as long as a woodcock’s.” 

‘Noses ! That is not what 
strikes you first in a woman dressed like an 


her nose! reddish, and 


noses ! stupid! 


angel. 
‘Well, if yon were to run up against that 
as I nearly did, her nose would be the 
thing that would strike you first. Nose! it 
was a rostrum! the spear-head of Goliath.” 
‘Now don’t, Christopher. This is no 
langhing matter. Do you mean you were 
not ashamed of your wife ? 
“No, I was not 


one, 


I was.” 

: you had but one rival—a 
very young lady, wise before her age, a 
blonde, with violet 
in light mauve-colored silk, without a single 
flounce, or any other tomfoolery to fritter 
away the sheen and color of an exquisite 
material; her sunny hair was another wave 
of color, wreathed with a thin line of white 
jasmine flowers closely woven, that scent- 
ed the air. This girl was the moon of that 
assembly, and you were the sun.” 

“T never even saw her.” 


eyes. She was dressed 


‘Eyes, and no eyes. She saw you, and 
said, ‘Oh, what a beautiful creature!’ for I 


heard her. As for the old stagers, whom 


it is always a point with | 


you admire so, their faces were all clogged 
with powder, the pores stopped up, the true 


texture of the skin abolished. They looked 


downright nasty whenever you or that young 


girl passed by them. Then it was you saw 
to what a frightful extent women are got up 
in our day, even young women, and respect 
able women. No, Rosa, dress can do little 
for you; you have beauty—real beauty.” 

“Beauty! That passes unnoticed unles 
one is well dressed.” 

‘Then what an obscure pair the Apolk 
Belvidere and the Venus de Medicis must 
be!” 

“Oh! they are dressed—in marble.” 

Christopher Staines then smiled. 

“Well done,” said he, admiringly. 
is a knock-down blow. 


“That 
So now you have si 
lenced your husband, go you to bed directly 
1 can’t afford you diamonds; so I will tak« 
care of that little insignificant trifle, you 
beauty.” 


Mrs. Staines and Mrs. Lueas exchange: 
calls, and soon Mrs. Staines could no longe: 
complain she was out of the world. Mrs 
Lucas invited her to every party, becaus: 
her beauty was an instrument of attraction 
she knew how to use; and Miss Lucas tool 
a downright fancy to her; drove her in th¢ 
Park, and Sundays to the Zoologica 
Gardens, just beginning to be fashionable. 

The at the opera 
and if it was not let at the library by si» 
o'clock, and if other engagements permitted 
word was sent round to Mrs. Staines, as : 
matter of course, and she was taken to th: 
opera. She began almost to live at the Li 
to. be oftener fatigued 


on 


Lucases rented a box 


cases’, and 
moped. 

The usual order of things was inverted 
the maiden lady educated the matron; fo1 
Miss Lucas knew all about every body it 
the Park, honorable or dishonorable ; all the 
scandals, and all the flirtations; and what 
ever she knew, she related point-blank. Be 
ing as inquisitive as voluble, she soon learn 
ed how Mrs. Staines and her husband wer 
situated. She took upon her to advise het 
in many things, and especially impressed 
upon her that Dr. Staines must keep a car- 
riage if he wanted to get on in medicine. 
This piece of advice accorded so well with 
Rosa’s wishes that she urged it on her hus 
band again and again. 

He objected that no money was coming in, 
and therefore it would be insane to add t 
their expenses. Rosa persisted, and at last 
worried Staines with her importunity. H: 
began to give rather short answers. Then 
she quoted Miss Lucas against him. He 
treated the authority with marked con- 
tempt; and then Rosa fired up a little. 
Then Staines held his peace; but did not 
buy a carriage to visit his no patients. 

So at last Rosa complained to Lady Cice- 


thai 
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ly Treherne, and made her the judge between 
her husband and herself. 

Lady Cicely drawled out a prompt but po- 
ite re fusal to play that part. All that could 
ve elicited from her, and that with difficulty, 
was, ‘Why quall with your husband about 
i.cawwige? He is your best fwiend.” 

“ Ah, that he is,” but Miss Lu- 

sisa good friend, and she knows the world. 
We don’t; neither Christopher nor I.” 

So she continued to nag at 
it, and that he 
his only chance away. 


said Rosa; * 


her husband 
ibout to say was throwing 

Galled as he was by neglect, this was ir- 
itating, and, at last, he could not help tell 
ng her she was unreasonable. 
ay life, 

d let you go about with these Lucases, be- 


“You live a 


and Iasad one. I consent to this, 


ause you were so dull; but you should not 
onsult them in our private aff Pheir 
indelicate and improper. I 
will not set up a carriage till I have patients 
to visit. 


irs. 
interference is 


I am sick of seeing our capital 
dwindle, and no income created. I will nev- 
er set up a carriage till I have taken a hun- 
dred-guinea fee.” 


“Oh! 
+} 


the mud all our days.” 


Then we shall go splashing through 


“ Or ride in a cab,” said Christopher, with 
a quiet doggedness that left no hope of his 
yielding. 


One afternoon Miss Lucas called for Mrs. 
to drive the 
come up stairs; it was an engagement, and 


Staines in Park, but did not 
she knew Mrs. Staines would be ready, or 
nearly. Mrs. Staines, not to keep her wait- 
came down rather hastily, and, in the 
very passage, whipped out of her pocket a 
little glass, and a little powder-puff, and 
puffed her face all over in a trice. 


She was 
then going out; but her husband ealled her 
into the study. ‘‘ Rosa, my dear,” said he, 
“vou were going out with a dirty face.” 
“Oh,” eried she, * 
“There is no need of that. 


"> 


give me @ glass! 
All you want 
is a basin and some nice rain-water. I keep 
a little reservoir of it.” 

He then handed her the same with great 
politeness. She looked in his eye, and saw 
he was not to be tritled with. She complied 
like a lamb, and the heavenly color and vel- 
vet gloss that resulted were admirable. 

He kissed her, and said, ‘‘ Ah! now you are 
my Rosaagain. Oblige me by handing over 
that powder-puff to me.” She looked vexed, 
but complied. ‘When you come back I 
will tell you why.” 

“You are a pest,” said Mrs. Staines, and 
so joined her friend, rosy with rain- water 
and a rub. 

“Dear me, how handsome you look to- 
day,” was Miss Lucas’s first remark. 

Rosa never dreamed that rain-water and 
rub could be the cause of her looking so 


well. 


207 


ch she 
‘He objects to powder, and he has taken 
away my puff.” 

‘And you stood that ?” 

* Obliged to.” 


Is my tiresome husband,” said 


“Why, you poor-spirited little creature 
I should like to see a 
interfere 
take 


husband presume t 


with me in those things. Her 


mine id 
Rosa hesitated 
think not.” 

Miss Lucas laug 


he her 


“Well 
hed at her, and quizzed 
to interfere 
in such sacred things as dress and cosmet 
ies that back ritated he 
husband, and him a short ol 
two. Then he t was the matter. 

* You treat 
my very puff.” 

‘T treat y 
no bad 
here.’ 

‘“What nonsense! 
? 


so on allowing a man 


she came with 


gave answel 
asked wha 
me like a child—taking away 
ou like 
rdene! 


that 


am 


a beautiful flower 


shall wither while | 


va 


How could that with 


It is only violet powde1 


er mé what they 
put on babies.’ 

“And who are the 
babies ? 


“ Their own 


Herods that put it on 


mothers, that love them ten 
the fathers do.” 
hundred of 
Mothers! 
the nation. 
amine your violet powde r. 
here.” 

W hile she 


fast 


times more than 
“And kill a 
man ever kills. 


for 

the most 
We 

Bring 


y 
= 


them one 
whol 
sale homicides in will ex 
it dow1 


was gone he sent for a break 
~ upfual of floug, and when she cam 
back he had his scales out, and begged hei 
to put a te a-spoonful of flour into one seale 


The 


expresses 


and of violet powder 

flour kicked 

himself. 
‘Put another spoonful of flour.” 


another. 


as Homer 


into 
the beam, 


The one spoonful of violet powder out 
weighed the two of flour. 

“Now,” said Staines, “‘ does not that show 
you the presence of a mineral in your vege 
table powder ? Isuppose they tell you it is 
made of white violets dried, and triturated 
in a diamond mill. find out 
metal it is. We need not go very deep into 
chemistry for that.” He then applied-a 
simple test, and detected the presence of 
lead in large quantities. Then he lectured 
her: “ Invisible perspiration is a process of 
nature necessary to health and to life. The 
skin is made porous for that purpose. You 
} 


LOS 


Let us what 


can kill any body in an hour or two by ¢ 
ing the pores. A certain infallible ass, call 
ed Pope Leo XII., killed a little 
hours by gilding him to adorn the pageant 
But what is 
death to the whole body must be injurious 
|toa part. What madness, then, to clog the 
pores of so large and important a surface as 
| the face, and check the invisible perspira- 
ition: how much more to insert lead 


bov in twe 


| of his first procession as pope. 


into 
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life; a eu- 
and 80 


youl 
so deadly 


e-cutters die 1n 
hammering on a 
do you gain 


by 
a sweet 
» than the 

this mineral 
xture, and substi- 
like 


» 


Na 


e, more 
heal 
ot pe aches, 
I know bet 
od; face 


Go into any 


t} 
th. 


my 


all see men wit 


il 
riend Miss Lucas’s. 
to his sweetheart 
ACe, 


You 


dow ih 


ladies 

to you 

/ face 

1acs ot , not the 

oes a-courting 

a tuss about nothing: 
y! Is your health nothing ? 


? Well, 


me never to put 


then, it will 
powder on your face 
~ “Very well, 1 

for me ?” 

“ Work fo1 suffer for 
be and 
myself the pain of disappointing you 
and then l forward to the 
when I shall be able to Say * Yes’ to 
me. Ah! child, 
little know what it costs me to say ‘ No’ to 


you.” 


again.” 


promise. Now what will 
vou do 
you—write for you 


you self-denying for you even 
ive 
now ooking 
time 
every thing you ask you 


Rosa put her arms round him, and acqui- 


esced. She was one of those who go with 


the last speaker ; but, for that very reason, 
the eternal companionship of so flighty and 
flirty a girl as Miss Lucas was injurious to 
her. 

One day Lady Cicely Treherne was sitting 
with Mrs. Staines, smiling languidly at her 
talk, drawling out a little 
plain good sense, when in came Miss Lucas, 
with her hung, as usual, and 
dashed into twenty topics in ten minutes. 


and occasionally 


tongue well 


This young lady in her discourse was like 
those little oily beetles small 


is spent in tacking 
them ! at right an- 
What they in navigation was Miss 
Lucas in conversation : 


you see in 


ponds, whose whole life 
confound generally 


gles are 
tacked so eternally 
from topic to topic that no man on earth, 
and not every woman, could follow her. 

At the sight and sound of her Lady Cicely 
ealed and stiffened. 


con 


g Easy and unpre- 
tending with Mrs. Staines, she was all dig- 
majesty, 


lity, and even in the presence of 


this chatter-box; and the smoothness with 
which the transfiguration was accomplished 
marked that accomplished actress the high- 


bred woman of the world. 


Rosa, better able to estimate the change 
of manner than Miss Lucas was, who did not 
little this Sawney 
misplaced dignity, looked wistfully and 
Lady Ci 
reply, rose, without seeming to hurry 
Ch 


wit} 


know how 


h 


with 


was afilicted 


distressed at her. cely smiled kindiy 
in 
catch her condescending to be rude ti 
lotte and took her 


a profound and most gracious courtesy to the 


rv 
Lucas departure, 
lady who had driven her away. 


Mrs. Staines saw } 


, 1 ‘ 
her GOWN stalrs, and said 
ruefully, “I am afraid you do not like my 
Miss Lucas 


yut so good-natured and clever.” 


She is a ittle 


great ra 


friend 
l 


Lady Cicely shook her head. ‘Clevaa peo- 
lon’t talk so much nonsense before stan- 


“Oh dear!” said Ros 


you would like her.” 


a. “T was in hopes 
“Do you like her? 


‘Indeed I but I 


drives an older friend away.” 


do; 


“My dyah, I'm not easily dwiven from 
those I esteem. 
not a 

ng 


ab 


But you undastand that 
to MIs} 
FOR YO! MAKI 
RosA STALNES.” 


woman tor me 


NOR 


mwonownce 
befaw 
FWIEND OF 


She said this with 


s’ ro 
BOSOM 
maternal 
lemnity and kindness that contrasted nob] 
and strangely with her yea-nay style, and 
Mrs. Staines remembered the 
after they were spoken. 

It so happened that after this Mrs. Staines 
received no more visits from Lady Cicely for 
some time, and that vexed her. She knew 
her sex enough to be aware that they 


a sudden So 


words years 


are 
very jealous, and she permitted herself to 
think that this high-minded Sawney 
jealous of Miss Lueas. 


was 

This idea, founded on a general estimate 
of her sex, was dispelled by a few lines from 
Lady Cicely, to say her family and herself 
were in deep distress: her brother, Lord Ay- 
cough, lay dying from an accident. 

Then Rosa was all remorse, and ran down 
to Staines to tell him. She found him with 
an open letter in his hand. It was from Dr. 

sarr, and on the same subject. The doctor, 
who had always been friendly to him, in 
vited him to come down at once to Hallow- 
| tree Hall, in Huntingdonshire, to a consulta- 
tion. There was a friendly intimation to 
start at once, as the patient might d 
| moment. 

Husband and wife embraced each other in 
a tumult of surprised thankfulness. <A few 
necessaries were thrown into a carpet-bag, 
and Dr. Staines was soon whirled into Hun 
tingdonshire. Having telegraphed before- 
hand, he was met at the station by the earl’s 
carriage and people, and driven to the Hall. 
He was received by an old silver-haired but 
ler, looking very sad, who conducted him 
to a boudoir, and then went and tapped 
gently at the door of the patient’s room. It 

| was opened and shut very softly, and Lady 


ie any 





{ 


than ever, came into the room. 


A SIMPLETON. 


icely, 


} 


dressed in black, and looking pale 


D9 


when he 


top } head, had it sponged 


“Dr. Staines, I think? W 


He bowe d. 


“Thank you for coming so promptly 
I fear he thinks—he think 


Dr. 


Barr 1s gone. 8 


yh, Dr. Staines, no sign of life but in his poo 


hands, that keep moving nig] 
Staines looked very grave at th: 


Cicely observed it, and, faint at heart, cou 


it. 


say no more, but led the way to the sick- 
room. 

There in a spacious chamber, lighted by a 
grand oriel-window and two side lows, 
lay rank, title, weal 
In a moment 


sufferer’s face 


Wilt 


} 


th, and youth, stricke 
by 


n 
down a common accident. 


The 


fixed, and no signs of life but in his thumbs, 


was bloodless, his eyes 
ud they kept working with strange 
larity. 

In the room nurse and the sur 
geon; the neighboring physician, who had 
called in D1 
gone away. 

Lady Cicely introduced Dr. Staines 
Mr. White, then 
fixed his eyes on the patient in profound si- 


regu- 
were a 
. Barr, had just paid his visit and 


and 
Dr. Staines stood and 


ly 
and 


ence, 

Lady Cicely countenance 
searchingly, and with the ex- 
raordinary power and intensity it assumed 
n examining the patient; but the result was 
1ot encouraging. Dr. Staines looked grave 


scanned his 


was struck 


und gloomy. 
At last, without removing his eye from 
he recumbent figure, he said, quietly, to Mr. 
White, “‘ Thrown from his horse, Sir ?” 
“Horse fell on him, Dr. Staines.” 
“ Any visible injuries ?” 
“You. 
and pressed upon the lungs. 
it. Will you see 
“Tf you please.” 
He examined and felt the patient, 
said it had been ably done. 
Then he was silent and searching. 


Severe contusions, and arib broken 
[ replaced and 
P 


and 


“ The motion of 
thumbs corresponds exactly with his 


At last he spoke again. 
the 
pulse.” 

“Ts that so, Sir? 

ah The case is without 
How long has he been so?” 

“Nearly a week.” 

“ Impossible!” 

“Tt is so, Sir.” 


is. 


a parallel. 


Lady Cicely confirmed this. 

“All the better,” said Dr. Staines, upon 
reflection. ‘ Well, Sir,” said he, “ the 
ible injuries having been ably relieved, I 
shall look another way for the cause.” Then, 
after another pause, “I must have his head 
shaved.” 

Lady Cicely demurred a little to this; but 
Dr. Staines stood firm, and his lordship’s val- 
et undertook the job. 

Staines directed him where to begin; 


vis- 


or 


and 


mischief ;” a1 
il 
* Observe,’ 


} 


it and day.” in 


sensitive 


operatiol 
The Case 


ed with the requisite instruments. 


her brother’s fingers were still working, b 


the fingers became quiet. 


] 
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a circular tonsure on the 
With tepid 
ater. 
“2 he. ‘ Here 


id he pointed to a very shi 


is the 

é ght 

identation on the left side of thepia mater)9 
: psagabere ga 

he, ** there 


on the 


so,” said 


thought 


8 IS no correspond 


aid 


yr indentation other side. Unc 


neath this trifling depression a minute piece 
of bone 


the 
must 


is doubtless 


of the 


pressing on 


He 


INOst 


part brain. be 


trephined.” 


Mr. White’s eyes sparkled. 
‘You are a hospital surgeon, Si 
* Yes, Dr. Staines. 


99) 


I have no fear of the 
I hand the patient over to you. 
at present is entirely surgical.” 


“Then 


White was driven home, and soon return 


The op 


eration was neatly performed, and then Lady 
Cicely was called in. 


She came trembling ; 


s 


it 


not so regularly. 


“That is only habit,” said Staines; 


will soon leave off, now the cause is gone.” 


And truly enough, in about five minutes 
The eyes became 
1uman next, and within half an hour afte 


the operation the earl gave a little sigh. 


Lady Cicely clasped her hands, and ut 


tered a little ery of delight. 


‘T shall 


“ This will not do,” said Staines. 


have you screaming when he speaks.” 


your guard 


“Oh, Doctor Staines, will he ever speak ?” 


“T think so; 


So be on 


and very soon. 


This strange scene reached its climax soot 


after by the earl saying, quietly, 


“ Are he r knees broke, Tom ?”” 

Lady Cicely uttered a little scream, but 
instantly suppressed it. 

“No, my lord,” 
‘only rubbed a bit. You can go to sleey 
my lord. Ill take care of the mare.” 

“All right,” said his lordship, and com 
posed himself to slumber. 

Doctor 
Lady Cicely, 
of the day advised her how to nurse the pa 
tient, since both physician and surgeon had 
done with him. 

He said the patient’s brain might be irri 
table for some days, and no women in silk 


} 


said Staines, smartly 


of 
and in courst 


Staines, at the earnest 


staid all night; 


dresses, or crinoline, or creaking shoes must 
He told her 

evidently a clumsy woman, and 
letting things fall. She had better get 
old used to ‘And 
whisper in the room,” said he; “nothing iz 
and don’t let.any body 
play a piano within hearing; but ; 
or two you may try him with slow and con 
tinuous music on the flute or violin, if you 
like. Don’t touch his bed suddenly; don’t 
sit on it or lean on it. Dole sunlight into 


enter the room. s nurse was 


be 


some 


would 


soldier nursing. don’t 


ritates them worst 


in a Gay 
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his room by degrees; and when he can bear | 
it, drench it. Never mind what | 
the old school tell you. About these things 
a good deal less than nothing.” | 
Lady Cicely received all this like an ora- | 
cle. 
rhe cure was telegraphed to Dr. Barr, and 


him with 


they know 


he was reque sted to settle the fee. He was 
10t the man to undersell the profession, and 
was jealous of nobody, having a large prac- 
althy wife. So he tele- 
“Fifty guineas, and a guinea 
a mile from London.” 


tice and a very we 


graphed back 


So, as Christopher Staines sat at an early 
rreakfast, with the carriage waiting to take 
the tra 
him on a salver. 

They were both directed by Lady Cicely 
Treherne. One them contained a 
kind and feeling words of gratitude and es- 


him to u, two notes were brought 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of few 


teem ; 


| 
the other a check, drawn by the earl’s | 


steward, for one hundred and thirty guineas. 
He bowled up to London, and told it all 
to Rosa. She sparkled with pride, affection, 
and joy. 
“Now, who says you are not a genius?” 
she cried. ‘A hundred and thirty guineas | 


for one fee! Now, if you love your wife as 


she loves you, you will set up a brougham.” 


| public opinion. 
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law, but were sternly discountenanced by 
The practice of dueling a 
relic of a barbarous age, and hardly possibl 
in an advanced stage of civilization—had one 
good salutary effect: men rarely indulge in 
foul epithets or opprobrious language when 
they are liable to be held personally respon 
for such an ungentlemanly licens 
The rude demeanor and offensive v itupera 


sible 


| tion by which Congress has been disgraced 


for some years past would have been prompt- 


ly punished forty years ago. Now it excites 


| comparatively little public attention, and is 
|} only met in Congress by a retort 


kind. 


in 
Still, what have lost 
manners is more than compensated by the 


we in breeding and 
absence of a spirit of ferocity and consequent 


bloodshed. So let us not pray for a return 


| of the days of the so-called chivalry. 


> 


It was during the session of 1833-34 that a 
scene occurred in the House which satisfie« 


the Southern fire-eaters on the Democrati: 


| side that they were not to have every thing 


their own way. Cost Johnson came to Cor 
gress from the Catoctin Valley, Maryland 
a young man of fine promise, of superb ap 
pearance, and the graceful, winning man 
ners of a chevalier of the days of Bayard. 


| He had been in the Legislature of his nativ: 


| State when little more than a boy, where li 
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STAGER. 


uous Public 


AN OLD 


Men, with characteristic | 
ustrating their Peculiarities.—Accounts 
} d other Duels, and personal Col- | 

} a Glance at Washing- 


inistrations, 


COLLISIONS IN 





DUELING IN WASHINGTON. 
THE HOUSE. 

URING Jackson’s second term the Dem- 

l ocrats, flushed with their great victory 
at the Presidential election, were intolerant 
and overbearing, especially in the House of 
Many dashing and gallant | 
young men had been elected from the South- 
ern and Western States, and, conscious of 
their great numerical superiority, were dis- 
posed to carry matters with a high hand. 
Dueling in those days was much in vogue, 
ind personal discussions in the House were 
frequently brought to an abrupt termination 
by an intimation that injurious imputations 
would be resented elsewhere. John M. Pat- 
ton and Henry A. Wise of Virginia, Baillie 
Peyton of Tennessee, Gallatin Hawes of Ken- 
ucky, Jesse Bynum of North Caroiina, and 

many other young Democrats, ardent sup- 
porters of the administration, were known 
© be prompt with the pistol, and it was un- 

derstood that a call to the field would follow 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Representatives. 


|} had distinguished himself as a bold and ef 


fective debater. In the House, with a mod 

esty so becoming his age, he had abstaine¢ 

generally from taking part in current dis 

there had no striking 
exhibition of his ability or determined chai 

acter. Late in the session there sprung up 
one day an animated debate upon the man 

agement of the Post-office Department, Ma 

jor Barry, of Kentucky, then being Postma 

ter-General. Public complaints of irregu 

larity in the postal service had been made, 
and it was suggested that a special commit 

tee might properly be raised to look into the 
matter. The partisans of the administration 
were in arms at once, and the charges were 
repelled with uncommon vehemence. They 
were affirmed with some warmth by the op 
position, when the debate was brought to an 
end by a decided intimation that any one 
who should impeach the personal characte! 
of Major Barry would be held personally re- 
sponsible for his temerity. This was given, 
in the first place, by Mr. Hawes, of Kentucky, 
and it was substantially repeated by Col- 
onel Richard M. Johnson, afterward Vice- 
President of the United States, and by Mr. 
Patton, of Virginia—all of them known as 
spirited and determined men—and there 
seemed to be no disposition to press the at 
tack in the face of a menace so decided and 


cussions, and been 





uny damaging personal attack upon distin- 
guished members of the dominant party. 
The strength of the opposition lay principal- 
ly in the Northern and Eastern States, where 
single combats were not only in violation of 


unmistakable. The House adjourned to 


| meet for an evening session, the pressure of 


| business being unusually heavy. 
Evening sessions, then as now, were apt to 
be tumultuous and disorderly. High living 
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and exuberant conviviality were more com- | 


mon at that time than in these days of “‘ mor- 
il ideas,” and a quorum came together, many 
if them in a condition to enjoy any excite- 
ment that might arise. Mr. Stevenson, aft- 
erward minister to England, was the Speak- 
er, but he rarely left his house after dinner, 
, of Ohio, took the chair. 
moment the House was called to order 
His seat 
directly in front of the Speaker’s desk, near- 
y in the middle of the hall. 
ow tone, but with an air of such earnestness 
and determination as to arrest the attention 
of every member on the floor. 
“Mr. Speaker,” he began 


ind Governor Vance 


Lhe 
Cost Johnson rose to speak. 


He spoke in a 


and after hesi- 
tating for a few seconds, evidently suppress- 
ng his emotions with great effort, he contin- 
ied 


the country where the doctrine of personal 


“Mr. Speaker, I come from a section of 


esponsibility is recognized to its fullest ex- 
ent. I have never been engaged in a per- 
sonal difficulty, and I trust in God I never 
shall be. 


representatives of 


But, Sir, standing here as one of 
the State 
f Maryland, I can not permit myself to be 
ntimidated by the menaces of any man or 
ny set of men. 


he sovereign 


Knowing all the responsi 
jility that I incur, fully ap- 
reciating the character of the gentleman 
wainst whom I intend to oppose myself, 


am about to 


erfectly aware of ali the consequences of 
the course I am about to pursue, and de- 
ermined to meet them in every contingen- 
cy, I pronounce William T. Barry’—here he 
stopped for a moment, looking calmly at the 
nembers who had clustered about him, and 
then proceeded, slightly elevating his clar 
ion-like voice—*I pronounce William T. 
Barry, the head of the Post-oftice Depart- 
ment, in every branch, through every rami- 
fication, down to the meanest messenger in 
that department, personally, officially, and 
norally, corrupt and rotten, from head to 
heel.” 

The House was electrified by this sweep- 
There was 
Mr. 
Patton then rose and appealed to Johnson 
to change or qualify his declaration, ex- 
pressing the hope that he did not intend all 
that his language would seem to convey. 
Johnson, without leaving his seat, interject- 
ed, ‘‘Meant every word I said.” Two or 
three other Democrats, in different parts of 
the hall, implored him to modify his charges, 
or at least to admit that he did not allege 
personal dishonesty on the part of the Post- 
master-General. 


ing and defiant denunciation. 
silence in the hall for some moments. 


Johnson then rose and ad- 
dressed the chair: 

“Mr. Speaker, when I was in college I had 
the reputation of expressing myself in per- 
spicuous and intelligible language. It would 


seem that I have either lost that faculty or 


there is a degree of obtuseness among the 
gentlemen on this floor that precludes a clear 


was - 


understanding of words that I hoped would 
In 
order to prevent any misconception now or 
hereafter, I will repeat what I before said.” 
He then again pronounced the words previ 


be unmistakable in their signification. 


ously uttered, denouncing Major Barry and 
the Post-office Department as dishonest and 
inworthy of ending 
the declaration that the whole concern was 
corrupt and rotten, from head to heel.” 

The House was in no humor 
after this scene, and adjourned at once 


contidence, and with 


for business 
by 
common consent. 

rhe next morning, in passing up one of the 
avenues to the Capitol, the writer was over 
taken by Mr. Johnson, with whom he was on 
Mr. J. handed him achal- 
lenge to single combat, signed by a 


terms of intimacy. 
son of 
Major Barry, then a lieutenant 
The 


acceptance, 


n the 
writer earnestly protested against 
and insisted that the cartel 
should be inclosed to the father of the young 
man, with the inquiry if that was the mod 
in which he proposed to settle h 
The answ prompt 
‘No, lam a young man 
ntered into this thing voluntari- 
ly, with my eyes open, and I will fight 


; " 
as the 


army 
its 


Is pel sonal 
difticulties. el 


Sir. 


was and 
characteristic. 
myself. I « 
any 
respectable man who calls upon me 
friend of the Postmaster-General.” 
The challenge was promptly accepted, and 
the afternoon of that day named for the time 
meeting. his mode of pro 


ceeding was embarrassing to the gentleme1 


of summary 
who had undertaken to overawe the 
and prevent all into the 
of the Postmaster-General. Johnson 
waited upon with a request that the com 
bat should be deferred. This was declined 
Would he consent that the challenge should 
be withdrawn or suspended ? 


House 
inquiry conduct 


was 


That was al 
ways at the option of the challenger. The 
challenge was withdrawn, and a court of 
honor appointed, consisting of Richard M. 
Johnson, Henry A. Wise, and Baillie Pey 
ton. After some diplomatic negotiation 
young Barry was backed squarely out of the 
affair, there it ended. Meeting Cost 
Johnson soon after, he described the trans- 
action in the following sententious terms: 
“ Backed the bull off the bridge.” 


It 


and 


was a noticeable fact, observed with 


satisfaction by many quiet people, that brow 


beating and bullying were rare things in the 
House of Representatives for some time after 
this transaction. 

In the days when dueling was tolerated 
by public opinion, notably in the Southern 
and Middle States, 
ally grew out of the heated debates in Con 


single combats oecasion 


altercations 


| 
Lie 


gress, and more frequently 
the and led to | 
respondence which terminated 


In 


House Senate ost cor 
without a 
meeting on the field, the intervention of 
judicious friends preventing that result. 


| The amicable offices of seconds indisposed to 
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bloodshed often averted the ultimate resort. 


Generally principals in a difficulty are not 


as much inelined to a fight as seconds, es- 


peci 


angry passions have had time to cool. Some- 


| y 
have supervened and 


lations 


times, however, the converse of this propo- 


sition is true, and peace-loving friends have 
ls with great diffi- 


The affair between Mr. Clay and Col- 


adjusted personal quarré 
culty. 
mel King was a conspicuous instance of this 
kind. The principals were determined to 
fight, and it was only by the persistent ef- 
forts of the leading members of the Senate, 
Whigs and Democrats, that the matter was 
finally arranged. The extra session of the 
Senate called by President Harrison at the 
opening of his administration was protract- 
ed for several days to prevent the parties to 
the affair from leaving the District of Colum- 
bia, where duels were prohibited by an act 
of Congress containing the most stringent 
provisions. Meantime many Senators were 
earnestly engaged in pacifying the antago- 
nists, and so composing the quarrel. Their 
efforts were at last successful, and the recon- 


ciliation took place in open Senate. Colonel 


Preston, of South Carolina, introduced the | 


subject in 4 carefully prepared statement 
of the circumstances, in which he congratu- 
lated the Senate and the country upon the 
honorable termination of a difficulty that 
threatened consequences so momentous, and 
in which two gentlemen alike distinguished 
Mr. Clay ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the result in ¢ 
touching and graceful speech, and Mr. King 
followed in a similar strain, and thus the af- 
fair terminated, and the Senate adjourned. 
The effect of the anti-dueling act was 
much commented upon at the time. Mr. 
Clay spoke of it in terms of derision and con- 
tempt. 


and esteemed were involved. 


He said it was merely an inconyen- 
gentlemen who had deliberately de- 
termined to violate a law of God were not 
likely to be restrained by any human enact- 
ment. When remonstrated with by his 
friends, and urged to avoid a contest in 
which his life, so important to the country, 
might be sacrificed, he replied that he was 
the guardian of his own honor, and must be 
allowed which it 


ience ; 


to determine the course 
became him to adopt. 

Still it can not be doubted that the effect 
of the law was generally salutary. It fur- 
nished a sufficient excuse for those who were 
averse to fighting, and yet had not the mor- 
al courage to refuse a challenge. Dueling 
to an end when public opinion con- 
demned the practice. It prevailed in the 
South and West long after formal single 
combats had become impossible in the North- 


ern States. 


came 


Forty, and even thirty, years ago personal 
altereations often took place in Congress be- 
tween Northern and Southern members, hav- 
ing their origin in sectional disagreements. 


| in the war of 1812. 


There was always a class of men in the Houss 
from the South who sought to make a rep 
utation with their constituents by pitting 
themselves against Northern members, whos; 
principles and education made dueling 
pugnant to their feelings. It was a cheay 
method of gaining distinction, wholly un 
worthy of men of true chivalry. , 
ally these gentlemen ran against high-spirit 
ed Northern members of firmness and bray 
ery, prompt to repel an affront, and preparex 
to meet an antagonist In any way. 


Occasion- 


In cases 
of that kind the fire-eaters were often sig 
nally discomfited. It was during the ad 
ministration of Mr. Monroe that a collision 
occurred in the Senate between General Sam- 
uel Smith, of Maryland, and Mr. Lloyd, of 
Massachusetts, the result of which 

much satisfaction at the North. General 
Smith was a known fighting man, a bray: 
soldier, who had rendered important service 


gave 


He was a large, impos 
ing figure of a man, of peremptory manner, 
and rather inclined to be dictatorial and 
overbearing. Mr. Lloyd, on the contrary, 
was small in stature, delicate and almost 
effeminate in appearance, dressing always in 
elegant style, and looking like a courtier of 
the days of Louis XIV. In the course of dis 
cussion Mr. Lloyd had controverted with 
some sharpness and great effect certain state 
ments and arguments of General Smith. <A 
logical reply suitable to the case did not oc 
cur to the Senator ; so, instead of reaffirming 
his facts and attempting to confute the rea- 
soning of Mr. Lloyd, he tried the effect of a 
little personal intimidation. ° 
“Mr. President,” said he, in the tone of a 
school-master lecturing his pupils, “ gentle 
men coming from a section of the country 
where the doctrine of personal responsibility 
is not recognized ought to be specially cau- 
tious in the language they use toward gen- 
tlemen in this Chamber. If their own prin- 
ciples or the sentiments of their constituents 
prevent them from giving satisfaction for 
words not properly chosen, they should take 
care not to wound the feelings of Senators 
who were educated in a different school.” 
Mr. Galliard, of South Carolina, was pre- 
siding in the Senate in the absence of the 


| Vice-President, and he, knowing the stuff ot 


which Mr. Lloyd was made, smiled quite sig- 
nificantly as General Smith took his seat. 
On the part of Senators generally there was 
an expression of lively interest as Mr. Lloyd 
rose to reply. He spoke in a low voice, and 
in a tone as mild as if he were inviting a lady 
to take a turn in a waltz. 

“Mr. President, I am not acquainted with 
the sentiments of my State upon what the 
Senator calls the doctrine of personal respon- 
sibility. I recognize this doctrine to its full 
est extent, and am prepared to be held re- 
sponsible in any way for every word I utter 
on this floor. Furthermore, Sir, in order to 
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prevent any misconception hereafter, I give 
the Senator from Maryland to know that I 
shall hold him responsible for every word he 
speaks derogatory to my character or inju- 
rious to my feelings.” 

General Smith made no rejoinder, and 
the flurry passed, but it was observed there- 
after that there was a studied courtesy in 
the bearing of all the fire-eaters toward Mr. 
Lloyd. 

A few years afterward there was a sharp 
passage in the House between Mr. Camp- 
bell, of South Carolina, and Barent L. Gar- 
dinier, of New York. A challenge followed, 
and the conditions of the duel were agreed 
upon. Meantime a complaint had been made 
to the civil authorities of Washington, and 
Harrison Smith accompanied a constable to 
the boarding-house of Gardinier to arrest 
him the law. Smith was an 
everlasting talker, and when engaged in a 
discussion forgot every thing but the matter 
in dispute. A member from North Carolina, 
boarding at the same place, and much inter- 
ested in the duel, questioned the authority 
of Smith to make the arrest, and the two fell 
into an argument on the subject which last- 
ed until the combat took place, and Gardinier 
was brought back to the house with a bullet 


in his leg. 


and enforce 


The last fatal Congressional duel was that 
in which poor Cilley lost his life. The quar- 
rel was a political one, and Cilley was a sac- 
rifice to the rancor of party strife. There 
was no personal animosity on the part of 
the antagonists. They fought with rifles, 
Cilley was an expert shot 
with the rifle, while Graves was wholly un- 
used to the weapon. A side wind was blowing 


+ 


at forty paces, 


fresh as the parties took their ground, and | 


the fatal shot was a chance one altogether. 
Cilley was a brave man, but he could not 
control his nerves. On the first fire his ball 
struck the ground not more than forty feet 
off. Graves was perfectly cool and col- 
lected, and at the third shot Cilley fell, mor- 
tally wounded. Henry A. Wise accompanied 
Graves to the field, and General Jones, of 
Iowa, was the second of Cilley. They were 
much censured for allowing more than one 
shot, the difficulty being a technical one 
only; but the fact is, they went on the 
ground tied up by an agreement made by 
the great leaders of the two political parties 
from which they did not feel themselves at 
liberty to deviate. 
sisted in accepting the conditions by which 
the combat was to be governed. Cilley died 


on the field, but his fate was preferable to | 


that of Graves, who lingered a few years a 
melancholy wreck, wasting away the re- 
mainder of his life in remorse and misery. 


| service. 


| constituents. 


mee 


famous Nicholas Biddle, an accomplished, 
elegant gentleman, and a lawyer of distin- 
guished ability. He was disgusted with 
public life, and resigned after a few months’ 
A few days after he came to Wash- 
ington, one morning while the presentation 
of petitions was in order, he addressed the 
Speaker, sending to the chair a memorial 
which he said was signed by some of his 
They were Quakers, respect- 
able men, but having peculiar notions. He 
asked that it be referred without reading, 
according to the rules of the House. Its 
reading was called for, and it proved to 
be strongly tinetured with abolition senti- 
ments. The feeling on the subject of slav- 
ery very warm in Congress at that 
time, and the petition arrested the attention 
of the whole House. General Glasscock at 
once arose and addressed the Speaker. He 
denounced the petitioners in harsh language, 
and spoke with so much asperity and bit- 
terness of Mr. Biddle that Speaker Hunter 
called him to order. 

Mr. Biddle said that he wished the mem- 
ber from Georgia might be allowed to pro- 
ceed. He only asked the privilege of reply ; 
and in order that there might be no misap- 
prehension on the part of that gentleman, 
he desired to inform him that he should re- 
ply out of the House as well as in it, in ease 
the tenor of his remarks might render it 
necessary. 

This closed the debate. As Biddle sat 
down, Wise came round to the writer’s desk 
and remarked, ‘* What a —— fool Glasscock 
was to pick up a member of the Biddle fam- 
ily. There isn’t one of the whole breed that 
would not fight up to his knees in blood.” 

Bynum of North Carolina had a duel 
with Jenifer of Maryland, afterward minis- 
ter to Austria. They fought at Bladensburg, 
within sight of the Capitol. They were both 
men of spirit and resolution, but being of a 
highly nervous organization, they tired wide- 
ly, and no blood was shed. They blazed 
away until the ammunition was all expend- 
ed, and then returned to the city, the affair 
having been amicably arranged. Mr. Pick- 
ens, appointed minister to Russia by Presi- 


was 


dent Buchanan, one of the seconds, said they 


shot off boughs of trees sufficient to have 
made a litter, if either of the combatants 
had needed such an accommodation; and 


Cost Johnson afterward moved in the House 
Their fatal mistake con- | 


that the district be exempted from entry on 


| the ground that it contained a mineral de- 


posit. 
Clingman of North Carolina fought Yan- 
ecey of Alabama on a quarrel that arose in 


the House. Two shots were exchanged, but 


| neither was hurt. 


There was a skirmish in the House in the Personal collisions occasionally took place 
session of 1839, the parties being General | on the floor of the House, but such quarrels 
Glasscock, of Georgia, and Richard Biddle, | were generally adjusted on the spot. John 
of Pittsburg. Biddle was a brother of the Bell, afterward Secretary of War under Gen- 
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eral Harrison, struck Hopkins L. Terry in 
the face as a retort for an insulting remark. 
Bynum of North Carolina had a personal 
encounter with Rice Garland, of Louisiana. 
Garland was a large and very powerful man, 
while Bynum was of diminutive stature, but 
as active and wiry as a Scotch terrier. They 
clinched, and there was rare struggling and 
tumbling about among the desks and chairs, 
but they were separated before any injury 
was inflicted. 

When Wise and Stanley came to blows 
there was the greatest excitement in the 
House, and for a few moments a general fight 
seemed imminent. The scene presented 
some ludicrous features, notwithstanding 
the disgraceful and painful character of the 
affair. The Clerk of the House, St. Clair 
Clark, seized the Speaker’s mace, and inaloud 
voice commanded the peace. Governor Gil- 
mer jumped on to a desk, and leaping over 
the heads of intervening members, threw 
himself upon the combatants. General 
Dawson, of Louisiana, drew a bowie-knife 
from a sheath at the back of his neck and 
plunged into the midst of the row. General 
O. Butler seized Arnold of Tennessee by the 
throat and half strangled him, apparently 
on general principles, and without any pre- 
vious misunderstanding. At this critical 
moment Dixon Lewis, of Mississippi, a man 
of enormous size and corresponding strength, 
awoke to the exigency of the occasion. His 
seat was at the outer edge of the semicircle, 
near the central door of the hall. He was 
writing at his desk when the affray com- 
menced, and so absorbed was he in what he 
was about that the first stage of the affray 
did not attract his attention, noise, bustle, 
and confusion being no uncommon things in 
the House. Hearing a vociferous exclama- 
tion, he rose to his feet, and seeing Butler 
and Arnold in a desperate struggle, he called 
out, “ What’s this?” and making his way 
through the throng by the momentum of his 
great weight, he grasped the combatants, 
one in each hand, holding them apart as 
easily as a mother might separate two con- 
tending children. He inquired, “ What the 
devil is all this about?” The effect was 
electrical, and quiet was soon restored. 

In the second session of the Twenty-eighth 
Congress an afiray occurred between ex- 
Speaker White and George Rathbun, mem- 
ber from the Cayuga district, New York. 
They were both active, muscular men, full 
of spirit, and blows were being rapidly ex- 
changed, when a pistol was fired at a door- 
keeper outside the hall by an insane man, 
who was trying to foree his way into the 
House. There was immense excitement in 
the House and throughout the Capitol, the 
rumor flying about that a member had been 
shot, and in the confusion of the moment the 
impression obtained that Rathbun or White 
had fired the pistol. The quarrel was not 








prosecuted afterward, the gentlemen being 
directly reconciled. 

A verbal altercation in the House between 
Thomas Haynes Bayley, the successor of 
Henry A. Wise, and Garrett Davis, the late 
Senator from Kentucky, led to a challenge 
to fight. Bayley was a large, portly, fine 
figure of a man; Davis, on the contrary, 
was small, spare, and thin—probably the 
lightest weight in the House with the ex- 
ception of Stephens of Georgia. sayley 
was demonstrative and rather blustering in 
manner, while Davis was quiet, unobtrusive, 
and reserved, and although not unamiable 
in disposition, was touchy, petulant, and 
full of pluck, and as ready to resent an af- 
front as any man in Congress. While ar- 
rangements for the fight were in progress, 
and the general impression was that a hos- 
tile meeting could not be prevented, John 
M. Botts came to Washington, and learning 
the particulars of the affair, laid a wager of 
a hundred dollars to ten that Bayley would 
be arrested by the police, and that there 
would be no duel. He won his bet, for the 
wife of Bayley getting wind of the quarrel, 
made complaint to the civil authorities, and 
the gentlemen were put under bonds to keep 
the peace. 

There was a duel between a young mid- 
shipman named Sherburne, from New Hamp- 
shire, and another lad, a son of Francis Key, 
of Washington, and brother of Barton Key, 
which resulted fatally, and threw a worthy 
family into the most profound misery. It 
grew out of a boyish quarrel, and the affair 
was managed by boys from beginning to end. 
They fought just over the Chain Bridge, be- 
yond Georgetown, with navy pistols, and 
young Key was killed at the first fire. It 
was not until he lay a corpse on the ground 
that the survivor and the seconds began to 
realize what they had been about. Filled 
with horror, they fled, leaving the body of 
the deceased to the care of the hackman. 
He reached the house of Mr. Key while the 
family were at breakfast, and the first inti- 
mation the father and mother had of the 
affair was witnessing the remains of their 
son lifted from the carriage. 

There was a collision on the avenue be- 
tween Senators Foote, of Mississippi, and 
Borland, of Arkansas, in the winter of 1850. 
I forget what was the cause of the skirmish, 
if I ever knew. They were both irascible 
men, of ungoverned tempers. Foote was a 
man of unquestionable courage, and Borland 
had spirit enough to fight when his blood 
was up. I happened to reach the scene of 
the struggle, in company with Colonel Wal- 
ton, of Florida (father of the famous Madame 
Le Vert), just as Borland had drawn blood 
from Foote’s nose. A crowd had gathered, 
and there was a cry, “ Part them! part them!” 
Walton was a large, powerful man, who en- 
joyed a fight as much as a school-boy does 
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snow-balling. He danced around the antago- 
nists, preventing interference, and exclaim- 
ing, “I never saw a fairer fight in my life!” 
They were soon separated, how ever, both glad 
to quit, but neither badly hurt. Foote chal 
lenged Borland, and requested Colonel Wal- 
ton to act as his second. The old gentleman 
did not hold the pen of a ready writer, and 
when a correspondence grew out of an at- 
tempt of friends to arrange the difficulty he 
engaged me to act as his scribe. When a 
personal difficulty reaches this stage the ne- 
cessity of a resort to the pistol is generally 
removed. There was an interchange of let- 
ters, nearly half a dozen in all, when the de- 
mands of honor were satisfied, the letters 
were published, and there an,end. 


familiarly known as Bob Johnson, had a mis- 
understanding that had a smell of bloodshed 
at one time, but judicious friends prevented 
a fight. Johnson, poor fellow, is still living, 
or was a short time since. He was utterly 
impoverished by the rebellion, into which 
he was dragged against his own wishes and 
judgment, with many other honest and pa- 
triotic men in all the Southern States. 


THE WALKING BOY. 

WAS spending my vacation at Dr. Leigh- 
ton’s house in Chester. Chester is a town 
in the lake country of New York, quiet, old- 
fashioned, sleepy, and pleasant. Dr. Leigh- 
ton’s was the oldest house in the place, and 
stood at the northern extremity of Main 
Street, just without the limits of the town. 
It was older than the village itself, and had 
been the first house of any pretensions in all 
that part of the country. 

It had a pretty, old-fashioned garden run- 
ning down in a succession of terraces to the 
water, very pleasant in summer, though rath- 
er bleak and frozen in winter, when the wind 
came shrieking down the hills and over the 
frozen lake. The house, however, was a 
solid, thick-walled erection, built to keep 
out the cold rather than for the sake of the 
picturesque, and was warm and bright up 
stairs and down stairs. 

It was shaped a good deal like a brick set 
up on its longer edge, and was equally di- 
vided in the middle by a wide hall. It had 
a wing at the side, and what you might call 
a tail behind. The old roof was made of 
solid, immense timbers, framed into the wall 
in such a way that when they shook in the 
wind the whole house shook with them, and 
strange creaking, groaning noises came wan- 
dering down the garret stairs and through 
the halls. 

The house had been built by a certain ec- 
centric Mr. Williams. Mr. Williams had been 
disappointed in love—that is, he had offered 
himself to the beautiful Miss St. Valory, of 
Valory’s Corners, and had been refused for 


the sake of a certain Mr. Lyndon, whom she 
afterward married. Upon this Mr. Williams 
conceived the idea of renouncing the world, 
and, by way of making the sacrifice as cost- 
ly as possible, brought up workmen from 
New York at great expense, and built this 
house, then right in the woods, and a mile 
from the little hamlet that was growing up 
farther down the lake. 

When the house was completed he fur- 
nished it expensively, and gave himself up 
to a comfortable state of misery and medita- 
tion on Miss St. Valory. But whether soli- 
tude was more solitary than he had expect- 
ed, or whether he found that meditation was 
unprotitable, certain it is that at the end of 


| three months he married the daughter of a 
pa ‘ . | 
Borland and his colleague in the Senate, 


raftsman, sold his house at a bargain to Dr. 
Leighton’s father, and went back to Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Leighton had married Miss Priscilla 
Lyndon, a daughter of Mr. Williams’s old 
love. There was a large family connection 
on both the Lyndon and the Leighton side, 
and Mrs. Leighton’s brother, Mr. Lucian 
Lyndon, lived in Chester, but a quarter of 
a mile from his sister. At the time of my 
story Mr. Lyndon’s house was undergoing 
extensive alterations, and its master, who 
was at that time a widower, was, with his 
daughter, spending some weeks with his 
brother-in-law. 

One dark, rainy evening the young ladies 
of the family and myself were in the dining- 
room stoning raisins, blanching almonds, 
and cutting citron for the big cake intend- 
ed to grace the coming birthday party of 
Posy and Rosy, the doctor’s twin nieces, 
aged seventeen. If ever one soul animated 
two bodies, it was in the case of the Leigh- 
ton twins. They were intelligent and rath- 
er precocious girls, but there was about 
them a certain simplicity and unconscious- 
ness which made them seem younger than 
their age, and led their elders and equals to 
treat them as children. 

There were also the doctor’s two sons, 
Mark and Lewis, home from college in their 
Junior year, and there was Sharly, or Char- 
lotte, Lyndon, Mr. Lucian Lyndon’s only 
child. 

Sharly was a nice girl; and having said 
that, I hardly know how else to describe 
her, or pay her any better compliment. I 
like “nice girls’ myself better than I do 
some other varieties of the sex; better than 
young women have “suffered,” end 
make a terrible fuss about it, as the manner 
of some is; better than those glorious fe- 
males who have a genius for every thing but 
decency. 

Sharly was a pretty girl, though not per- 
haps entitled to rank as a beauty if she had 
not been an heiress. She had soft clear 
blue eyes, a resolute little mouth and chin, 
light brown wavy hair, which was never in 
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disorder ; and every thing about her was al- 
ways smooth and spotless and speckless. 
Sharly was not brilliant, but she was agreea- 
ble, and she carried about her a certain atmos- 
phere of pleasantness and serenity, though 
the legend ran that when a child she had 
been “atartar.” She was nineteen, and had 
been “in society” in New York, where the 
Lyndon connection saw a good deal of com- 
pany in a fashion which might be described 
as conspicuously quiet. Sharly, though 
much liked, had made no great sensation 
in this circle. Her cousins said it was be- 
cause she never cared to talk to any one 
but old gentlemen, with whom she was a 
great favorite. Sharh: had “ faculty.’ She 


could cook and sew both with and without | 


the machine to admiration. She could knit 
as fast as her grandmother, and she was 
great in the management and pacification 
of children. Sharly could sing, too, not 
loud enough for a concert hall, but in a way 
that was very pleasant at home, and she 
was always ready when asked for music. 

This evening her slim fingers were flying 
through the rounds of a little red stocking 
destined for one of her aunt Elsie’s numer- 
ous children. 

Then there was David Van Epps, who was 
a teacher in the academy, and was said to 


be a young man of great talent. He was a 


handsome young fellow, fair-haired, gray- 


eyed, and very gentlemanly, though a good 


deal shy. David was of no particular family, | 


and had nothing in the world but his salary 
of six hundred dollars a year. There was 
also in the room a young man who possessed 


the happy faculty of making himself uni- | 
versally detested. This was Mr. Cyrus Ford, | 


who, because his father and Dr. Leighton 


were old friends, was oftener at the house | 
than suited the ladies of the family. Even | 


gracious Mrs. Leighton confessed that she 
could not bear Cyrus Ford, and Posy and 


Rosy, who did not mind being treated as | 


children by any one else, bridled and put on 
airs of dignity before this young man. 


Mr. Cyrus Ford patronized every one, his | 


betters included. He was wont to proclaim 


openly that he never meant to marry any 
but a rich wife, lest some young woman who | 


was not rich might fling away her affections, 


and it was evident that he paid court to | 
Sharly Lyndon. He talked much about} 


style, and gave it to be understood that 


when he was in New York, where he was an | 


insurance clerk, he moved in the height of 
polite society. That evening he had given 
such mind as he possessed to impertinence 
toward David Van Epps. Cyrus was wont 
to say that David had much better have re- 
mained “in his original station.” 

It might have been difficult to define Da- 
vid’s “ original station.” His first rise in life 
had been a situation with an eccentric old 
traveling tinman, whom much learning or 





some other cause had made not exactly mad, 
but a little cracked; and he had educated 
David to such good purpose that at eighteen 
he had been rather more than ready to enter 
the Sophomore Class in D College. His 
old friend dying, David had made his own 
way through college, with some little help 
from’ the Lyndons, and had taken a high 
place. He was a perfectly simple, straight- 
forward person, and would never have made 
any secret of his history, even if it had not 
been well known to the Leightons. He and 
Mr. Lyndon, who was a classical scholar, 
read Greek together, and he was reading 
Latin with Sharly, who had a liking for the 
language. 

Mr. Van Epps had lately published, in a 
well-known review, an article which had at- 
tracted some little attention, and his friends 
had been pleased with this little triumph. 
I had not seen this essay myself, but I un- 
derstood that it was anent the sacrifices of- 
| fered by the ancients to the spirits of the 
dead, or some other equally abstruse subject. 
He had not only published it, which is some- 
thing, but had been paid for it, which is more. 

By-and-by Rupert, the mulatto waiter, 
looked into the dining-room and asked if 
Mr. Van Epps would please come into the 
drawing-room a minute to Mr. Lyndon. Da- 
| vid was no sooner gone than Cyrus Ford re- 
marked: 

‘“* How low birth will show! Now in spite 
of a sort of varnish and education, and the 
kind patronage of your family, that young 
fellow’s real nature will come out. He'll 
|never be a gentleman, nor have a bit of 
style.” 

“What do you call style ?” asked Sharly, 
looking up with an air of gentle curiosity. 

“Why, style is style. It can’t be detined. 
| That’s its essence, you know. It’s the way 
fellows have that have seen the world, you 
know ;” and Cyrus looked at himself in the 
glass. 

“You don’t mean good-breeding, then ?” 
said Sharly, smiling. ‘ We are all rather 
old-fashioned people, and I think we have a 
| preference for good manners, which are the 
result of natural refinement and intelligence, 
and can not be bought, you know; but style, 
| it always seems to me, is a thing one can get 
at the milliner’s or the tailor’s.” 

Mr. Cyrus Ford made no response, and 
shortly after left the room and went to the 
elders in the parlor. 

“Tt takes your quiet people,” said Mark. 

“T don’t like Mr. Ford,” said Rosy. “ He 
| isn’t nearly as nice as his father.” 
| “But, you know, Rosy, boys never are,” 
| said Posy, from the treasures of her expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Van Epps returned at this moment, 
and Sharly asked him to hold her yarn. He 
seemed not ill pleased with the office, and it 
| occurred to me that Mr. Lyndon was likely 
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to find out that boys and girls grow into 
men and women. I wondered what he would 
say to such a discovery. To ask a young 
man of talent to read Greek with you is one 
thing; it is another to have him fall in love 
with your daughter, and it is even more 
another thing to have your daughter return 
the sentiment. Sharly not a young 
woman to exhibit her feelings, but it struck 
me that her interest in David was more than 
friendly, and I had my doubts about the 
Latin lessons. 

“What a night!” said Mark, as the wind 
screamed past the window and rattled the 
blinds. “ It’s just the weather for the Walk- 
ing Boy.” 


“Tyo tell me,” said Sharly, “ 


was 


who is he? 
I’ve always heard about him in a dim way; 
but I suppose they never told us the story 
when we were children for fear we should 
be afraid to go to bed.” 

“T only know that he’s one of the family 
' there are several in the connection. 
He is in some way mixed up with Mr. Will- 
iams, grandma’s old lover. Flora can tell 
you all about him, and here she comes.” 


chosts 


Flora, the cook, a majestic old black wom- 
in, put her head in at the door. 
“ Now, young ladies,” 


reasons done ? 


said she, “is them 
‘cause I’m bound to begin that 
cake first thing in the morning.” 

We all looked conscience-stricken. 

“ Ah, young folks, young folks!” said Flora, 
shaking her red-turbaned head. ‘“ They nev- 
er puts no rael, right-down sariousness into 
their work.” 

“Come in, Flora,” said Mark, “and help 
us, and tell us the story of the Walking Boy. 
The girls want to hear it; and if they are 
afraid to go to bed afterward they won't dare 
to say so.” 

“Yes, Flora,” said Sharly, her 
skein, “do, and frighten the young gentle- 
men as well as ourselves.” 

“°*Tain’t po story, Miss Sharly,” said Flora, 
gradually edging her portly person over the 
threshold. “It’s a thing as is well known 
to all the colored folks ever was connected 
with the Lyndons or the Leightons. But as 
to the reasons, I see I’ve got to have a hand 
in the business, if that cake’s going to be 
made ;” and Flora sat down, and while she 
stoned the raisins she told her tale. 

The substance of the legend which she 
gave us was as follows: 


finishing 


Mr. Williams, who built the house, had a 
sister who mortally offended him by marry- 
ing a young clergyman with nothing but his 
profession, and of no particular family. 

The Rev. Mr. Merrion had a sore experi- 
ence. Many olive-branches grew up around 
his table, which, unlike the literal article, 
could not provide their own leaves. There 
were sickness and death, and each succeeding 
year saw the parson’s family more scantily 


clothed and fed. 


He was not popular as a 
preacher. 


He went from place to place, and 
was burdened with debt, while his brother- 
in-law grew richer every day, and was sent 
to Congress, which in those days was a dis- 
tinction. 

During all her care-worn married life Mr. 
Williams refused to hold the slightest inter- 
course with his sister or her husband. He 
was a man of bitter and relentless temper, 
and he did all that he could to add to his 
brother-in-law’s heavy burden; and he it 
was who set on foot reports against Mr. Mer- 
rion’s orthodox y. 

In days theological bands were 
drawn tighter than at present. The Rey. 
Mr. Merrion was driven from his pulpit, and 
no other would receive him. Broken-heart- 
ed and with failing health, he gathered to- 
gether the remnants of his property, and 
with his wife and children started for the 
new country in Western New York. He set- 
tled on the shore of the lake, at its southern 
extremity. 

He gradua 


those 


ly became a sort of missionary 
and doctor among the Indians, and they 
rewarded his services with presents of fish, 
game, and corn, and did not trouble them- 
selves with his opinions on justification. 
His health improved with out-door life and 
the of freedom; and the harassed, 
weary man and his wife began to hope that 
they had found a resting-place. 

It was no good news when they heard 
that 
neighborhood. 


sense 


Mr. Williams was coming into their 
Mr. Merrion’s experience of 
his brother-in-law’s temper had been bitter, 


and he dreaded fresh annoyance and perse- 
cution. 
When 


workmen his sister ventured to see him, and 


Mr. Williams came up with the 


tried to bring about a reconciliation. 
it was quite useless. 


But 
He would not speak 
to her for some time, and finally, passing 
from sullen silence to outrageous passion, he 
accused her, in the coarsest terms, of wish- 
ing to saddie her whole family upon him. 
The poor lady, driven past her patience, re- 
minded him at last that there was another 
world where those who had dealt wickedly 
or cruelly must meet their victims face to 
face. 

“T will take care that none of you ever 
come near me in this world, whatever may 
happen in the next,” were his last words as 
he turned her from his door. 

Among Mrs. Merrion’s children was one 
boy who, though not exactly an idiot, was 
yet wholly different from the others. He 
was strange in a great many ways, and had 
an unconqnuerable love for long solitary wan- 
derings. When alittle child this propensity 
had caused his mother the 
ness; but if restrained by 
fall into a state bordering 
that there seemed nothing 


greatest uneasi- 
force he would 
on insanity; so 
for it but to let 
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him have his own way. No harm ever hap- 
pened to him, and the Indians, regarding 
him as one who held intercourse with the 
world of spirits, looked upon him with awe. 


He did not seem to wander aimlessly, but | 


always went on his way like one with a set 
purpose, looking about him as though ex- 
pecting to meet some one among the trees 
or on the shore. When asked the purpose 
of his expeditions, he would always reply 
that he was “looking for something,” but 
what the something was he never told. 

The great house in process of erection 
near his own home seemed to have a pecul- 
iar attraction for Elon Merrion. He went 
there day after day, followed the workmen, 
handled their tools, and as the house grew 


into shape, appeared to find singular pleas- | 


ure in wandering from room to room, al- 
ways, as he said, “ looking for something.” 

Mr. Williams, who knew perfectly well 
that the strange boy was his sister’s son, 
never took the slightest notice of Elon, and 
the boy seemed equally careless of him. 

The summer had passed, September had 
come; the roof had been put on the house, 
and much done toward finishing the in- 
terior; for, with high wages and the per- 
sonal superintendence of Mr. Williams, the 
work had gone rapidly forward. 

The twilight was drawing in on the 25th 
of September. The day had been strangely 
close and oppressive for the season, and the 
sky had been hung with masses of gray 
cloud, which as the sun went down show- 
ed edges as of tarnished copper and brass. 
Below hardly a breath stirred, but in the 
upper air the ominous clouds were tossed 
and rolled as with a great wind. The lake 


lay almost unruffled, but now and then there | 
ran along its surface a low moan—on that | 


sheet of water the sure forerunner of a storm. 

The workmen were about returning to 
their temporary shanty. 
marked that Mr. Williams, who was usually 
anxious to prolong the labor to the last mo- 
ment, seemed in a hurry to leave the house. 


He waited, however, till the last man had | 


crossed the threshold, and then locked the 
door himself. He took unusual pains to 
secure the lock, and tried it with his hand, 
as if to make sure. 

“There will be a storm to-night, and the 
door might blow open,” he remarked to a 
carpenter who stood by; and this little cir- 
cumstance was afterward remembered, as it 
was quite contrary to Mr. Williams’s usual 
habits to offer an explanation of any act of 
his whatever. 
came on with great fury. There was little 
rain, but the thunder and lightning were 
wild and incessant, and the wind rose to a 
howling tempest which lashed the lake to 
foam, and roared through the woods like the 
surf on a rock-bound shore. Every now and 
then, through the continuous uproar, could 


One of them re- | 


Soon after dark the storm | 
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| be heard the crack and crash of a falling tree. 
The men were gathered around the tire in the 
shanty, hushed into silence, as the tempest 
increased from minute to minute, 
Suddenly one of them spoke. 
“Did any one see that boy go home ?” 
Not one could remember seeing Elon leave 
the building, but he who had asked the ques- 
tion recollected that about four o’clock the 
| child had climbed the unfinished staircase, 
and disappeared in a long dark passage which 
led from the upper part of the house into the 
wing. 


aa 


‘Can he be locked up there now?” said 
the carpenter who had first spoken. “ Poor 
little innocent! 

| out.” 

His companions laughed at him, but the 
carpenter, Who was a spirited as well as 
kindly young man, lit his lantern, and went 
out into the storm. He struggled on against 
the wind until he was perhaps two rods from 
the shanty, and opposite the log-hut where 

| Mr. Williams lived with his old black serv- 
ant, Cuff. 

To the surprise of the young carpenter, as 
he paused a moment to recover breath, the 
door of the hut was opened, and Mr. Will- 
iams’s voice asked where he was going. 

| ‘We couldn’t any of us remember wheth- 

er the little boy left the house,” said the 

carpenter. The young man declared after- 
ward that as the light of the lantern fell 
upon Mr. Williams’s face it was like that of 

a corpse; but this statement might easily 

have been one of those adornments added 

after the event from a sense of the fitness 
of things. 

“Boy?” said Mr. Williams, hesitating. 
“What boy ?” 

“Your nephew, Sir,” said the carpenter, 
| suddenly inspired to speak out a fact hith- 
| erto ignored by all as far as possible. 

“Oh, he!” said Mr. Williams, without the 
anger which might have been expected. 
“He went home about five o’clock; I saw 
him go myself.” 

The carpenter, glad to be spared further 
encounter with the tempest, went back to 
the shanty. 

The storm raged all night, and only abat- 
}ed toward morning. When the men gath- 
ered to their work, somewhat later than 
usual, the young carpenter was the first to 
go up stairs. He had not been gone more 

than a minute when a sudden ery of horror 
summoned his companions. There, in the 
long passage, lay the boy—dead! 

The eyes were wide open, the little hands 
clinched. Those who looked upon the sight 
covered their faces. Elon had probably fall- 
en asleep, and so had not heard the workmen 
leave the house. There were traces which 
showed how he had gone to and fro seeking 
a way of escape; and when none could be 

. found he had died apparently of sheer terror. 


I can’t be easy unless I find 
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Mr. Williams, hearing what had happen- 
ed, showed no particular emotion. He ex- 
pressed his regret moderately enough, as it 
was thought. He said he supposed he must 
have been mistaken in thinking the boy had 
left the house, or that he must 
back again unobserved. 

The young carpenter, however, always be- 
lieved that Mr. Williams had purposely lock- 
ed his little nephew into the deserted build- 
ing, actuated by a double spite against the 
child and the mother. It was remarked, how- 
ever, as singular that a child so fearless as 
Elon should have been literally frightened 
to death by finding himself alone at night, 
even in such weather. 

Mr. Williams’s nt resentment 
against his sister was not softened by the 
child’s death, and he took no notice of het 
in her trouble, which was soon doubled by 
the death of her husband; for poor Parson 
Merrion, then ill of a low fever, sank under 


have come 


pe TS1Si¢ 


the shock of Elon’s tragical fate, and died in 
afew days, forgiving his enemy with his last 
breath. The widow sold the home where 
she had hoped to find a refuge, and went 
with her children to some other part of the 
country. 

The new house was finished and furnish- 
But it 
was said there was one who had possession 
before him. 


ed, and the owner took possession. 


There were whispers that the 
dead child, or its 
walked the poor bewildered 
boy had walked during that long, lonely 
night. It was said that from dusk to dawn 
Mr. Williams heard a step pacing to and fro 


something in likeness, 


house as the 


from room to room, and especially through 
the long passage, and that the doors at each 
end of this passage were opened and shut 
by no mortal hands. 

This haunting presence, so ran the report, 
was the cause of Mr. Williams’s marriage to 
the raftsman’s daughter, as he dared not stay 


alone, and even old Culf retreated from the | 


ghostly walker. The constant persecution 
of the spirit forced Mr. Williams to sell the 
house and go back to Philadelphia, where 
he lived very unhappily with his wife, and 
finally died even poorer than his unfortunate 
brother-in-law. 


“And ever since then,” concluded Flora, 
“that boy walks, ’specially windy nights; 
and if any one comes into the house that’s 
to bring bad luck on the family, he goes past 
their door to and fro. And,” continued Flora, 
sinking her voice to a mysterious whisper, 
“the very fust night that miserable Mr. 
Netherton, that married your poor aunt Ro- 
salind that you was named for, Miss Rosy— 
the very fust night he staid in the house 
he heard it, and he asked next morning at 
the breakfast-table— Who’s that, says he, 
‘was walking past my door all night?” And 
your grandpa he turned it off, but he knew 


what it was; and my mother was cook here, 


same’s I am now. ‘Depend upon it,’ says 
she, ‘won't no good come of this marriage ? 
and no more there didn’t, for he broke Miss 
Rosalind’s heart. And they do say—at least 
my mother had it from her mother, and she 
knew as much as most folks—that that boy’s 
spirit ‘ll never be quiet till some of Parson 
Merrion’s tolks gets good luck out of this 
house.” 

“My mother’s maiden name was Merrion,” 
said David, who had listened with great in- 
terest to Flora’s legend. 

“Now you don’t say so!” said Flora, im- 
pressed. ‘ Who was your grandfather, Mr. 
Van Epps?” 

‘** Really that is more than I ean tell you,” 
said David, smiling, “except that his name 
was Merrion, and he a farmer. I am 
afraid my ancestry never important 
enough to have a hereditary ghost.” 

The raisins being finished with the story, 
we all went back into the parlor, talking 
over the tale, with which, I could 
a good deal impressed. 

“Perhaps you are the Merrion who is to 
vet good luck out of the house,’ I heard 
Sharly say to David. 

“ To hope for more than I have had would 
presumption,” said David, with 


Was 
were 


see, the 
Is wert 


pil 


be some 
emotion in his tone. 

“ As to that,” said Miss Lyndon, with re- 
markable indifference and composure of 
manner, “every one is at libc rty to hope, I 
suppose.” 

Mr. Cyrus Ford had been making himself 
agreeable to the doctor and Mrs. Leighton, 
and it seemed to me that the elders received 
us with an air of relief. 

“What a wild night it is!” said the doc- 
tor, who had just come in from a late ride. 
“T thought the buggy would blow over be- 
fore we could get home.” 

David Van Epps glanced up at the clock, 
and began to bid good-night. 

“Don’t go, David,” said the doctor. “It 
is all of a mile to your house, and you will be 
drenched and blownaway. Stay with us.” 

Mrs. Leighton seconded the invitation 
with great cordiality, and then, remember- 


|ing that Cyrus Ford was also a long way 


from home, she extended the offer to him, 
though there was a difference in her manner 
toward the two young men. Both accepted 
the invitation, and as they did so Mr. Lyn- 
don came in from the library, where he had 
been engaged with some one on business. 
Mr. Lyndon was a handsome elderly gen- 
tleman, extremely courteous, rather stately, 
and much given to books. There was some- 
thing in his manner which, if not French, at 
least reminded one of a Frenchman. “See 
here, doctor,” he said: “ Mr. Carr, after wait- 
ing all this time, has taken advantage of the 
storm to come and pay me Willy Maynard’s 


| two thousand dollars.” 
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Willy Maynard was a little orphan, a ward 
ef Mr. Lyndon’s. 

“ Better late than never,” said the doctor. 
“T hope it won’t keep you awake to-night.” 

“Oh, I ean lock it up in the old secretary 
inmyroom. It is a good solid piece of work; 
and who ever heard of a burglar here!” 

It was late, and soon we separated for the 
night. 

My room was on the second floor, a most 
comfortable chamber, opening from a little 
“entry,” as they called it. One 
door from this entry led into the main upper 
hall of the house, the other into the long 
passage where the ghost was supposed to 
walk. 

It was after midnight 
composed myself to sleep ; 


square 


when I finally 

but I can not say 
how long I had slept when I woke with a 
start, and with the impression that some 
one was in theroom. A fire had been light- 
ed on the hearth that damp, chilly evening. 
A clear glow from the red coals yet shone 
through the room, and I could see that its 
four walls contained no one but myself. 

But what was the sound that went past 
my door through the entry? Who or what 
opened the door leading into the long pas- 
sage? I had been through this passage oft- 
en enough to know that perhaps two yards 
from the entry door was a board that always 
creaked beneath the foot. As the step, if 


such it was, passed on, I heard the accus- | 


tomed Another minute and there 
was a quick, sharp tap, as though the per- 
son or thing had knocked at a door in going 
by. I confess that a chill ran over me from 
head to foot; then I was ashamed of myself. 
Was I, an instructor of youth, a 
whose mind had been fortified by the study 
of Latin and mathematics, to suffer myself 
to be startled by a noise at night and an old 
black woman’s tale?) The wind was still 


noise, 


blowing, and fifty other strange noises were | 


wandering in the air both within and with- 
out the old house. Nevertheless I listened. 

Another instant and my ears, strained to 
discern that one sound among all the voices 
of the wind, caught the noise of the door at 
the further end of the passage opening with 
a slow creak. 

Then I recollected that David Van Epps 
occupied a room opening into this passage, 
and that it must have been at his door that 
the tap had been made. Presently I heard 
another door open much more softly, and a 
second step go down the passage after the 
first. Either the person who had knocked 


had gone in, and was coming out again, or | 


else Mr. Van Epps, braver or more credulous 
than myself, had risen “ to see if he heard a 
noise or not.” 

I began to feel superior to that young gen- 
tleman, and once more nestled down among 
the pillows and prepared to go to sleep. 

The next instant, however, I sprang up, 


person | 


for from the room below, Mr. Lyndon’s, came 
the sound of a struggle and a heavy fall. As 
I hurried out of my room in my dressing- 
gown I saw that the whole house was alarm- 
ed. The doctor, Sharly, and myself were, I 
think, first on the ground. 

When we entered the room this was what 
we saw: Mr. Lyndon sitting up in bed, look- . 
ing somewhat bewildered ; David Van Epps 
in his shirt sleeves, leaning against the old 
secretary, and looking rather pale as the 
blood oozed through his right sleeve ; Lewis 
Leighton, with a little sharp dirk in one 
hand, and a pocket-book in the other; and 
Mark, towering in wrath above Mr. Cyrus 
Ford, who was all in a heap in one corner 
of the sofa. 

“What’s the matter?” said the doctor. 

“David and Uncle Lucian know best,” 
said Lewis. “ We heard the noise and came 
in, and David had Cyrus on the floor, and 

just that minute Cyrus got one hand free 
and stabbed David. The secretary was open, 
as you see, and we found Uncle Lucian’s mon- 
ey in Cyrus’s pocket.” 

Here Dr. Leighton faced about, and turned 
every one of those who had followed us out 
of the room, with the exception of his wife, 

'Sharly, and myself. He was pleased to ob- 
serve that we had some sense. 

“ Are you hurt, father?” said Sharly, hold- 
ing him very tight. 

“No, my darling, no; run away,” said Mr. 
Lyndon, recovering himself. 

“Tn one minute. Uncle George, David is 
hurt. You'll want some linen. Shall I 
take that sheet in the closet drawer in my 
room, aunt ?” 

“ Yes, dear, certainly,” said Mrs. Leighton ; 
and Sharly went, came back with the linen, 
and vanished. 

“Are you much hurt, Davy?” said the 
doctor, getting hold of him. 
| Not very much, I think—only my shoul- 
der.” 
| “My dear boy,” said Mr. Lyndon, “I would 
|rather have lost the money twice over than 
| that any harm should come to you.” 
| Would you, Sir?” said David, in an odd 
| sort of voice. 
| “It’s nothing very bad,” said the doctor. 
| T’ll have it in order for you in a few min- 

utes, and then you can tell us the story. 
Don’t go, Miss Lindsay,” he said tome. “I 
fancy you know something about this busi- 
| ness. Cyrus Ford, keep quiet. I don’t mean 
to expose you if I can help it, for your fa- 
ther’s sake.” 

David said that he had heard some one 
come out of the entry and into the long pas- 
| sage, and confessed that, having Flora’s le- 

gend in his mind, he had been rather startled. 

“He must have been very sure that every 
one was sound asleep,” said David, “ for he 
seemed to take no particular pains to keep 
quiet; and I suppose he must have mistaken 
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my door for the other, for he turned the lock, 
and by some accident gave a sharp little tap 
on the panel. I thought it might be Mark 
or Lewis, and said ‘Come in,’ and he passed 
on. Then I thought it might be something 
worse than a ghost, and naturally thought 
of the money. I must say that I had noticed 
Mr. Ford look at the bills in a strange, eager 
I happen to know that at the office 
where he is employed in New York he has 
taken money, been forgiven for his father’s 
sake, and allowed anothertrial. I knew that 
he was in debt, and I could not help having 
I felt inclined to fol- 
low the walker, whether it were a ghost or 
not, and I rose and went after the 
Did you hear it too, Miss Lindsay ?” 

“T certainly did.” 

“As I went through the passage I heard 
I followed 
it to the foot of the stairs, and, listening a 
moment, heard a noise in Mr. Lyndon’s room. 
I went to the door, which was ajar. The 
drawer was open, and Mr. Ford stood over 
Mr. Lyndon with the dirk. I sprang upon 
him, and then Lewis and Mark came in.” 

Mr. Lyndon had waked, seen Cyrus turn- 
ing away from the open drawer, and had 
called him by name. Then Cyrus had threat- 
ened him with the dirk, and David had come 
in just in time to divert the attack to him- 
self. The secretary keys Cyrus had taken 
from Mr. Lyndon’s coat pocket. 

Here Cyrus Ford broke silence for the first 
time, “not wisely, but too well.” 

“How could you or Miss Lindsay hear 
me,” he said, “ when I went down the front 


stairs ?” 


way. 


a sort of suspicion. 


sound, 


the step go down the back stairs. 


“Tf ever I heard a step in my life—” said 
David; and then he stopped and looked at 
me, 

“ But he must have come the other way,” 
said Mark, “or you» would have seen him 
in here, and he would not have had 
time to find the keys and the money.” 

“It’s very odd. Who went down stairs? 

No one could tell. 

“Tt must the wind,” I said; 
“and there are so many noises; and yet I 
suppose if it had not been for the story you 
would not have to look after the 
sound.” 


come 


have been 


come 


“No, I suppose not. And you—you knew 
it belonged to that little orphan child!” 
added David, turning with sudden vehe- 
mence upon Cyrus. 

“T knew Mr. Lyndon would make it good,” 
said Cyrus, in a tone of apology. 

““Upon my word, we are obliged to you for 
your good opinion,” said Mr. Lyndon, with 
ironical courtesy. 

“Go up stairs and go to bed, David,” said 
the doctor, “and keep yourself quiet, or you 
may see trouble with that arm. Take care 
of him, Priscilla ; he deserves it. And, Mark, 
take this—this being up to his room, and 


281 
lock him in. I suppose we shall let him off, 
for his father’s sake, and I shall have to tell 
the story in the morning,” said the doctor, 
With a sort of groan. 


Mr. Cyrus Ford disappeared early the next 
morning 
business. 
to 
did. 


summoned, it was said, by urgent 
The servants were SUPpPOse d not 
} 


know the story, but I am certain they 


David’s wound was not at all serious; 
but it made him quite a lion in Chester for 
a time, somewhat to his annoyance. 

Perhaps two months after Posy, Rosy, and 
I had returned to school I had a letter from 
Mrs. Leighton. 

“Do you know,” wrote that lady, “that 
Sharly and David are engaged? My brother 
rather stood out against it at first. But who 
My mother, 
who has always liked the boy, put in her 
word; and Lucian finally consented to for- 


is there so worthy of Sharly? 


get that his father was no one in particular. 
At first he said it must be a long engage- 
ment, but now we begin to talk about spring. 
Old Dr. Vernet retires from the academy, and 
we all think that David will be principal; 
so they would do very well even if Sharly 
were unprovided for. And then David be- 
gins to make a name for himself with his 
pen. But, after all, I think it was his con- 
duct on the night of the robbery that influ- 
enced my brother more than any thing else.” 
Of course I went to Sharly’s wedding in 


May. It was to take place from her uncle’s 


house, as her own home was still oceupied 
by the painters, who, as usual, continued to 
haunt the place long after the time of their 
promised departure. 


Just as I was getting ready for bed on the 
night after my arrival came a tap at the 
door, and Flora entered with a look of great 
satisfaction upon her shining face. 

“T’ve got something to tell you 
said Flora, mysteriously. 

“Let me hear it,” said I, wondering. 

Flora carefully closed the door. 

“You ’member, don’t you,” said she, in a 
semi-whisper, “what I told you about the 
Walking Boy ?” 

“Of course,” I.answered, rather 


, Iniss,” 


alarmed. 
“T hope he has no objections to this wed- 
ding.” 

“No, miss; quite contrary. Now jes let 
me tell you. When Mr. Van Epps said his 
mother was a Merrion it set me thinkin’, 
’cause I was int’rested in the young gentle- 
man 
one could see that he and Miss 
fond of one another. Rupert and ole mad- 
am’s Jim, they’s drefful disgusted ’cause he 
was a poor boy, and his father lived in Serub 
Hollow, which is a most mizzable place as 
ever was. But, laws! look at young Ford, 
son of one of our fustest men, and our poor 
Miss Rosalind’s husband, and Miss Elsie’s 
won’t never be worth his salt.” 


—cause he is a gentleman—and any 


Sharly were 
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rhost, Flora ?” 


“But the 
“Well, I jes thought and thought, and 
finally I couldn’t get no rest ’thout findin’ 
out who was his grandfather on the mother’s 
side; so I jes abstracted myself for a day 
or two, and went over to Valory’s Corners : 
I’ve got an aunt there—Lorendy’s mother, 
that lives with ole madam. Ninety-six she 
is, but she’s got all her faculties, and ’mem- 
hing ever happened round these 

parts. Well, I set Aunt Miny to thinkin’, 
and presently it all come out, and sure 
enough his mother’s father was Parson Mer- 
rion’s son Jacob. He never came to much, 
and the daughter she married beneath her, 


bers every t 


Solon Van Epps, and by all accounts he was 
one of the shiftlessest critters ever was made, 
though he hadn’t no harm in him. But 
David he’s got the Williams streak in him 
for smartness, and he’s got the Merrion 
streak in him for his book-learnin’.” 

“So that the Walking Boy is Mr. Van 
Epps’s great-uncle ?” said I, impressed. 

“Yes, to be sure, miss. And now don’t 
you tell any one what I’m goin’ to tell you; 
but as you heard the step, I take it for a 
kind of sign that you was to know. 

“You couldn’t expect Mr. Lucian to be 
pleased with the match, for, to tell you the 
truth, fust time any of our folks see David 
Was in a little mission Sunday-school that 
ole madam’s grandchildren started over in 
Scrub Hollow one summer all themselves 
the Fentons and Miss Sharly and the Fitz 
Adam boys; and David he was a little rag- 
ged fellow there in John Fitz Adam’s class. 

“Well, he kep’ away from the house, and 


| Miss Sharly she went round ’bout as usual, 


only she was wonderful quiet ; but it never 
would be her way to make a fuss. Mr. 
Lucian he wasn’t easy, ’cause he couldn’t 
bear to cross Miss Sharly, and he liked Da- 
vid, and every one said the boy was as hon- 
orable as he could be about it. 

“T didn’t want to see two young folks 
made mizzable if I could help it, and I 
watched my chance, and jes mentioned to 
Master Lucian what I had heard over at 
Valory’s Corners—cause he knew all about 
the Walking Boy, and he don’t laugh at 
such things always neither. I didn’t let on 
that it was any thing particular, only jes a 
piece of news. 

“¢ And so, Flora,’ says he, when I'd told 
him, ‘you think Mr. Van Epps is the man 
whom the ghost has chosen ?’ 

“¢*Well, says I, ‘if you ask me, Sir, I do 
think so, and I'd be afraid that if he ever 
sets his heart on any thing in this house 
and don’t get it, it ll bring bad luck to us 
all,’ and then I cleared out. And next day 
Master Lucian he gives his consent, and he 
thinks a sight of David. And, laws! they say 
it was this, that, and the other thing, but I 
tell you what, miss, it was me and the Walk- 
ing Boy made that match—and now you'll 
see he’ll never be heard again.” 

And though I have since passed many a 
night in the house, I have never again heard 
any thing of the Walking Boy. But Mr. 
Van Epps and I have never been able to de- 
cide what was the sound which guided Par- 
son Merrion’s great-grandson on the night 
of that 25th of September. 
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Anousp the Christmas-tree we stood, and watched the children’s faces, 
As thev their little gifts received with childish airs and graces. 

We grown folks had our share of fun in making wee ones merry, 

And laughed to see the juveniles kiss ‘neath the ‘* holly berry.” 

seside me sat sweet Bessie Moore, a lovely dark-eyed maiden, 

While near her stood our little Eve, her arms with love gifts laden, 
Until around the room she went, the blue-eyed baby, shyly, 

And, blushing red, into each lap her offerings dropped slyly. 


But when to me the darling came all empty-handed was she, 

And when I asked, ‘‘ Why stight me thus?” she answered, ‘‘Oh! betause we— 
We dinna know you tumming here!” and then, with blue eyes shining, 

To Bessie’s side she went, her arms her sister’s neck entwining. 


‘* But something I must have,” said I, ‘ 


‘my Christmas-night to gladden.” 


A shade of thought the baby face seemed presently to sadden, 
Till all at once, with gleeful langh—‘‘Oh! I know what I do, Sir! 
I’ve only sister Bessie left, but I'll div Aer to you, Sir!” 


Amid the langh that came from all I drew my new gift to me, 

While with flushed cheeks her eyes met mine, and sent a thrill all through me. 
‘Oh! blessed little Eve!” cried I; ‘‘your gift I welcome gladly!” 

The little one looked up at me, half wonderingly, half sadly. 

Then to her father straight I turned, and humbly asked his blessing 

Upon my Christmas gift, the while my long-stored hopes confessing. 

And as his aged hands were raised above our heads, bowed lowly, 

The blessed time of Christmas ne’er had seemed to me so holy. 
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By WILKIE COLLINS. 


CHAPTER XII. 


EXIT JULIAN. 


ULIAN happened to be standing nearest 
e) to Mercy. He was the first at her side 
when she fell. 

In the cry of alarm which burst from him, 
as he raised her for a moment in his arms, 
in the expression of his eyes when he looked 
at her death-like face, there escaped the 
plain—too plain- 
which he felt in ker, of the admiration which 
she had aroused in him. Horace detected it. 
There was the quick suspicion of jealousy 
in the movement by which he joined Julian; 
there was the ready resentment of jealousy 
in the in which he pronounced the 
words, “ Leave her to me.” Julian resigned 
her in silence. A faint flush appeared on 


k while Horace 


confession of the interest 


tone 


his pale face as he drew bac 
carried her to tl 
the ground; 


ie sofa. His eyes sank to 
he seemed to be meditating 
self-reproachfully on the tone in which his 
friend had spoken to him. After having 
been the first to take an active part in meet- 
ing the calamity that had happened, he was 
now to all appearance insensible to every 
thing that was passing in the room. 

A touch on his shoulder roused him. 

He turned and looked round. The wom- 
an who had done the mischief—the stran- 
ger in the poor black garments—was stand- 
ing behind him. She pointed to the pros- 
trate figure on the sofa, with a merciless 
sinile. 

“You wanted a proof just now,” she said. 
“There it is!” 

Horace heard her. He suddenly left the 
sofa and joined Julian. His face, naturally 
ruddy, was pale with suppressed fury. 

“Take that wretch away!” he said. ‘In- 
stantly ! or I won’t answer for what I may 
do.” 

Those words recalled Julian to himself. 
He looked round the room. Lady Janet and 
the housekeeper were together, in attend- 
ance on the swooning woman. The startled 
servants were congregated in the library 
doorway. One of them offered to run to 
the nearest doctor; another asked if 
should fetch the police. Julian 
them by a gesture, and turned to Horace. 
“Compose yourself,” he said. ‘“ Leave me 
to remove her quietly from the house.” He 
took Grace by the hand as he spoke. She 
hesitated and tried to release herself. Ju- 
lian pointed to the group at the sofa and to 
the servants looking on. ‘“ You have made 


he 


‘a ° ° ” | 
an enemy of every one in this room,” he 


said, “and you have not a friend in Lon- 
don. Do you wish to make an enemy of 


silenced | 


me?” Her head drooped; she ma / 
ply; she waited, dumbly obedient to the 
tirmer will than her own. Julian ordered 
the servants crowding together in the door- 
way to withdraw. He followed them into 
the library, leading Grace after him by the 
hand. Before closing the door he paused, 
and looked back into the dining-room. 

“Is she recovering?” he asked, after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

Lady Janet’s voice answered him. “ Not 
yet.” 

“Shall I send for the nearest doctor ?” 

Horace interposed. He declined to let 
Julian associate himself, even in that indi- 
rect manner, with Mercy’s recovery. 

‘If the doctor 
will go for him myself.” 

Julian closed the library door. 
sently 


pointed to a chair. 


is wanted,” he said, “I 


He ab- 
released Grace; he mechanically 
She sat down in silent 
surprise, following him with her eyes as he 
walked slowly to and fro in the room. 

For the moment his mind was far away 
from her, and from all that had happened 
since her appearance in the house, It was 
impossible that a man of his fineness of per- 
ception could mistake the meaning of Hor- 
toward him. He was ques- 
tioning his own heart, on the subject of 
Mercy, sternly and unreservedly as it w 
his habit “ After only once seeing 
her,” he thought, “has she produced such 
an impression on me that Horace can dis- 
cover it, before I have even suspected it 
myself? Can the time have come already, 
when I owe it to my friend to see her no 
more?” He stopped irritably in his walk. 
As a man devoted to a serious calling in life, 
there was something that wounded his self- 
respect in the bare suspicion that he could 
be guilty of the purely sentimental extrava- 
gance called “love at first sight.” 

He had paused exactly opposite to the 
chair in Weary 
of the silence, she seized the opportunity of 
speaking to him. 


ace’s conduct 


as 


to do. 


which Grace was seated. 


“T have come here with you as you wish- 
ed,” she said. “Are you going to help me? 
Am I to count on you as my friend ?” 

He looked at her vacantly. It him 
an effort before he could give her the atten- 
tion that she had claimed. 

“You have been hard on me,” Grace went 
on. ‘ But you showed me some kindness at 
first; you tried to make them give me a fair 
hearing. I ask you, as a just man, do you 
| doubt now that the woman on the sofa in 
the next room is an impostor who has taken 
my place? Can there be any plainer con- 
| fession that she is Mercy Merrick than the 


cost 





tyre” 
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confession she has made? You saw it; they 
saw it. She fainted at the sight of me.” 

Julian crossed the room—still without an- 
swering her—and rang the bell. When the 
servant appeared, he told the man to fetch 
a cab. 

Grace rose from her chair. “ What is the 
cab for?” she asked, sharply. 

“ For you and for me,” Julian replied. “I 
am going to take you back to your lodg- 
ings.” 

“Trefuse to go. My place is in this house. 
Neither Lady Janet nor you can get over the 
plain facts. All I asked was to be confront- 
ed with her. And what did she do when 
she came into the room? She fainted at the 
sight of me.” 

Reiterating her one triumphant assertion, 
she fixed her eyes on Julian with a look 
which said plainly, Answer that if you can. 
In mercy to her, Julian answered it on the 
spot. 

“So far as I understand,” he said, “ you 
appear to take it for granted that no inno- 
cent woman would have fainted on first see- 
ing you. I have something to tell you which 
will alter your opinion. On her arrival in 
England this lady informed my aunt that 
she had met with you accidentally on the 
French frontier, and that she had seen you 
(so far as she knew) struck dead at her side 
by ashell. Remember that, and recall what 
happened just now. Without a word to warn 
her of your restoration to life, she finds her- 
self suddenly face to face with you, a living 
woman—and this at a time when it is easy 
for any one who looks at her to see that she 
is in delicate health. What is there won- 
derful, what is there unaccountable, in her 
fainting under such cireunistances as these ?” 

The question was plainly put. Where was 
the answer to it ? 

There was no answer to it. Merey’s wise- 
ly candid statement of the manner in which 
she had first met with Grace, and of the 
accident which had followed, had served 
Merey’s purpose but too well. It was sim- 
ply impossible for persons acquainted with 
that statement to attach a guilty meaning to 
the swoon. The false Grace Roseberry was 
still as far beyond the reach of suspicion as 
ever, and the true Grace was quick enough 
to see it. She sank into the chair from 
which she had risen ; her hands fell in hope- 
less despair on her lap. 

“Every thing is against me,” she said. 
“The truth itself turns liar, and takes her 
side.” She paused and rallied her sinking 
courage. “No!” she cried, resolutely, “I 
won’t submit to have my name and my place 
taken from me by a vile adventuress! Say 
what you like, I insist on exposing her; I 
won't leave the house!” 

The servant entered the room, and an- 
nounced that the cab was at the door. 

Grace turned to Julian with a defiant wave 





of her hand. “Don’t let me detain you,” 
she said. “Isee I have neither advice nor 
help to expect from Mr. Julian Gray.” 

Julian beckoned to the servant to follow 
him into a corner of the room. 

“ Do you know if the doctor has been sent 
for ?” he asked. 

“T believe not, Sir. It is saidin the sery 


| ants’ hall that the doctor is not wanted.” 


Julian was too anxious to be satisfied with 
a report from the servants’ hall. He hastily 
wrote on a slip of paper: “Has she recov- 
ered?” and gave the note to the man, with 
directions to take it to Lady Janet. 

“Pid you hear what I said?” Grace in- 
quired, while the messenger was absent in 
the dining-room. 

“TJ will answer you directly,” said Julian. 

The servant appeared again as he spoke, 
with some lines in peneil written by Lady 
Janet on the back of Julian’s note. “ Thank 
God, we have revived her. Inafew minutes 
we hope to be able to take her to her room.” 

The nearest way to Merey’s room was 
through the library. Grace’s immediate re- 
moval had now become a necessity which 
was not to be trifled with. Julian addressed 
himself to meeting the difficulty the instant 
he was left alone with Grace. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “The cab is 
waiting, and I have my last words to say to 
you. You are now (thanks to the consul’s 
recommendation) in my care. Decide at 
once whether you will remain under my 
charge, or whether you will transfer your- 
self to the charge of the police.” 

Grace started. “What do you mean?” 
she asked, angrily. 

“Tf you wish to remain under my charge,” 
Julian proceeded, “ you will accompany me 
at once to the cab. In that case I will un- 
dertake to give you an opportunity of tell- 
ing your story to my own lawyer. He will 
be a fitter person to advise you than I am. 
Nothing will induce me to believe that the 
lady whom you have accused has commit- 
ted, or is capable of committing, such a 
fraud as you charge her with. You will 
hear what the lawyer thinks, if you come 
with me. If you refuse, I shall have no 
choice but to send into the next room, and 
tell them that you are still here. The re- 
sult will be that you will find yourself in 
charge of the police. Take which course 
you like: I will give you a minute to decide 
in. And remember this, if I appear to ex- 
press myself harshly, it is yourconduct which 
forces me to speak out. I mean kindly to- 
ward you; I am advising you honestly for 
your good.” 

He took out his watch to count the min- 
ute. 

Grace stole one furtive glance at his 
steady, resolute face. Sle was perfectly 
unmoved by the manly consideration for 
her which Julian’s last words had express- 
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ed. All she understood was that he was 
not a man to be trifled with. Future op- 
portunities would offer themselves of re- 
turning secretly to the house. She deter- 
mined to yield—and deceive him. 

“Tam ready to go,” she said, rising with 
dogged submission. Your turn now,” she 
muttered to herself, as she turned to the 
looking-glass to arrange her shawl. “ My 
turn will come.” 

Julian advanced toward her, as if to offer 
her his arm, and checked himself. Firmly 
persuaded as he was that her mind was de- 
ranged—readily as he admitted that she 
claimed, in virtue of her affliction, every in- 
dulgence that he could extend to her—there 
was something repellent to him at that mo- 
ment in the bare idea of touching her. The 
image of the beautiful creature who was the 
object of her monstrous accusation—the im- 
age of Merey as she lay helpless for a mo- 
ment in his arms—was vivid in his mind 
while he opened the door that led into the 
hall, and drew back to let Grace pass out 
before him. He left the servant to help her 
into the cab. The man respectfully address- 
ed him as he took his seat opposite to Grace. 

“Tam ordered to say that your room is 
ready, Sir, and that her ladyship expects 
you to dinner.” 

Absorbed in the events which had follow- 
ed his aunt’s invitation. Julian had forgot- 
ten his engagement to stay at Mablethorpe 
House. Could he return, knowing his own 
heart as he now knewit? Could he honorably 
remain, perhaps for weeks together, in Mer- 
cy’s society, conscious as he now was of the 
impression which she had produced on him? 
No. The one honorable course that he could 
take was to find an excuse for withdrawing 
from his engagement. ‘“ Beg her ladyship 
not to wait dinner for me,” he said. “I will 
write and make my apologies.” The cab 
drove The wondering servant wait- 
ed on the door-step, looking after it. “I 
wouldn’t stand in Mr. Julian’s for 


otf 


shoes 


something,” he thought, with his mind run- | 


ning on the difficulties of the young clergy- 
man’s position. “There she is along with 
him in the cab. What is he going to do 
with her after that ?” 

Julian himself, if it had been put to him 
at the moment, could not have answered the 
question. 


Lady Janet’s anxiety was far from being 


relieved when Merey had been restored to 
her senses and conducted to her own room. 

Merey’s mind remained in a condition of 
unreasoning alarm, which it was impossible 
toremove. Over and over again she was told 
that the woman who had terrified her had 
left the house, and would never be permit- 
ted to enter it more. Over and over again 
she was assured that the stranger’s frantic 


assertions were regarded by every body 


about her as unworthy of a moment’s seri- 
ous attention. She persisted in doubting 
whether they were telling her the truth. A 
shocking distrust of her friends seemed to 
possess her. She shrank when Lady Janet 
approached the bedside. 
when Lady Janet kissed her. She flatly re- 
fused to let Horace see her. She asked the 
strangest questions about Julian Gray, and 


She shuddered 


shook her head suspiciously when they told 
her that he was absent from the house. At 
intervals she hid her face in the bedclothes 
and murmured to herself piteously, “Oh, 
what shall I do? What shall I do?” At 
other times her one petition was to be left 
alone. “I want nobody in my room”’—that 
was her sullen ery—“ nobody in my room.” 

The evening advanced and brought with 
it no change for the better. Lady Janet, by 
the advice of Horace, sent for her own med- 
ical adviser. 

The doctor shook his head. The symp- 
indicated a serious shock 
the nervous system. 


toms, he said, to 
He wrote a sedative 
prescription; and he gave (with a happy 
choice of language) some sound and safe ad- 
vice. It amounted briefly to this: “ Take 
her away, and try the sea-side.” Lady Jan- 
et’s customary energy acted on the advice 
without a moment’s needless delay. 
gave the necessary directions for packing 
the trunks overnight, and decided on leav- 
ing Mablethorpe House with Mercy the next 
morning. 

Shortly after the doctor had taken his de- 
parture a letter from Julian, addressed to 
Lady Janet, was delivered by private mes- 


senger. 


“] 
sne 


Beginning with the necessary apologies 
for the writer’s absence, the letter proceeded 


in these terms: 


“ Before I permitted my companion to see 
the lawyer, I felt the necessity of consulting 
him as to my present position toward her 
first. 

*T told him—what I think it only right 
to repeat to you—that I do not feel justitied 
in acting on my own opinion that her mind 
is deranged. In the case of this friendless 
woman I want medical authority, and, more 
even than that, I want some positive proof, 
to satisfy my conscience as well as to con- 
firm my view. 


“ Finding me obstinate on this point, the 
lawyer undertook to consult a pl 


physician 
accustomed to the treatment of the 
on my behalf. 


insane, 
and receiving 
the answer, he said, ‘ Bring the lady here 

in half an hour; she shall tell her story to 
the doctor instead of telling it to me.’ The 
proposal rather staggered me; I asked how 
it was possible to induce her to do that. 
He laughed and answered, ‘I shall present 
the doctor as my senior partner ; 


“ After sending a message 


my senior 
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partner will be the very man to advise her.’ 
You know that I hate all deception, even 
where the end in view appears to justify it. 
On this occasion, however, there 
other than to let the lawyer 
take his own course, or to run the risk of a 
delay which might be followed by serious 
results. 

“T waited in a room by myself (feeling 
very uneasy, I own) until the doctor joined 
me after the interview was over. 

** His opinion is, briefly, this: 

“ After careful examination of the unfor- 
tunate creature, he thinks that there are 
unmistakably symptoms of mental aberra- 
tion. But how far the mischief has gone, 
and whether her case is, or is not, sufficient- 


was ho 


alternative 


ly grave to render actual restraint neces- | 


sary, he can not positively say, in our pres- 
ent state of ignorance as to facts. 

“<Thus far,’ he observed, ‘we know noth- 
ing of that part of her delusion which relates 
to Mercy Merrick. The solution of the dif- 
ficulty, in this case, is to be found there. I 
entirely agree with the lady that the inqui- 
ries of the consul at Mannheim are far from 
being conclusive. Furnish me with satis- 
factory evidence either that there is, or is 
not, such a person really in existence as 
Mercy Merrick, and I will give you a pos- 
itive opinion on the case whenever you 
choose to ask for it.’ 

“Those words have decided me on start- 
ing for the Continent and renewing the 
search for Merey Merrick. 

“My friend the lawyer wonders jocosely 
whether J am in my right senses. His ad- 
vice is that I should apply to the nearest 
magistrate, and relieve you and myself of 
all further trouble in that way. 

“ Perhaps you agree with him? My dear 
aunt (as you have often said), I do nothing 
like other people. I am interested in this 
I can not abandon a forlorn woman 
who has been confided to me to the tender 
mercies of strangers, so long as there is 
any hope of my making discoveries which 
may be instrumental in restoring her to her- 
self—perhaps, also, in restoring her to her 
friends. 

“T start by the mail train of to-night. 


case. 


My plan is to go first to Mannheim and con- | 


sult with the consul and the hospital doc- 
tors; then to find my way to the German 
surgeon and to question him; and, that 
done, to make the last and hardest effort of 
all—the effort to trace the French ambu- 
lance and to penetrate the mystery of Mercy 
Merrick. 

“Tmmediately on*my return I will wait 
on you, and tell you what I have accom- 
plished, or how I have failed. 

“In the mean while, pray be under no 
alarm about the reappearance of this un- 
happy woman at your house. She is fully 
occupied in writing (at my suggestion) to 
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care of the landlady at her lodgings—an ex- 
perienced and trustworthy person, who has 
satistied the doctor as well as myself of her 
fitness for the charge that she has under- 
taken. 

“Pray mention this to Miss Roseberry 
(whenever you think it desirable), with the 
respectful expression of my sympathy, and 
of my best wishes for her speedy restoration 
to health. And once more forgive me for 
failing, under stress of necessity, to enjoy 
the hospitality of Mablethorpe House.” 


Lady Janet closed Julian’s letter, feeling 
far from satisfied with it. for a 
while, pondering over what her nephew 
had written to her. 

“One of two things,” thought the quick- 
witted old lady. “Either the lawyer .is 
right, and Julian is 2 fit companion for the 
madwoman whom he has taken under his 
charge, or he has some second motive for 
this absurd journey of his which he has 
carefully abstained from mentioning in his 
letter. What can the motive be?” 

At intervals during the night that ques- 
tion recurred to her ladyship again and 
again. The utmost exercise of her inge- 
nuity failing to answer it, her one resource 
left was to wait patiently for Julian’s re- 
}turn, and, in her own favorite phrase, to 
“have it out of him” then. 

The next morning Lady Janet and her 
| adopted daughter left Mablethorpe House 
for Brighton; Horace (who had begged to 
be allowed to accompany them) being sen- 
tenced to remain in London by Mercy’s ex- 
press desire. Why—nobody could guess; 
and Mercy refused to say. 


| 


, 
Sue sat 


XIII. 


ENTER JULIAN. 
The 
jagain in the dining-room at Mablethorpe 
| House. 

The hospitable table bears once more its 


| CHAPTER 
| 


A WEEK has passed. scene opens 


But, on 
this occasion, Lady Janet sits alone. Her 
attention is divided between reading her 
newspaper and feeding her cat. The cat 
|is a sleek and splendid creature. He carries 
an erect tail. He rolls luxuriously on the 
soft carpet. He approaches his mistress in 
a series of coquettish curves. He smells 
with dainty hesitation at the choicest mor- 
sels that can be offered to him. The music- 
al monotony of his purring falls soothingly 
on her ladyship’s ear. She stops in the mid- 
dle of a leading article and looks with a care- 
worn face at the happy cat. ‘‘ Upon my hon- 
or,” cries Lady Janet, thinking, in her invet- 
erately ironical manner, of the cares that 


| burden of good things for lunch. 
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trouble her, ‘all things considered, 
wish I was You!” 

The cat starts—not at his mistress’s com- 
plimentary apostrophe, but at a knock at 
the door, which follows cl Lady 
Janet says, carelessly enough, “Come in 3” 


Tom, I 


ose upon it. 


and 
starts, like the cat, when the door opens and 


Julian Gray! 


looks round listlessly to see who it is; 


discloses 
“ You—or your ghost ?” she exclaims. 
paler than usual, and that there is some- 
thing in his manner at uneasy and 
subdued—hichly uncharacteristic of him at 
other times. 
and kisses her hand. 


once 


He takes a seat by her side, 
But—for the first time 
in his aunt’s experience of him—he refuses 
the good things on the luncheon-table, and 
he has nothing to say tothe cat! That neg- 
lected animal takes refuge on Lady Janet’s 
lap. 
antly on her nephew (determining to “have 
it out of him” at the first opportunity) waits 
to hear what he to say for himself. 
Julian has no alternative but to break the 
silence, and tell his story as he best may. 


Lady Janet, with her eyes fixed expect- 


has 


‘T got back from the Continent last 
he began. “And I come here, as I 
ised, to report myself on my return. 
does your ladyship do? 
berry ?” 

Lady Janet laid an indicative finger on 
the lace pelerine which ornamented the up- 
per part of her dress. “ Here is the old lady, 
well,” she answered—and pointed next to 
them. “And there,” she 
added, “is the young lady, ill. Isany thing 
the matter with you, Julian ?” 

“Perhaps Iam a little tired after my jour- 
ney. Never mind me. Is Miss Roseberry 
still suffering from the shock ?” 

“What else should she be suffering from ? 
I will never forgive you, Julian, for bringing 
that erazy impostor into my house.” 

“My dear aunt, when I was the innocent 
means of bringing her here I had no idea that 


night,” 
prom- 

How 
How is Miss Rose- 


the room above 


such a person as Miss Roseberry was in ex- | 


istence. Nobody laments what has hap- 
pened more sincerely than Ido. Have you 
had medical advice ?” 

““T took her to the sea-side a week since 
by medical advice.” 

“Has the change of air done her no good ?” 

“None whatever. Ifany thing, the change 
of air has made her worse. Sometimes she 
sits for hours together, as pale as death, with- 
out looking at any thing, and without utter- 
ingaword. Sometimes she brightens up, and 


seems as if she was eager to say something ; 


frightened of me. If I did not know that it 
was simply impossible that such a thing could 
be, I should really think she suspected me 
of believing what that wretch said of her. 
In one word (and between ourselves), I be- 
gin to fear she will never get over the fright 
which caused that fainting-fit. There 


rious mischief somewhere; and try asI may 


iS se- 


| to discover it, it is mischief beyond my find- 
| ing.” 


She has noticed already that Julian is | 


“Can the doctor do nothing ?” 
Lady Janet’s bright black eyes answered 
before she replied in words, with a look of 


supreme contempt. 


“T brought Grace back last night 


5?) 


and then, Heaven only knows why, checks | 
herself suddenly as if she was afraid to speak. | 


I could support that. But what cuts me to 
the heart, Julian, is, that she does not appear 
to trust me and to love me as she did. She 
seems to be doubtful of me ; she seems to be 


| 


io 
lV. 


“The doctor!” she repeated, disdainfu 
in sheer 
despair, and I sent for the doctor this morn- 
ing. He is at the head of his profession ; he 
is said to be making ten thousand a year; 
it than Ido. I 
The great physician has 
just gone away with two guineas in his 
pocket. One guinea for advising me to keep 
her quiet; another guinea for telling me to 
trust to time. Do you wonder how he gets 
on at this rate? My dear boy, they all g 
in the same 

thrives on two incurable diseases in these 
modern days—a He-disease and a She-dis- 
She-disease—nervous depression; He- 
disease 


and he knows no more about 
am quite serious. 


et on 


way. The medical profession 


ease. 
suppressed gout. Remedies, one 
guinea if you go to the doctor; two guineas 
if the doctor goes to you. I might have 
bought anew bonnet,” cried her ladyship, in- 
dignantly, “ with the money I have given to 
that man! Let us change the subject. I 
lose my temper when I think of it. Be- 
sides, I want to know something. Why did 
you go abroad ?” 

At that plain question Julian looked un- 
affectedly surprised. 
he said. 
ter ?” 

“Oh, I got your letter. It ’ 
in all conscience; and, long as it was, it didn’t 
tell me the one thing I wanted to know.” 

“What is the ‘one thing ?’” 

Lady Janet’s reply pointed—not too pal- 
pably at first—at that second motive for Ju- 
lian’s journey which she had suspected Ju- 
lian of concealing from her. 

“T want to know,” she said, “why you 


“T wrote to explain,” 
“ Have you not received my let- 


was long enough 


| troubled yourself to make your inquiries on 


the Continent in person? You know where 
my old courier is to be found. You have 
yourself pronounced him to be the most in- 
telligent and trustworthy of men. Answer 
me honestly, could you not have sent him 
in your place ?” 

“T might have sent him,” Julian admitted, 
a little reluctantly. 

“You might have sent the courier—and 
you were under an engagement to stay here 
as my guest. Answer me honestly once more. 
Why did you go away ?” 


Julian hesitated. Lady Janet paused for 
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his reply, with the air of a woman who was 
prepared to wait (if necessary) for the rest 
of the afternoon. 

“T had a reason of my own for going,” Ju- 
lian said at last. 

“Yes ?” 
wait (if necessary) till the next morning. 

“A reason,” Julian 
would rather not mention.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Janet. “ Another mys- 
tery—eh? And another woman at the bot- 
tom of it, no doubt. 
do—I am sufficiently answered. No wonder, 
as a clergyman, that you look a little con- 
fused. There is perhaps a certain grace, 
under the circumstances, in looking con- 
fused. We will change the subject again. 
You stay here, of course, now you have come 
back ?” 

Once more the famous pulpit orator seem- 
ed to find himself in the inconceivable pre- 
dicament of not knowing what to say. Once 
more Lady Janet looked resigned to wait (if 
necessary) until the middle of next week. 

Julian took refuge in an answer worthy 
of the most commonplace man on the face 
of the civilized earth. 

“T beg your ladyship to accept my thanks 
and my excuses,” he said. 

Lady Janet’s many-ringed fingers mechan- 
ically stroking the cat in her lap, began to 
stroke him the wrong way. Lady Janet’s 
inexhaustible patience showed signs of fail- 
ing her at last. 

“Mighty civil, I am she said. 
“Make it complete. Say, Mr. Julian Gray 
presents his compliments to Lady Janet Roy, 
and regrets that a previous engagement 
Julian!” exclaimed the old lady, sudden- 
ly pushing the cat off her lap, and fling- 
ing her last pretense of good temper to the 
winds—‘ Julian, I am not to be trifled with! 
There is but one explanation of your con- 
duct—you are evidently avoiding my house. 
Is there somebody you dislike in it? Is it 


sure,” 


lian intimated by a gesture that his | 


last question was absurd. (The much- 
injured cat elevated his back, waved his tail 
slowly, walked to the fire-place, and honored 
the rug by taking a seat on it.) 

Lady Janet persisted. ‘Is it Grace Rose- 
berry ?” she asked next. 

Even Julian’s patience began to show 
signs of yielding. His manner assumed a 
sudden decision, his voice rose a tone louder. 

“You insist on knowing?” he said. “It 
is Miss Roseberry.” 

“You don’t like her?” cried Lady Janet, 
with a sudden burst of angry surprise. 

Julian broke out, on his side: “If I see 
any more of her,” he answered, the rare col- 
or mounting: passionately in his cheeks, “I 
shall be the unhappiest man living. If I 
see any more of her, I shall be false to my 
old friend, who is to marry her. Keep us 


rejoined Lady Janet, prepared to | 


resumed, “which I | 


Thank you—that will | 


|apart. If you have any regard 

of mind, keep us apart.” 

| WUnutterable amazement expressed itself 
in his aunt’s lifted hands. Ungovernable 
curiosity uttered itself in his aunt’s next 
words. 


for my peace 


| ‘You don’t mean to tell me you are in 
love with Grace ?” 

Julian sprang restlessly to his feet, and 
disturbed the cat at the fire-place. 
left the room.) 

“T don’t know what to tell you,” he said; 
“T can’t realize it to myself. No other wom- 
an has ever roused the feeling in me which 
this woman seems to have called to life in 
an instant. In the hope of forgetting her 
I broke my engagement here; I purposely 
seized the opportunity of making those in- 
quiries abroad. Quite useless. I think of 
her, morning, noon, and night. I see her 
and hear her, at this moment, as plainly as I 
see and hear you. She has made herself a 
part of myself. I don’t understand my life 
| without her. My power of will seems to be 

gone. I said to myself this morning, ‘I will 
write to my aunt; I won’t go back to Mable- 
|thorpe Honse.” Here I am in Mablethorpe 
House, with a mean subterfuge to justify 
me to my own conscience. ‘I owe it to my 
aunt to call on my aunt.’ That is what I 
said to myself on the way here; and I was 
secretly hoping every step of the way that 
she would come into the room when I got 
here. Iam hoping it now. And she is en- 
gaged to Horace Holmcroft—to my oldest 
friend, to my best friend! Am I an infer- 
nal rascal? or am I a weak fool? God 
knows—I don’t. Keep my secret, aunt. I 
am heartily ashamed of myself; I used to 
think I was made of better stuff than this. 
Don’t say a word to Horace. I must, and 
will, conquer it. Let me go.” 

He snatched up his hat. Lady Janet, ris 
ing with the activity of a young woman, pur- 
sued him across the room, and stopped him 

| at the door. 

“No,” answered the resolute old lady, “I 
won't let you go. Come back with me.” 

As she said those words she noticed with 
; a certain fond pride the brilliant color mount- 

ing in his cheeks—the flashing brightness 
| which lent an added lustre to his eyes. He 
| had never, to her mind, looked so handsome 
| before. She took his arm, and led him to 
the chairs which they had just left. It was 
shocking, it was wrong (she mentally ad- 
mitted) to look on Mercy, under the cireum- 
stances, with any other eye than the eye of 
a brother or a friend. In a clergyman (per- 
| haps) doubly shocking, doubly wrong. But, 
with all her respect for the vested interests 
of Horace, Lady Janet could not blame Ju- 
lian. Worse still, she was privately conscious 
that he had, somehow or other, risen, rather 
than fallen, in her estimation within the last 
|minute or two. Who could deny that her 


(The cat 
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adopted daughter was a charming creature ? 
Who could wonder if a man of refined tastes 
admired her? Upon the whole, her lady- 
ship humanely decided that her nephew was 
rather to be pitied than blamed. What 
daughter of Eve (no matter whether she 
was seventeen or seventy) could have hon- 
estly arrived at any other conclusion? Do 
what a man may—let him commit any thing 
he likes, from an error to a crime—so long 
as there is a woman at the bottom of it, there 
is an inexhaustible fund of pardon for him 
in every other woman’s heart. “ Sit down,” 
said Lady Janet, smiling in spite of herself; 
“and don’t talk in that horrible way again. 
A man, Julian—especially a famous man 
like you—ought to know how to control 
himself.” 

Julian burst out laughing bitterly. 

“Send up stairs for my self-control,” he 
said. “It’s in her possession not 
Good-morning, aunt.” 

He rose from his chair. Lady Janet in- 
stantly pushed him back into it. 

“T insist on your staying here,” she said, 
“if it is only for a few minutes longer. I 
have something to say to you.” 

“ Does it refer to Miss Roseberry ?” 

“Tt refers to the hateful 
frightened Miss Roseberry. 
satisfied ?” 

Julian bowed, and settled himself in his 
chair. 


in mine. 


woman who 
Now are you 


“T don’t much like to acknowledge it,” 


his aunt went on. “But I want you to 
understand that I have something really 
serious to speak about, for once in a way. 
Julian! that wretch not only 

Grace—she actually frightens me.” 

“Frightens you? She is quite harmless, 
poor thing.” 

“*Poor thing!” repeated Lady Janet. 
‘Did you say ‘ poor thing ?’” 

ade Sg 

“Ts it possible that you pity her ?” 

“From the bottom of my heart.” 

The old lady’s temper gave way again at 
that reply. “I hate a man who can’t hate 
any body!” she burst out. “If you had been 
an ancient Roman, Julian, I believe 
would have pitied Nero himself.” 

Julian cordially agreed with her. “TI 
believe I should,” he said, quietly. “ All 
sinners, my dear aunt, are more or less mis- 
erable sinners. Nero must have been one 
of the wretchedest of mankind.” 

“Wretched !” exclaimed Lady Janet. 
“Nero wretched! A man who committed 
robbery, arson, and murder to his own vio- 
lin accompaniment—only wretched! What 
next, I wonder? When modern philan- 
thropy begins to apologize for Nero, modern 
philanthropy has arrived at a pretty pass 
indeed! We shall hear next that Bloody 
Queen Mary was as playful as a kitten; 


frightens 


Pe 


you 


and if poor dear Henry the Eighth carried | 
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' any thing to an extreme, it was the practice 

of the domestic virtues. Ah, how I hate 
cant! What were we talking about just 
now? You wander from the subject, Juli- 
an; you are what I call bird-witted. I pro- 
test I forget what I wanted to say to you. 
No, I won’t be reminded of it. I may be an 
old woman, but I am not in my dotage yet! 
Why do you sit there staring? Have you 
nothing to say for yourself? Of all the peo- 
ple in the world, have you lost the use of 
your tongue ?” 

Julian’s excellent temper and accurate 
knowledge of his aunt’s character exactly 
fittel him to calm the rising storm. He 
contrived to lead Lady Janet insensibly 
back to the lost subject by dextrous refer- 
ence to a narrative which he had thus far 
left untold—the narrative of his adventures 
on the Continent. 

“T have a great deal to say, aunt,” he re- 
plied. “T have not yet told you of my dis- 
coveries abroad.” 

Lady Janet instantly took the bait. 

“T knew there was something forgotten,” 
she said. “You have been all this time in 
the house, and you have teld me nothing. 
Segin directly.” 

Patient Julian began. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR 
BEFORE. 


SHADOWS 


“T WEntT first to Mannheim, Lady Janet, 
as I told you I should in my letter, and I 
heard all that the consul and the hospital 
doctors could tell me. No new fact of the 
slightest importance turned up. I got my 
directions for finding the German surgeon, 
and I set forth to try what I could make 
next of the man who had performed the 
operation. On the question of his patient’s 
identity he had (as a perfect stranger to her) 
nothing to tell me. On the question of her 
mental condition, however, he made a very 
important statement. He owned to me that 
he had operated on another person injured 
by a shell-wound on the head at the battle 
of Solferino, and that the patient (recover- 
ing also in this case) reeovered—mad. That 
is aremarkable admission; don’t you think 
0?” 

Lady Janet’s temper had hardly been al- 
lowed time enough to subside to its custom- 
ary level. 

“Very remarkable, I dare say,” she an- 
swered, “to people who feel any doubt of 
this pitiable lady of yours being mad. I 
feel no doubt—and, thus far, I find your ac- 
count of yourself, Julian, tiresome in the 
extreme. Get on to the end. Did you lay 
your hand on Mercy Merrick ?” 

NO.” 
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“Did you hear any thing of her?” 
“Nothing. 


Difficulties beset me on every 
side. 


The French ambulance had shared in 
the disasters of France—it was broken up. 
The wounded Frenchmen were prisoners 
somewhere in Germany, nobody knew where. 
The French surgeon had been killed in ac- 
tion. His assistants were scattered—most 
likely in hiding. I began to despair of mak- 
ing any discovery, when accident threw in 
my way two Prussian soldiers who had been 
in the French cottage. They confirmed what 
the German surgeon told the consul, and what 
Horace himself told me, namely, that no nurse 
in a black dress was to be seen in the place. 
If there had been such a person, she would 
certainly (the Prussians informed me) have 
been found in attendance on the injured 
Frenchmen. The cross of the Geneva Con- 
vention would have been amply sufficient to 
protect her: no woman wearing that badge 
of honor would have disgraced herself by 
abandoning the wounded men before the 
: Germans entered the place.” 
“Tn short,” interposed Lady Janet, “ there 
is no such person as Merey Merrick.” 
“T can draw no other conclusion,” said 
Julian, “unless the English doctor’s idea is 
the right one. After hearing what I have 
just told you, he thinks the woman herself 
is Mercy Merrick.” 
Lady Janet held up her hand as a sign 
that she had an objection to make here. 
“You and the doctor seem to have settled 
every thing to your entire satisfaction on 
both sides,” she said. “ But there is one dif- 


ficulty that you have neither of you account- | 


ed for yet.” 

“What is it, aunt ?” 

“You talk glibly enough, Julian, about 
this woman’s mad assertion that Grace is 
the missing nurse, and that she is Grace. 
But you have not explained yet how the 
idea first got into her head; and, more 
than that, how it is that she is acquaint- 
-ed with my name and address, and perfect- 
ly familiar with Grace’s papers and Grace’s 
affairs. These things are a puzzle to a 
person of my average intelligence. Can 
your clever friend, the doctor, account for 
them ?” 

“Shall I tell you what he said when I saw 
him this morning ?” 

“Will it take long ?” 

“Tt will take about a minute.” 

“You agreeably surprise me. Go on.” 

“You want to know how she gained her 
knowledge of your name and of Miss Roseber- 
ry’s affairs,” Julian resumed. “The doctor 
says in one of two ways. Either Miss Rose- 
berry must have spoken of you and of her 


: own affairs, while she and the stranger were 

together in the French cottage ; or the stran- 

| ger must have obtained access privately to 

; Miss Roseberry’s papers. Do you agree so 
Bat far?” 


Lady Janet began to feel interested for 
the first time. 

“Perfectly,” she said. “TI have no doubt 
Grace rashly talked of matters which an old- 
er and wiser person would have kept to her- 
self.” 

“Very good. Do you also agree that the 
last idea in the woman’s mind when she was 
struck by the shell might have been (quite 
probably) the idea of Miss Roseberry’s iden- 
tity and Miss Roseberry’s affairs? You think 
it likely enough? Well, what happens after 
that? The wounded woman is brought to 
life by an operation, and she becomes de- 
lirious in the hospital at Mannheim. Dur- 
ing her delirium the idea of Miss Roseber- 
ry’s identity ferments in her brain, and as- 
sumes its present perverted form. In that 
form it still remains. As a necessary con- 
sequence, she persists in reversing the two 
identities. She says she is Miss Roseberry, 
and declares Miss Roseberry to be Mercy 
Merrick. There is the doctor’s explanation. 
What do you think of it ?” 

“Very ingenious, I dare say. The doctor 
doesn’t quite satisfy me, however, for all 
that. I think—” 

What Lady Janet thought was not des- 
tined to be expressed. She suddenly checked 
herself, and held up her hand for the second 
time. 

“ Another objection ?” inquired Julian. 

“Hold your tongue!” cried the old lady. 
“Tf you say a word more I shall lose it 
again.” 

“Lose what, aunt ?” 

“What I wanted to say to you ages ago. 
I have got it back again—it begins with a 
question. (No more of the doctor—I have 
had enough of him!) Where is she—your 
pitiable lady, my crazy wretch—where is she 
now? Still in London ?” 

“Yeu? 

* And still at large ?” 

“Still with the landlady, at her lodgings.” 

“Very well. Now answer me this! 
What is to prevent her from making anoth- 
er attempt to force her way (or steal her 
way) into my house? How am I to protect 
Grace, how am I to protect myself, if she 
comes here again ?” 

“Ts that really what you wished to speak 
to me about ?” 

“That, and nothing else.” 


They were both too deeply interested in 
the subject of their conversation to look to- 


| ward the conservatory, and to notice the ap- 


pearance at that moment of a distant gen- 
tleman among the plants and flowers, who 
had made his way in from the garden out- 
side, Advancing noiselessly on the soft 
Indian matting, the gentleman ere long re- 
vealed himself under the form and features 
of Horace Holmecroft. Before entering the 


dining-room he paused, fixing his eyes in- 





quisitively on the back of Lady Janet’s vis- 
itor—the back being all that he could see in 
the position he then occupied. After a pause 
of an instant the visitor spoke, and further 
uncertainty was at once at an end. Horace, 
nevertheless, made no movement to. enter 
the room. He had his own jealous distrust 
of what Julian might be tempted to say at 
a private interview with his aunt; and he 
waited a little longer on the chance that his 
doubts might be verified. 

“Neither you nor Miss Roseberry need 
any protection from the poor deluded creat- 
ure,” Julian went on. 


“Thave gained great 
influence over her 


and I have satisfied her 
that it is useless to present herself here 
again.” 

“JT beg your pardon,” interposed Horace, 
speaking from the conservatory door. ‘“ You 
have done nothing of the sort.” 

(He had heard enough to satisfy him that 
the talk was not taking the direction which 
his suspicions had anticipated. And, as an 
additional incentive to show himself, a hap- 
py chance had now offered him the oppor- 
tunity of putting Julian in the wrong.) 

“Good Heavens, Horace !” exclaimed Lady 
Janet. “Where do you come from? And 
what do you mean ?” 

“T heard at the lodge that your ladyship 
and Grace had returned last night. And I 
came in at once, without troubling the sery- 
ants, by the shortest way.” He turned to 
Julian next. ‘The woman you were speak- 
ing of just now,” he proceeded, “has been 
here again already —in Lady Janet’s ab- 
sence.” 

Lady Janet immediately looked at her 
nephew. Julian reassured her by a gesture. 

“Impossible,” he said. ‘There must be 
some mistake.” 

“There is no mistake,” Horace rejoined. 
“T am repeating what I have just heard 
from the lodge-keeper himself. He hesita- 
ted to mention it to Lady Janet for fear of 
alarming her. Only three days since this 
person had the audacity to ask him for her 
ladyship’s address at the sea-side. Of course 
he refused to give it.” 

“You hear that, Julian ?” said Lady Janet. 

No signs of anger or mortification escaped 
Julian. The expression in his face at that 
moment was an expression of sincere dis- 
tress. 

“Pray don’t alarm yourself,” he said to 
his aunt, in his quietest tones. “If she at- 
tempts to annoy you or Miss Roseberry again, 
I have it in my power to stop her instantly.” 

“ How ?” asked Lady Janet. 

“ How, indeed!” echoed Horace. “If we 
give her in charge to the police, we shall be- 
come the subject of a public scandal.” 

“T have managed to avoid all danger of 
scandal,” Julian answered; the expression 
of distress in his face becoming more and 
more marked while he spoke. “Before I 
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called here to-day I had a private consulta- 
tion with the magistrate of the district, and 
I have made certain arrangements at the 
police station close by. On receipt of my 
card, an experienced man, in plain clothes, 
will present himself at any address that I 
indicate, and will take her quietly away. 
The magistrate will hear the charge in his 
private room, and will examine the evidence 
which I can produce, showing that she is 
not accountable for her actions. The proper 
medical officer will report officially on the 
ease, and the law will place her under the 
necessary restraint.” 

Lady Janet and Horace looked at each 
other in amazement. Julian was, in their 
opinion, the last man on earth to take the 
course—at once sensible and severe—which 
Julian had actually adopted. Lady Janet 
insisted on an explanation. 

“Why do I hear of this now for the first 
time?” she asked. ‘‘Why did you not tell 
me you had taken these precautions before ?” 

Julian answered frankly and sadly. 

“ Because I hoped, aunt, that there would 
be no necessity for proceeding to extremi- 
ties. You now force me to acknowledge 
that the lawyer and the doctor (both of 
whom I have seen this morning) think, as 
you do, that she is not to be trusted. It 
was at their suggestion entirely that I went 
to the magistrate. They put it to me 
whether the result of my inquiries abroad 
unsatisfactory as it may have been in other 
respects—did not strengthen the conclusion 
that the poor woman’s mind is deranged. I 
felt compelled in common honesty to admit 
that it was so. Having owned this, I was 
bound to take such precautions as the law- 
yer and the doctor thought necessary. I 
have done my duty—sorely against my own 
will. It is weak of me, I dare say; but I 
can not bear the thought of treating this 
afflicted creature harshly. Her delusion is 
so hopeless! her situation is such a pitiable 
one!” 

His voice faltered. He turned away ab- 
ruptly and took up his hat. Lady Janet 
followed him, and spoke to him at the door. 
Horace smiled satirically, and went to warm 
himself at the fire. 

“ Are you going away, Julian ?” 

“Tam only going to the lodge-keeper. I 
want to give him a word of warning in case 
of his seeing her again.” 

“You will come back here?” (Lady Jan- 
et lowered her voice toa whisper.) “ There 
is really a reason, Julian, for your not leay- 
ing the house now.” 

“T promise not to go away, aunt, until I 
have provided for your security. If you, or 
your adopted daughter, are alarmed by an- 
other intrusion, I give you my word of hon- 
or my ecard shall go to the police station, 
however painfully I may feel it myself.” 
(He, too, lowered his voice at the next 
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words.) “In the mean time, remember what | 
I confessed to you while we were alone. 
For my sake, let me see as little of Miss 
Roseberry as possible. Shall I find you in 
this room when I come back ?” 

“Yes.” 

* Alone ?” 

He laid a strong emphasis, of look as well 
as of tone,on that one word. Lady Janet 
understood what the emphasis meant. 

“Are you really,” she whispered, “as 
much in love with Grace as that ?” 

Julian laid one hand on his aunt’s arm, 
and pointed with the other to Horace 
standing with his back to them, warring 
his feet on the fender. 

“Well ?” said Lady Janet. 

“Well,” said Julian, with a smile on his 
lip and a tear in his eye, “I never envied 
any man as I envy him!” 

With those words he left the room. 


—_—_—_—_-—__—— 


CHAPTER XV. 
A WOMAN'S REMORSE. 


HAVING warmed his feet to his own en- 
tire satisfaction, Horace turned round from 
the fire-place, and discovered that he and 
Lady Janet were alone. 

“Can I see Grace ?” he asked. 

The easy tone in which he put the ques- 
tion—a tone, as it were, of proprietorship 
in “Grace”—jarred on Lady Janet at the 
moment. For the first time in her life she 
found herself comparing Horace with Julian 
—to Horace’s disadvantage. He was rich; 
he was a gentleman of ancient lineage; he 
bore an unblemished character. But who 
had the strong brain? who had the great 
heart? Which was the Man of the two? 


“Nobody can see her,” answered Lady | 


Janet. “Not even you!” 

The tone of the reply was sharp, with a 
dash of irony in it. But where is the mod- 
ern young man, possessed of health and an 
independent income, who is capable of un- 
derstanding that irony can be presumptuous 
enough to address itself to him? Horace 
(with perfect politeness) declined to con- 
sider himself answered. 

“Does your ladyship mean that Miss 
Roseberry is in bed ?” he asked. 

“T mean that Miss Roseberry is in her 
room. I mean that I have twice tried to 
persuade Miss Roseberry to dress and come 
down stairs, and tried in vain. I mean that 
what Miss Roseberry refuses to do for Me, 
she is not likely to do for You—” 

How many more meanings of her own 
Lady Janet might have gone on enumera- 
ting, it is not easy to calculate. At her third 


sentence a sound in the library caught her | 


ear through the incompletely closed door, 
and suspended the next words on her lips. 
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Horace heard it also. It was the rustling 
sound (traveling nearer and nearer over the 
library carpet) of a silken dress. 

(In the interval while a coming event re- 
mains in a state of uncertainty, what is it 
the inevitable tendency of every English- 
man under thirty to do? His inevitable 
tendency is to ask somebody to bet on the 
event. He can no more resist it than he 
can resist lifting his stick or his umbrella, 
in the absence of a gun, and pretending to 
shoot if a bird flies by him while he is out 
for a walk.) 

“ What will your ladyship bet that this is 
not Grace ?” cried Horace. 

Her ladyship took no notice of the pro- 
posal; her attention remained fixed on the 
library door. The rustling sound stopped 
for a moment. The door was softly pushed 
open. The false Grace Roseberry entered 
the room. 

Horace advanced to meet her, opened his 


| lips to speak, and stopped—struck dumb by 


the change in his aftianced wife since he 
had seen her last. Some terrible oppression 


seemed to have crushed her. It was as if 


| she had actually shrunk in height as well as 


in substance. She walked more slowly than 
usual; she spoke more rarely than usual, and 
in a lower tone. To those who had seen her 
before the fatal visit of the stranger from 


| Mannheim, it was the wreck of the woman 


that now appeared, instead of the woman 
herself. And yet there was the old charm 


| still surviving through it all; the grandeur 


of the head and eyes, the delicate symmetry 
of the features, the unsought grace of every 
movement—in a word, the unconquerable 
beauty which suffering can not destroy, and 
which time itself is powerless to wear out. 

Lady Janet advanced, and took her with 
hearty kindness by both hands. 

“My dear child, welcome among us again! 
You have come down stairs to please me?” 

She bent her head in silent acknowledg- 
ment that it was so. Lady Janet pointed 
to Horace: “Here is somebody who has been 
longing to see you, Grace.” 

She never looked up; she stood submis- 
sive, her eyes fixed on a little basket of col- 
ored wools which hung on herarm. “Thank 
you, Lady Janet,” she said, faintly. ‘Thank 
you, Horace.” 

Horace placed her arm in his, and led her 
to the sofa. She shivered as she took her 
seat, and looked round her. It was the first 
time she had seen the dining-room since the 
day when she had found herself face to face 
with the dead-alive. 

“Why do you come here, my love ?” asked 
Lady Janet. “The drawing-room would 
have been a warmer and a pleasanter place 
for you.” 

“T saw a carriage at the front-door. I 
was afraid of meeting with visitors in the 
drawing-room.” 


As she made that reply, the servant came 
in, and announced the visitors’ names. Lady 
Janet sighed wearily. ‘“‘I must go and get 
rid of them,” she said, resigning herself to 
circumstances. ‘ What will you do, Grace ?” 

“T will stay here, if you please.” 

“T will keep her company,” added Horace. 

Lady Janet hesitated. She had promised 
to see her nephew in the dining-room on his 
return to the house—and to see him alone. 
Would there be time enough to get rid of 
the visitors and to establish her adopted 
daughter in the empty drawing-room before 
Julian appeared? It was ten minutes’ walk 
to the lodge, and he had to make the gate- 
keeper understand his instructions. Lady 
Janet decided that she had time enough at 
her disposal. She nodded kindly to Mercy, 
and left her alone with her lover. 

Horace seated himself in the vacant place 
on the sofa. So far as it was in his nature 
to devote himself to any one he was devoted 
to Mercy. “T am grieved to see how you 
have suffered,” he said, with honest distress 
in his face as he looked at her. ‘ Try to for- 
get what has happened.” 

“T am trying to forget. 
it much?” 

“My darling, it is too contemptible to 
be thought of.” 

She placed her work-basket on her lap. 
Her wasfed fingers began absently sorting 
the wools inside. 


Do you think of 


“Have you seen Mr. Julian Gray?” she} 
asked, suddenly. 

“Yo.” 

“ What does he say about it ?” 
ed at Horace for the first time, steadily scru- 
tinizing his face. Horace took refuge in 
prevarication. 

“T really haven’t asked for Julian’s opin- 
ion,” he said. 

She looked down again, with a sigh, at the 
basket on her lap—considered a little—and 
tried him once more. 

“Why has Mr. Julian Gray not been here 
for a whole week ?” she went on. “The serv- 
ants say he has been abroad. Is that true ?” 

It was useless to deny it. Horace admit- 
ted that the servants were right. 

Her fingers suddenly stopped at their rest- 
less work among the wools; her breath quick- 
ened perceptibly. What had Julian Gray | 
been doing abroad? Had he been making 
inquiries? Did he alone, of all the people 
who saw that terrible meeting, suspect her ? | 
Yes! His was the finer intelligence; his 
was a clergyman’s (a London clergyman’s) 
experience of frauds and deceptions, and of 
the women who were guilty of them. Not 
a doubt of it now! Julian suspected her. 

““When does he come back?” she asked, | 
in tones so low that Horace could barely hear 
her. 

“ He has come back already. He returned | 
last night.” 


She look- 
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A faint shade of color stole slowly over 
the pallor of her face. She suddenly put her 
basket away, and clasped her hands together 
to quiet the trembling of them, before she 
asked her next question. 

“* Where is She paused to steady her 
voice. ‘* Where is the person,” she resumed, 
“who came here and frightened me ?” 

Horace hastened to reassure her. “ The 
person will not come again,” he said. “ Don’t 
talk of her! Don’t think of her!” 

She shook her head. ‘ There is something 
I want to know,” she persisted. “How did 
Mr. Julian Gray become acquainted with 
her ?” 

This was easily answered. Horace men- 
tioned the consul at Mannheim, and the let- 
ter of introduction. She listened eagerly, 
and said her next words in a louder, firmer 
tone. 

“She was quite a stranger, then, to Mr. 
Julian Gray—before that ?” 

“ Quite a stranger,” Horace replied. 
more questions—not another word about 
her, Grace! I forbid the subject. Come, 
my own love!” he said, taking her hand and 
bending over her tenderly, “rally your spir- 
its! We are young—we love each other— 
now is our time to be happy!” 

Her hand turned suddenly cold, and trem- 
bled in his. Her head sank with a helpless 
weariness on her breast. Horace rose in 


“ No 


| alarm. 


“You are cold—you are faint,” he said. 


| “Let me get you a glass of wine!—let me 
mend the fire!” 
The decanters were still on the luncheon- 


table. Horace insisted on her drinking some 
port-wine. She barely took half the con- 
tents of the wine-glass. Even that little 
told on her sensitive organization ; it roused 
her sinking energies of body and mind. 
After watching her anxiously, without at- 
tracting her notice, Horace left her again to 
the other end of the 
room. Her eyes followed him slowly with 
a hard and tearless despair. “Rally your 
spirits,” she repeated to herself in a whisper. 
“My spirits! O God!’ She looked round 
her at the luxury and beauty of the room, as 
those look who take their leave of familiar 
scenes. The moment after, her eyes sank, 
and rested on the rich dress that she wore— 
a gift from Lady Janet. She thought of the 
past; she thought of the future. Was the 
time near when she would be back again in 
the Refuge, or back again in the streets? 

she who had been Lady Janet’s adopted 
daughter, and Horace Holmcroft’s betrothed 


| wife! A sudden frenzy of recklessness seized 
{on her as she thought of the coming end. 


Horace was right! 
its? 


Why not rally her spir- 
Why not make the most of her time? 


| The last hours of her life in that house were 


at hand. Why not enjoy her stolen position 
while she could? ‘“ Adventuress!” whispered 
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the mocking spirit within her, “be true to 
your character. Away with your remorse! 
Remorse is the luxury of an honest woman.” 
She caught up her basket of wools, inspired 
by a new idea. “Ring the bell!” she cried 
out to Horace at the fire-place. 

He looked round in wonder. The sound 
of her voice was so completely altered that 
he almost fancied there must have been an- 
other woman in the room. 

“Ring the bell!” she repeated. “TI have 
left my work up stairs. If you want me to 
be in good spirits, I must have my work.” 

Still looking at her, Horace put his hand 
mechanically to the bell and rang. One of 
the men-servants came in. 

“Go up stairs and ask my maid for my 
work,” she said, sharply. Even the man was 
taken by surprise: it was her habit to speak 
to the servants with a gentleness and con- 
sideration which had long since won all their 
hearts. ‘Do you hear me?” she asked, im- 
patiently. The servant bowed, and went out 
on his errand. She turned to Horace with 
flashing eyes and fevered cheeks. 

“What a comfort it is,” she said, “to be- 
long to the upper classes! A poor woman 
has no maid to dress her, and no footman to 
send up stairs. Is life worth having, Hor- 
ace, on less than five thousand a year?” 

The servant returned with a strip of em- 
broidery. She took it with an insolent 
grace, and told him to bring her a footstool. 
The man obeyed. She tossed the embroid- 
ery away from her on the sofa. “On second 
thoughts, I don’t care about my work,” she 
said. “ Take it up stairs again.” The per- 
fectly trained servant, marveling privately, 
obeyed once more. Horace, in silent aston- 
ishment, advanced to the sofa to observe her 
more nearly. “How grave you look!” she 
exclaimed, with an air of flippant unconcern. | 
“You don’t approve of my sitting idle, per- 
haps? Anything to please you! Jhaven’t 
got to go up and down stairs. Ring the bell | 
again.” 

“My dear Grace,” Horace remonstrated, 
gravely, “‘ you are quite mistaken. I never | 
even thought of your work.” | 

“Never mind; it’s inconsistent to send 
for my work, and then send it away again. | 
Ring the bell.” 

Horace looked at her without moving. 
“Grace!” he said, “ what has come to you ?” 

* How should I know ?” she retorted, care- 
lessly. ‘ Didn’t you tell me to rally my spir- 
its? Will you ring the bell, or must I?” 

Horace submitted. He frowned as he | 
walked back to the bell. He was one of the 
many people who instinctively resent any 
thing that is new to them. This strange | 
outbreak was quite new to him. For the 
first time in his life he felt sympathy for a 
servant, when the much-enduring man ap- 
peared once more. | 

“Bring my work back; I have changed | 


sisted. 


|me,” she said, abruptly. 
/one time, that she would think me hardly 


my mind.” With that brief explanation she 
reclined luxuriously on the soft sofa-cush- 
ions, swinging one of her balls of wool to 
and fro above her head, and looking at it 
lazily as she lay back. ‘I have a remark 
to make, Horace,” she went on, when the 
door had closed on her messenger. “It is 
only people in our rank of life who get good 
servants. Did you notice? Nothing upsets 
that man’s temper. A servant in a poor 
family would have been impudent; a maid- 
of-all-work would have wondered when | 


| Was going to know my own mind.” The 


man returned with the embroidery. This 
time she received him graciously; she dis- 
missed him with her thanks. “Have you 
seen your mother lately, Horace ?” she asked, 
suddenly sitting up and busying herself with 
her work. 

“T saw her yesterday,” Horace answered. 

“She understands, I hope, that I am not 
well enough to call on her? She is not of- 
fended with me ?” 

Horace recovered his serenity. The def- 
erence to his mother implied in Mercy’s 
questions gently flattered his self-esteem. 
He resumed his place on the sofa. 

“ Offended with you!” he answered, smil- 
ing. “My dear Grace, she sends you her 
love. And, more than that, she has a wed- 
ding present for you.” 

Mercy became absorbed in her work; she 
stooped close over the embroidery—so close 
that Horace could not see her face. ‘Do 
you know what the present is?” she asked, 
in lowered tones, speaking absently. 

“No. I only know it is waiting for you. 
Shall I go and get it to-day ?” 

She neither accepted nor refused the pro- 
posal—she went on with her work more in- 
dustriously than ever. 

“There is plenty of time,” Horace per- 
“T can go before dinner.” 

Still she took no notice: still she never 
looked up. ‘ Your mother is very kind to 

/ “T was afraid, at 


good enough to be your wife.” 

Horace laughed indulgently: his self-es- 
teem was more gently flattered than ever. 

“Absurd!” he exclaimed. “My darling, 
you are connected with Lady Janet Roy. 
Your family is almost as good as ours.” 

“ Almost?” she repeated. “Only almost ?” 

The momentary levity of expression van- 
ished from Horace’s face. The family ques- 
tion was far too serious a question to be 
lightly treated. A becoming shadow of so- 
lemnity stole over his manner. He looked 


,as if it was Sunday, and he was just step- 


ping into church. 

“Tn our family,” he said, “ we trace back 
—by my father, to the Saxons ; by my moth- 
er, to the Normans. Lady Janet’s family is 
an old family—on her side only.” 

Mercy dropped her embroidery, and looked 
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Hor: we ‘full in the face. She, too, attached 
no common importance to what she had next 
to say. 

“Tf I had not been connected with Lady 
Janet,” she began, “ would you ever have 
thought of marrying me ?” 

“My love! what is the use of asking? 
You are connected with Lady Janet.” 

She refused to let him escape answerin 
her in that way. 

“Suppose I had not been connected with 
Lady Janet,” she persisted. ‘Suppose I had 
only been a good girl, with nothing but my 
own merits to speak for me. What would 
your mother have said then ?” 

Horace still parried the question 
find the point of it pressed home on him once 
more. 

“Why do you ask ?” 

“T ask to 
“Would your 


a 
> 


he said. 
answered,” she rejoined. 
mother have liked you to 


be 


marry a poor girl, of no family—with noth- 


ing but her own virtues to speak for her?” 


Horace was fairly pressed back to the} 


wall. 

“Tf you must know,” he replied, “my 
mother would have refused to sanction such 
a marriage as that.” 


“No matter how good the girl might have | 


been ?” 

There was 
threatening—in her tone. Horace was an- 
noyed—and he showed it when he spoke. 

“My mother would have respected the 
girl, without ceasing to respect herself,” he | 
said. ‘*My mother would have remembered 
what was due to the family name.” 

“ And she would have said, No?” 

“She would have said, No.” 

“ Ah!” 

There was an under-tone of angry con- 
tempt in the exclamation which made Hor- 
ace start. ‘ What is the matter?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” she answered, and took up her 
embroidery again. There he sat at her side, 
anxiously looking at her—his hope in the 
future centred in his marriage! 
more, if she chose, she might enter that an- 
cient family, of which he had spoken so 
proudly, as his wife. “Oh!” she thought, 
“if I didn’t love him! if I had only his mer- 
ciless mother to think of!” 


something 


Uneasily conscious of some estrangement 
between them, Horace spoke again. ‘“ Sure- | 


ly I have not offended you?” he said. 
She turned toward him once more. 
work dropped unheeded on her lap. 
grand eyes softened into tenderness. 
smile trembled 


The 
Her 
A 


der. All the beauty of her voice lent 
charm to the next words that she said to 
him. The woman’s heart hungered in its 
misery for the comfort that could only come 
from his lips. 

“You would have loved me, Horace— 
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—only to | 


defiant — almost | 


In a week | 


sadly on her delicate lips. | 
She laid one hand caressingly on his shoul- | 
its 
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without stopping to think of the 
name ? 

the family name again! How strangely 
she persisted in coming back to that! Hor- 
|} ace looked at her without answering, trying 
vainly to fathom what was passing in her 
mind. 
She 


family 


took his hand, and wrung it hard 
as if she would wring the answer out of him 
in that way. 

“ You would 
peated. 

The double spell of her voice and her touch 
was on him. He answered, warmly, ‘ Under 
any circumstanees! under any name!” 

She put one arm round his neck, and fixed 
her eyes on his. “Is that true?” she asked. 

“True as the heaven above us!” 

She drank in those few commonplace 
words with a greedy delight. She forced 
| him to repeat them in a new form. 
“No matter who I might have been ? 
myself - 


have loved me?” she re- 


For 
alone ? 
“ For yourself alone.” 

She threw both arms round him, and laid 
jher head passionately on his breast. “I 
| love you! I love you!! I love you!!!” Her 
with hysterical vehemence at 
each repetition of the words—then sudden- 
| ly sank to a low hoarse cry of rage and de- 
spair. The sense of her true position toward 
him revealed itself in all its horror as the 
| confession of her love escaped her lips. Her 
| arms dropped from him; she flung herself 
back on the sofa-cushions, hiding her face in 
her hands. “Oh, leave me!” she moaned, 
faintly. go!” 

Horace tried to wind his arm round her, 
}and raise her. She started to her feet, and 
waved him back from her with a wild action 
| of her hands, as if she was frightened of him. 
| “ The wedding present!” she cried, seizing 
| the first pretext that occurred to her. “ You 
offered to bring me your mother’s present. 
I am dying to see what it is. Go and get 
er 

Horace tried to compose her. He might 
| as well have tried to compose the winds and 

the sea. 

“Go!” she repeated, pressing one clinched 
hand on her bosom. “I am not well. Talk- 
ing excites me—I am hysterical; I shall be 
better alone. Get me the present. Go!” 

“Shall I send Lady Janet? Shall I ring 
| for your maid ?” 

“Send for nobody! ring for nobody! 
you love me—leave me here by myself! 
me instantly !” 

I shall see you when I come back ?” 

“Yes! yes!” 

There was no alternative but to obey her. 
Unwillingly and forebodingly, Horace left 
the room. 

She drew a deep breath of relief, and 
| dropped into the nearest chair. If Horace 
had staid a moment longer—she felt it, she 


voice rose 


“Go! 


If 


leave 
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knew it—her head would have given way; ! 
she would have burst out before him with 
the terrible truth. “Oh!” she thought, 
pressing her cold hands on her burning eyes, 
“if I could only ery, now there is nobody to 
see me!” 

The room was empty: she had every rea- 
And 
yet at that very moment there were ears 
that listened—there were eyes waiting to 
her. 

Little by little the door behind her which 
faced the library and led into the billiard- 
room was opened noiselessly from without, 
by an inch at atime. As the opening was 
enlarged a hand in a black glove, an arm in 
a black sleeve, appeared, guiding the move- 
ment of the door. An interval of a moment 


son for concluding that she was alone. 


seo 


passed, and the worn white face of Grace 
Roseberry showed itself stealthily, looking 
into the dining-room. 

Her eyes brightened with vindictive pleas- 





ure as they discovered Mercy sitting alone 
at the farther end of the room. Inch by 
inch she opened the door more widely, took 
one step forward, and checked herself. A 
sound, just audible at the far end of the con- 
servatory, had caught her ear. 

She listened—satisfied herself that she 
was not mistaken—and drawing back with 


| a frown of displeasure, softly closed the door 


again, so as to. hide herself from view. The 
sound that had disturbed her was the dis- 
tant murmur of men’s voices (apparently 
two in number) talking together in lowered 
tones, at the garden entrance to the con- 
servatory. 

Who were the men? and what would they 
do next? They might do one of two things: 


| they might enter the drawing-room, or they 


might withdraw again by way of the gar- 
den. Kneeling behind the door, with her 


| ear at the key-hole, Grace Roseberry waited 


the event. 





Chitu’s €& 


N the beautiful November Sunday morning | 
when the whole country knew that Boston 
was burning, and the telegraph from time to 
time announced merely ‘‘ The fire still rages,” 
there was a universal feeling of awe, as the ca- 
lamity of Chicago was recalled, and every body 
asked, ‘‘ Will New York suffer next?” There 
was the feeling of fate which attends every great 
calamity ; and it was certainly a very reasonable 
feeling, under the circumstances, for it was not 
a vague wonder, but a distinct consciousness 
that granite and iron are not more wisely com- 
bined in buildings in New York than they were 
in Boston or Chicago, and that energetic and 
skillful as its Fire Department may be, it was no 
more so than the forces of its sister cities, and 
if they were bafiled, the department in New York 
could not expect to triumph. 

In great fires and tragical shipwrecks with what 
haughty disdain the elements that we proudly 
claim to have subdued to our service reassert’ 
their power! Like a tiger long tamed that tastes 
blood and suddenly rends its keeper, the fire 
that we have made our slave swiftly masters us. 
The spectacle in Boston, as it was described at 
the time, was most impressive. The fire be- 
gan in the new business centre of the city, 
which was very imposing from the solidity of 
the stores and the great space they covered. 
As you came from State Street into Winthrop 
Square, it seemed a city hewn out of granite, 
and as durable as the everlasting hills. Upon 
every side were the lofty palaces of trade, mo- 
notonously magnificent, piled together with an 
almost conscious pride of prosperity. There is 
no business section in any other city of the coun- 
try which is so striking as that which was de- 
stroyed in Boston. The fire began. The horse 
disease had not passed, and the engines were 
not quickly brought. Presently the blast of 
sparks and a rising gale so scattered the fire 
that huge buildings broke into flame upon every 


ay Chair. 


hand, and to the universal consternation it was 
plain that the fire was uncontrollable. 

Then the sense of a vast and undefined calam- 
ity, increasing, boundless, seized the popular 
mind. Against the roaring storm of flame and 


; smoke and its inexorable heat all the appliances 


of fire-engines and human effort were as trivial 
and feeble as dams and fence’ against a madly 
swelling ocean. Those solid stone warehouses, 
those defiant cliffs of granite, as they seemed, 
melted as in primeval heat. The bells rang an 
alarm to a city already alert with apprehension. 
Upon the roofs and heights thousands of people 
were standing gazing upon the awfulscene. ‘The 
adjacent towns were raised, and their popula- 
tion and means of succor poured into the seem- 
ingly doomed city. The bells rang in towns 
far away. In Providence, forty miles distant, 
an alarm was struck as for a neighboring fire. 
In Portsmouth the glare upon the midnight sky 
was visible. From Portland fire-companies with 
their engines hastened by train; and from Worces- 
ter, forty-five miles off, the cars bearing men and 
machines ran in fifty-five minutes. And to points 
farther away, over the whole continent to the 
shores of the Pacific, the terrible news was in- 
stantly and silently borne, and the whole coun- 
try awaited in sorrowful sympathy the fate of 
Boston. 

For of all American cities it is the most his- 
toric, and to no other, as Mr. Beecher well said 
in his sermon while the fire was still burning, 
does the country owe so much. It is not size, it 
is quality, that makes strength. Athens was 
never a huge city like London or Paris, and 
Greece was not a great territory. But in how 
much that is best they are our masters to-day! 
Faneuil Hall, the old State House, the Old South ; 
State Street, in which was the massacre ; Christ 
Church, from whose spire glittered the little lan- 
tern that Paul Revere saw, and, seeing, galloped 
off into the night and summoned America—these 








are not the treasures of Boston alone: that city 
is only the guardian of the national jewels. And 
all these, except the church, were threatened by 
the fire. ‘here were other interesting sites, but 
the buildings that made them so were long since 

‘There were the birth-place of Franklin 
and the church of Channing, the old Roman 
Catholic Cathedral and the Federal Street The- 


rone 


atre—the ground upon which they stood was’ 


swept by the fire. And when it was plain 
that nothing but counter-destruction would stay 
the desolation, General Benham came up from 
the fort in the harbor With troops and powder ; 
building after building was blown up, and at the 
end of twenty hours the fury of the flames was 
checked. But the fire had wasted an area tom- 
puted at seventy acres, with a loss ot property es- 
timated at one hundred millions of dollars 

But neither the extent and suddenness of the 
calamity, nor the appalling spectacle itself, dis- 
mayed the steady heart of Boston. While the 
fire was still burning a meeting of energetic citi- 
zens was held, and a committee of men in whom 
the city confided was appointed to provide for 
pressing necessities of every kind. At a distance 
there was a feeling of satisfaction that the fire 
had been mainly confined to great stores and 
warehouses, and had not, as in Chicago, destroy- 
ed vast areas of dwelling-houses, throwing the 
poor into the streets ; and some papers were glad 
that the loss fell chiefly upon rich men, who could 
easily endure and repair it. But in this view there 
was a great deal of illusion. Such losses, like 
heavy taxes, ultimately fall upon the poor. Thus 
the fire began in a hoop-skirt factory, which em- 
ploy ed one or two hundred persons, The next day 
they may have had a shelter, but they were with- 
out work or wages. In the same way the great 
business which was done in those noble ranges 
of stores gave employment to thousands of clerks 
of every kind, porters, draymen, char-women, and 
all of these also on Monday morning were with- 
out employment. They would much more will- 
ingly have seen their lodging destroyed than their 
occupation swept away. The destruction of such 
great houses of trade is the going down of the 
ship, and seamen as well as officers, the forecas- 
tle and the quarter-deck, are whelmed in a com- 
mon ruin. 

The only alleviation of this kind was that prod- 
ucts and not producing powers were destroyed. 
But even these were paralyzed, for it is capital 
which keeps so much of that power active, and 
the products represented capital. But it is a 
question of another kind in which we are all in- 
terested. How can such calamities be avoided ? 
The theories of ‘‘ fate” and of visitation of Provi- 
dence do not suffice. Providence will alway 8 visit 
those who disobey its plain laws. If we build 
solid granite houses six stories high, and cover 
them virtually with wood, and open sluices for 
draughts from the cellar to the roof, and provide 
fire-engines that can not throw water above the 
third or fourth stories, and depend upon horses 
to draw the engines, Providence has provided 
that when a careless boy scrapes a match in one 
of the buildings, or a live coal drops upon the 
floor, or sparks fly from a cigar, or lighted to- 
bacco falls from a pipe—seventy acres of those 
buildings shall be destroyed, and the loss shall be 
reckoned to be one hundred millions of dollars. 

Here is a cruel calamity. It is awful to con- 
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template. There is 
thrill with sympathy. 
no wonder. 


not a heart 
But th 


does not 

! » mystery, 
It was the harvest of the whirlwind 
from the wind that we had sown. And if New 
York is summoned to a similar harvest, it will 
be of her own sowing. One of the stateliest and 
most costly buildings in the city, in the very 
heart of its chief traflic, apparently elaborately 
finished in every point, and made to defy time, 
is covered with a Mansard-roof with wooden 
beams. No fire-engine can throw a stream of 
water upon it, and should the building be ex- 
posed to fire, it would shrivel like pasteboard. 
When a fire like that in Chieago or in Boston 
is fully kindled, nothing, of course, can with- 
stand it. The only effort must be to deprive it 
of fresh material. 
fore obviou 


Two suggestions are there- 
One is that, by reasonable care in 
building, the swift and unmanageable spreading 
of the fire be made impossible ; and the other is 
that business streets be made wider, and broken 
with frequent Beauty, health, and 
economy would be the result of reasonable care. 
It is not only our heroism to which such calami 
ties appeal. We have borne them, and shall 
bear again. But they appeal also to our science, 
to our skill, and to our common-sense. Is it 
really impossible for us to make buildings prac- 
tically fire-proof, either by construction or by a 
simple interior system of water-works, or by 
both combined ? 


squares. 


As voracious sea-monsters of 
old extorted from helpless cities upon the coast 
the annual tribute of some Andromeda, some 
lovely victim, do we mean to suffer the demon 
of fire periodically to eat out the heart of our 
great »s, and only wring our hands and be- 
wail a terri alamity ? 


Tue Sassafras Club, after a long vacation, 
held a very special meeting the other day, but no 
longer under the old tree, which has been cut 
down. 


The meeting was called upon occasion 
of the honor done to the club by the dedication 
to one of its members of one of the most delight- 
ful of recent books, Mr. Wilson Flagg’s ‘** Woods 
and By-Ways of New England.” It was for some 
reasons unfortunate that neither the author of 
the book nor the member in question was pres- 
ent. But for some reasons, also, it was fortu- 
nate, since it is not easy for modest people to 
praise others in their presence, nor is it agreea- 
ble for modest persons to be praised: and upon 
this occasion there was only praise. A copy of 
the new book, which is most tasteful in its ap- 
pearance, was laid upon the table; and the jour- 
nal of the club for that meeting shows that the 
chief business was the reading of copious extracts 
from the book, with expressions of sympathy and 
admiration, mingled with those of satisfaction 
that it should be dedicated to so pious a devotee 
of New England woods and by-ways as the as- 
sociate member of the Sassafras. 

The chairman remarked that in his opinion it 
was very timely to read what the author had to. 
say of the Indian summer ; ‘* and for the reason,” 
he said, ‘‘that the ‘patron’ of the book, as he 
would have been calied a hundred years ago in 
England, who is one of our most faithful [cheers ] 
and honorable [loud applause] and best-beloved 
{tremendous enthusiasm] members—I was say- 
ing,” continued the chairman, evidently confused 
by the acclamations, and totally forgetting what 
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he was saying—‘‘I mean that I was observing,” 
and he beamed vacantly at the club—*‘ oh yes, 
I was saying that our beloved patron—that is to 
say, member to whom the work is inscribed—has 
the best theory of the name Indian summer, as 
applied to this season, that I have ever heard.” 
He was interrupted by loud cries of ‘* What is it?” 
** What is it?’ to which the chairman replied by 
waving his hand, and saying that as the theory 
was inscribed at length upon the journal he would 
refrain from repeating it. He added that he 
called attention to Mr, Flagg’s theory, which he 
declared to be sad if true. 

A member asked that, before considering the 
new theory, the club should hear the description 
of the Indian summer from Longfellow’s ‘* Evan- 
geline,” which he proceeded to read: 





“Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed 

that beautiful season 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the summer 
of All-Saints! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light 
and the landscape 

Lay as if new created in all the freshness of child- 
hood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless 
heart of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in 
harmony blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in 
the farm-yards, 

Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing 
of pigeons— 

All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love; 
and the great sun 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden 
vapors around him ; 

While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and 
yellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering 
tree of the forest 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned 
with mantles and jewels.” 





The reading of the long, rolling lines laid a 
spell upon the club. In the eyes of the mem- 
bers the dreamy and magical light of the season 
seemed to shine, until the chairman read from 
Mr. Flagg’s book: ‘‘It may, after all, be only 
a myth, like the haleyon days of the ancients, 
the offspring of a tradition that originated with 
certain customs of the Indians, and which occa- 
sional days of fine weather in the autumn have 
served to perpetuate. It is certain that we have 
now in the Eastern States no regular coming of 
this delightful term of mildness and serenity, 
this smiling interruption of the melancholy days 
of autumn.” His theory is that the exquisite 
season described by the poets and by the earlier 
observers in the country has fled before civiliza- 
tion, and departed with the forest primeval which 
skirted the bay of Minas and Acadia, home of the 
happy. 

It was a phenomenon, he says, produced by 
unexplained circumstances attending the univers- 
ally wooded state of the country. It did not 
appear until November, nor until there had been 
sharp frosts. What philosophic explanation of 
it can we give? A great wood exhales through 
its foliage the moisture it draws from the earth, 
cooling it in proportion to the mass of foliage, 
while at the same time it shades the ground 
from the sun. Whatever checks this perspira- 
tion preserves the heat of the atmosphere by di- 
minishing the radiation of heat, which is slower 
in dry than in moist air. This is just what hap- 
pens when the first severe frosts of November 
lay bare in a few days the forest for thousands 





of miles. There is a sudden diminution of the 
moisture that had been emitted from the dense 
masses of foliage, for the evaporation from fallen 
leaves and herbage is very slight, and ceases after 
a few hours of sunshine. ‘he atmosphere, there- 
fore, is dry, the radiation of heat proportionally 
small, there is a sudden and universal accumu 
lation of heat, and summer seems to have re 
turned. This revived season is what we call the 
Indian summer, and in France the summer of 
St. Martin, and in the happy land of Acadia the 
summer of All-Saints. The reason of the last is 
evident, for the Ist of November is All-saints 
Day, and the 11th of November is Martinmas, 
the feast of St. Martin of ‘Tours—a saint of 
mild and even temper. But why is the soft 
season called Indian summer ? 

Dr. Freeman says that it was a season which 
was believed by the Indians to be the gift of their 
most revered deity, the god of the Southwest. 
And Dr, Lyman Foot is quoted by Mr. Flagg 
from the third volume of Silliman’s Journal as 
saying that ‘Sif you ask an Indian in the fall 
when he is going to his hunting-ground, he will 
tell you when the fall summer comes, or when 
the Great Spirit sends our fall summer, meaning 
the time in November which we call the Indian 
summer. And the Indians actually believe that 
the Great Spirit sends this mild season in No 
vember for their special benefit.” 

All this accords with the theory to which al- 
lusion has been made as that of the member of 
the club to whom Mr. Flagg dedicates his book, 
and which appears in the ‘‘ Sassafras Transac- 
tions,” fol. MCCCVL,, lib. 7026, and which, al- 
though the chairman overruled the reading, may 
be here stated to import that in late October, 
when the early colonists thought the winter had 
fairly set in, the Indians said, ‘‘ No, no; there 
will be summer yet.” And when the mild days 
came, Carver and Standish and the others said, 
remembering, ‘‘ Lo! the Indian summer!” 

In support of his theory of the disappearance 
of the season Mr. Flagg quotes Silliman’s Jow 
nal of forty years ago, which says that the ex- 
istence and duration of the Indian summer are 
connected with the great forests and uncultiva- 
ted lands of America, and summons the ‘‘ oldest 
of our inhabitants”—that invaluable and immor 
tal witness—to testify that its former duration 
was three or four weeks, while it had shrunk at 
the time of writing to a fitful term of ten or fif 
teen days. , 

The only question that appeared relevant after 
a full hearing of the evidence by the club was 
whether any member was inclined to stake the 
constancy and accuracy of his observation against 
those of the authorities that had been presented, 
and deny that the season is disappearing. No 
one seeming prepared for such a step, it was 
unanimously resolved that the Sassafras Club 
present to Mr. Flagg the thanks of all lovers and 
students of the woods and by-ways for his de- 
lightful treatise, with an expression of its pro- 
found satisfaction that the charactér of its asso- 
ciate member has been so publicly and properly 
recognized. 





We spoke last month of the arrival of Mr. 
Froude and Professor ‘Tyndall, and of the re- 
newed interest which their coming gives to the 
lecture platform. Both gentlemen began simul- 
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taneously, Mr. Froude in New York and Pro- 
fessor ‘Tyndall in and both have been 
the occasion of controversy. Professor Tyndall 
has been attacked for what is called his doubt of 
the efficacy of prayer, and Mr. Froude for his 
historical view of Ireland, and his appeal to 
America upon the subject. The dispute be- 
tween Professor Tyndall and his critics is not 
very precise or substantial. It is probably a 
matter of definitions. ‘The common and super- 
ficial theory of prayer implies that in the method 
of nature, or the divine laws for the government 
of the world, is included the particular requests 
of men: 14 other words, that rain-falls and re 
covery from illness depend in some degree upon 
human emotion, and not upon what is called law, 
which would be the same in its operation, so far 
as mere natural phenomena are concerned, if the 
human race should disappear. The common 
theory assumes that the effect of prayer is ob- 
jective, and not subjective: in other words, that 
it affects events, and not our relation to them— 
that it stays the blow, instead of resigning us to 
the effects of the blow. 

Thus Emilio, the brother of the famous Olym- 
pia Morata, fell one day from a high window 
upon a pile of rough stones. He was not seri- 
ously injured, and Olympia in writing of the ac- 
cident said that it had happened ‘‘ that we might 
know by experience that God hath given order 
to his angels to bear up his sons in their hands.” 
Her biographer naturally asks whether she sup- 
posed that all who fell from high windows and 
did break their bones ‘‘to be none of God’s 
own,” and if her theory of the occurrences of 
life was that it is a constant succession of mira- 
cles, so that there is no reason to anticipate that 
similar causes will produce similar effects. ‘The 
divine laws for the government of the universe 
are those of omniscience. Should any thing less 
than omniscience ask that they be changed ? 
Professor Tyndall said, in substance, that if a 
man’s leg is broken, prayer will not set it; and 
if an artery be cut, prayer will not stanch the 
bleeding. It was a reproof of the gross and ma- 
terial view of a spiritual emotion, and it was 
grossly and materially criticised. 

Mr. Froude delivered his first lecture upon the 
Norman conquest of Ireland to a very large and 
most interested audience, which attended him 
with unabated attention to the end of the course. 
The evening after his first lecture Father Thomas 
3urke, an Irish Dominican friar, who has been 
lecturing and preaching in the country for some 
months, denaunced the bull of Pope Adrian au- 
thorizing the conquest of Ireland as ‘‘ a thunder- 
ing English lie,” and subsequently, in Jersey 
City, made another violent attack upon the state- 
ments of Mr. Froude. These were followed by 
a course of lectures at the Academy of Music, 
where Father Burke made a series of what may 
be called stump-speeches against Mr. Froude and 
his view of the Irish question. It is, perhaps, 
needless to say that an Irishman, addressing a 
New York audience 
upon the subject of Irish wrongs, who begins by 
describing a generally received historical fact as 
a thundering lie, is not a gentleman from whom 
the most dispassionate investigation and scholar- 
ly candor are to be expected. 

In his opening lecture Father Burke denied 
the authenticity of Adrian’s bull; denied the 
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validity of the copy in Rome, because it had n« 
date; and asserted, again, that if genuine it was of 
no force, because obtained under false pretenses 
of anarchy, which charge was alie. But Father 
Burke probably would not deny that the Pope 
claimed sovereignty of all islands, and that such 
a bull as that of Adrian was not unprecedented. 
A century before Henry produced his bull Will- 
iam the Conqueror had planted himself in En- 
gland; and it is a living scholar who is no par- 
tisan of Mr. Froude who says of the Irish con- 
quest: ‘* It was simply the sequel of the Norman 
conquest of England. In the Norman conquest 
of England Hildebrand, the soul of the pa- 
pacy, had been the partner of William. ‘The 
Pope had sent a ring and a consecrated banner 
to the faithful champion of Rome, who went 
forth not only to win a kingdom for himself and 
his followers, but to reduce the irregular and 
half-schismatie church of the Anglo-Saxons to 
the perfect obedience of the Holy See. The 
anathemas of the papacy against the accursed 
race who did not pay Peter's pence, who incest- 
uously confounded secular with spiritual juris- 
diction, and whose archbishops assumed the pall 
without the authority of Rome, went before the 
host of the Normans to victory at Hastings. In 
the same manner Adrian, by that bull which is 
the stumbling-block and despair of Catholic his- 
torians, granted Ireland to the king of orthodox 
England.” These are the words of Goldwin 
Smith, one of the most thorough and profound 
of English historical scholars ; and Father Burke 
can hardly hope to affect a candid American 
judgment upon facts by denouncing the story of 
the bull as a thundering lie. He will remember 


that he is not dealing with a parish or a congre 
gation of his Church, but with a people and the 
truth of history. 

But it is not upon any allegation that Treland 
is wholly guilty and England wholly innocent 


that Mr. Froude rests his case. He comes to 
us as an Englishman sincerely loving his coun- 
try, and wishing to do what he can to compose 
the long and tragical quarrel with Ireland. He 
believes that the great multitude of Irish in this 
country and the general character of our rela- 
tions with Ireland have given American opinion 
a weight in the island beyond that of any other 
people. He feels, therefore, that if the voice of 
America to-day should& declare that, whatever 
wrongs may have stained the past history of Ire- 
land, yet that under the circumstances, although 
not independent, which in the nature of things is 
impossible, with just and equal imperial laws just- 
ly and firmly administered, Ireland ought to unite 
cordially with England in a common destiny, 
much would be done to heal the sorrow. He 
therefore comes hoping to show two things: 
first, that the undeniable tragedy of Ireland is 
not due to England alone, but largely to the 
Irish themselves ; and secondly, that the English 
legislation of to-day for Ireland can not justly 
be condemned as harsh or hostile. 

As for Irish nationality, 
that it never existed; the country was conquered 
before there was any such sentiment as that 
which we mean by the word nationality. ‘This 
is not a justification of any thing, but a state- 
ment of fact. It disposes of the plea of a con- 
quered nationality. Father Burke, indeed, in 
his lecture upon Ireland as seen in its ruins, 
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f Ireland may be viewed from 
orary and from our own modern 
Undoubtedly in the twelfth century con- 
quest was universal, and by conquest civilization 
was advanced. ‘The Normans, whom Mr. Froude 
happily calls the organizing race, conquered Sici- 
ly, parts of Italy and France, and England, as they 
presently conquered Ireland. ‘There was ro pub- 
lic opinion in the world which condemned con- 
‘oak From that point, therefore, it is idle to 
against the invasion. What was then 
universal would not to-day be tolerated. When 
once conquered, whether in our modern judg- 
ment rightfully or wrongfully, the question of 
Ireland changed. As time advanced 

were new rights and new to be 
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Irish independence 
England, and that 
practically impossible without a 
gle. If such a struggle should 
the welfare of both countries and 
m at large be promoted? It will 
asserted. Ought England, then, peace- 
fully to relinquish Ireland, which would inevita- 
bly be allied with a rival nation? Would any 
nation in the world do it? And, under the cir- 
cumstanc ght nation to do i The 
Irish demand for independence is not patriotic 
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ART WORKS. 
eive from George Routledge and Sons 
handsome quartos, whose value de- 
10st entirely on their illustrations of 
and artists’ work. Of these the British 
School of Sculpture is the most striking. It re- 
produces in and in several instances with 
rare beauty, some of the principal works of such 
sculptors as Flaxman, Chantrey, Wyatt, Gibson, 
and others. The volume will be chiefly valu- 
able to artists and lovers of art, and will belong 
in the cabinet and the studio rather than on the 
parlor table, from which certain of its subjects 
and their treatment (‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,” for 
instance) exclude it The Gems of German Art 
illustrates by photographe some of the most im- 
portant works of the German school of painting 
It deserves its title. With a few exceptions the 
illustrations are gems, rieh in thought, often 
exquisite in treatment. The letterpress gives 
a brief account of the artists whose works are 
thus reproduced.—The volume which contains 
on steel, in nine large plates, the Pictures of 
harles Robert Leslie, R.A., we put first of the 
three volumes of illustrations of the works of 
great painters. We must assume that our read- 
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only 


it is now and chiefly ecclesiastical or relig- 
ious, 


The anarchy that would follow se paration, 
if not repressed by the intervention of Christen- 
dom, would end in an ecclesiastical despotism— 
the most woful fate that an enemy could wish the 
country of his foe. But the discussion of the sub- 
ject is desirable, and Mr. Froude's coming was 
most timely. For American opinion, not well- 
informed, has been naturally swayed by sympa- 
thy with the unfortunate, by the touching ap- 
peal of romance and song, by the hereditary 
jealousy of England, and latterly by the blus- 
ter of dem: wogues, 

Indeed, so long as the pathetic music of Mo 
melts the drawing-room to tears, and the tr 
ical incidents of Irish story are told in passion 
ate eloquence, and the cruelty of English laws is 
detailed with burning indignation, it is not easy 
candidly to consider the Irish question, Imag 
ination speaks, and ignorance fondly believes, 
It is not surprising that the priests in Ireland ave 
hostile to England, for the imposition of the An 
glican Church upon the country is truly ace: 
ed a wrong. But that church is now disestab- 
lished ; and the most candid and thoughtful ob- 
seryers believe that since independence is impos- 
sible, and dependence hopeless, and federation 
impracticable, union, honest, just, and equal, is 
the only solution of the problem. ‘To this end 
Mr. Froude’s effort directed; and Father 
Burke, recalling the long agony of Ireland, and 
full of zeal for his Church and race, does not de 
clare against it, but says that there can never be 
a cordial union until the English contempt for 
the Irish is eradicated, and that can be effected 
only by raising Ireland ** by home legislation to 
attain such a position as to command the respect 
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| ers are familiar with this artist. 
| our limits do not allow of a criticism upon them. 
| They are as well reproduced as they can be with- 
out color, and the volume will be a 
addition to any centre-table.—Murillo and the 
Spanish School of Painting, illustrated by fif- 
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handsome 


teen engravings on steel and nineteen on wood, 
and Pictures by Daniel Maclise, R.A., are print- 
ed, we judge, from old plates, or imperfectly 
printed. At all events, certain of the pictures 
lack that freshness of color and,contrast and 
that clearness of outline which characterize the 
best work, and which render the ‘* Gems of Ger- 
man Art” decidedly their superior. There is, 
nevertheless, wonderful beauty in some of the 
pictures in both volumes, as in Maclise’s ‘*‘ Ham- 
let,” which repays much study, and in the ‘St. 
Jerome” of Ribera, in the Spanish school. The 
| pictures in this latter volume include a consid- 
erable portion of ecclesiastical themes. Those 
of Maclise are miscellaneous, but of a high or- 
der, generally expressive of the deeper emotions ; 
while Leslie abounds in the humorous, thougl 
not in the farcical. 


NATURE ILLUSTRATED. 
Tuer: is a peculiar, an indescribable charm in 
| MIcHELET’s writings, and those who have read 
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‘¢The Bird” need no other introduction to The 
Mountain (T. Nelson and Sons). Phy 
ence seems to most minds barren and uninter- 
esting. ‘There is a soul in nature, but physics 
knows nothing about souls, and in truth hardly 
believes that they exist, because an inatomical 
examination does not detect their presence, nor 
even their chambers. The — of M. Miche- 
let’s writings lies in the fact that he recognizes 
this hidden soul-life of detesa which is to him 
more than organized matter, 
At the same time 
that superstition 
more sacred than 
» less in sympathy 


he 


ysical sci- 


more than 
he is entirely 
which regards a past 
modern truth. He is 
1y with modern science 
looks in nature for something which 
mere physical researches bs not disclose. If 
one wishes to know about the Alps and the Pyr- 
‘t of this work is de- 


enees, to which a large 

voted, he will doubtless find scientific works 
which will give him fuller information. If he 
wishes to make personal acquaintances of them, 
to know them as one knows a friend, not by 
analysis but by intercourse, he will scarcely find 
any one better qualified to introduce him than 
M. Michelet.—Somewhat similar in 
Madame Micuetet’s Nature; or, the 
Earth and Sea (T. Nelson and Sons). its 
companion volume, it is a handsome octavo of 
over 400 pages. The illustrations by Giacomelli, 
whose pencil added so much to the attractions of 
‘* The Bird,” and gave to the margins and small 
er pictures of Doré’s Bible that grace and light- 
ness which set off so admirably the more striking 
and dramatic effects of Doré, illuminate the pages 
of ‘‘ Nature” with pictures which possess great ar 
tistic beauty, but which give no evidence of being 
in any sense portraits of 


vital 
force. free 
from 
error 
none 


be 


pecau 


use 


design is 


Poet 


real scenes in nature, 
In this respect his work is less valuable than that 
of Percival Skelton in ‘* The Mountain,” which 
is quite as artistic, and possesses the additional 
merit of affording the reader real i 
well as pleasure. Something of the difference 
perceptible between the pictures of these two 
books is also noticeable in the writing of their 
respective authors. Michelet is content to 
be the interpreter of nature; Madame Michelet 
impresses the reader with her own personality, 
and labors, at times painfully, to pen sentences 
which shall seem to be as fine, as beautiful, 

grand, as the scenes 
courses, 


nformation as 


concerning which she dis- 
Her transitions from continent to con- 
tinent, from the gardens of Persia to 
Germany, from the mountains of Asia to those 
of South America, are too sudden; her chain 
lies in broken links, not welded together. She 
is too brilliant; dazzles by her coruscations. 
Her book produces the impression of an over- 
dressed lady, 
ous, but not 


those of 


whose glittering jewels are numer- 
always in good taste. Both these 


books are handsome ornaments for the parlor 


table; but M. Michelet’s book will be read, while 
Madame Michelet’s book will only be looked at. 

Somewhat analogous in its character to these 
books of Monsieur and Madame Michelet is the 
Woods and By-Ways of New England, by W11- 
son Fiace GJ. R. Osgood and Co.). There is, 
indeed, characteristic difference, that the 
works of the Michelets are thoroughly French, 
while that of Mr. Flagg is thoroughly American 
in its tone. It lacks the sentiment of the more 
romantic Frenchman, but it is also free from his 
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exaggerations, his paradoxes, and his t 
ing antitheses. Mr. Flagg writes less what he 
has felt, more what he has seen. ‘The French 
man describes the effect which nature has pro- 
duced upon him ; 
itself. At the same time it is nature as seen not 
by a scientist who regards her only with curious 
eves, but nature as seen by a lover who regards 
her with tender affection. My book,” says he, 
‘* differs from learned works as a lover's descrip 
tion of his lady’s hand wo uld differ from Bell's 
anatomical description of it.” It differs, let us 
add, from the common books on nature in that 
it selects those themes which common eyes pass 
by, the grander themes which 
have rendered somewhat hack 
As in the picture-gallery the crowd 
gather before some immense and melodramatic 
picture, whose merit is in the size of the canvas 
and the strong contra of color and the vigor 
and intensity of action, and pass by a little cab 
inet-picture which absorbs the attention of the 
artist, so the great public study nature only in 
her more startling effects, her sensational as 
pects, Mr. Flagg calls our thoughts away 
from these common objects of universal admira 
tion to little bits of unobserved beauty, nature’ 
cabinet-pictures. One must be himself a lover 
of nature, and capable of enjoying quiet medita- 
tion on her, to appreciate this book ; but all such 
will find it a delightful companion. ‘The illus- 
trations, of which are twenty-two, are 
photographic in appearance ; if they are genuine 
photographs, they are somewhat obscure and in- 
distinct ; if they are not 
velous imitations 
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TED SCIENCE. 

THE asing interest in science 
curious and striking illustration in 
three 


receives a 
he fact that 
f our principal publishers have commenced 
a series of scientific books for non-scientific read- 

‘* Library of Wonders” we have 
occasion to call attention to in 
The old series now constitute a li- 
brary of a score or more of volumes, fully though 
not always elegantly illustrated, and generally 
both entertaining and instructive. The Moon 
constitutes the fourth volume, we believe, of the 
The basis of both series is a French 
library of a somewhat similar char ar. It is 
characteristically what its name indie: ates, a li- 
brary of ‘‘ wonders,” rather than of true science 
(though this is not true of the volume on the 
moon), and presents generally the marvels, the 
surprises, and the romance of rather 
than its great underlying principles. It is a 
capital series to awaken in youthful or unculti- 
vated minds an appetite for science.—To satis- 
fy that appetite there is ‘nothing better than 
Jacosp ApBsotr’s ‘Science for the Young’ 
(Harper and Brothers), the fourth volume of 
which, on Force is just published. There 
man in the country who has had better suc- 
cess in writing for the young than Mr. Abbott, 
and to this series he has brought the experience 
of many years in the art of instructing, and the 
results of the researches of many in the 
domain of science. Parents, too, rest as- 
sured that while Mr. Abbott will give, as he does, 
the results of the latest and best researches in 
the scientific world, he will write nothing that 
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ean awaken or confirm in the youthful mind the 
idea that science and religion are antagonistic ; 
that on the contrary the incidental, but none the 
less powerful, effect of his writing will be to lead 
the reader to recognize in the works of God the 
wisdom, the skill, and the beneficence of their 
great Creator.—A third series of popular scientific 
works is commenced by D. Appleton and Co., 
entitled ‘* The International Scientific Series.” 
Mr. Youmans, in a general preface to the whole 
series, explains the meaning of this title, and 
the object of the series. The books are to be 
prepared, he tells us, by men of recognized abil- 
ity in their respective departments ; they are to 
be simultaneously published in England, France, 


Germany, and the United States; and they are | 


to be the product of the most distinguished sci- 
entists of these lands, who will receive copyrights 
from the publishers in each of these four great 
markets. This is a kind of ‘ International” 
to which no one will object. It is the purpose 
of the founders of this series to make it cover 
eventually the whole range of science, theoretical 
and practical, physical and metaphysical. Of 
the ability of the most distinguished scientists to 
write ‘‘in familiar and intelligent language” we 
entertain some doubt. ‘To communicate scien- 
tific knowledge to unscientific minds it is not 
enough to know the facts of science; it is also 
necessary to be familiar with the prejudice and 


the ignorance of unscientific minds concerning | 


what to the great and eminent authors appear to 
be the simplest principles of science. Mr. Tyn- 
DALL, however, who opens the series with a 
volume on The Forms of Water, possesses the 
rare ability of knowing the truth and apprecia- 
ting the mental condition of those that do not. 
His work is a model of simplicity and clearness, 
and he possesses the genius, so very rare, of tell- 
ing truths in such a manner as to be equally fas- 
cinating to those to whom they are new and 
those to whom they are perfectly familiar.— 
Those who have read ‘‘ The Earth,” by EListe 
Recius, need no assurance of the value of The 
Ocean, by the same author (Harper and Brothers). 
In size and general style it corresponds with the 
volume on ‘* The Earth,” of which it is a proper, 
and indeed almost a necessary, companion. It 
consists of three books, the first treating of the 
ocean proper, the second of atmosphere and 
meteorology, the third of that life of which the 
ocean and the atmosphere are perpetual feeders. 
The illustrations are of value in interpreting the 
meaning of the author; the chief artistic feature 
in the volume is its colored maps, which are very 
beautiful. It is a much more satisfactory book 
than Professor Tyndall’s on ‘‘ Forms of Water” 
—a broader book, though with a narrower title 
—in that it presents the whole subject of water 
and its work, while Professor Tyndall's limits 
have compelled him to confine himself in the 
main to one phase of his subject—the ice and 
glacial forms, and their action and effects. — The 
Treasures of the Earth; or, Mines, Minerals, and 
Metals: with Anecdotes of Men who have been 
connected with Mining, by W1LL1aM Jones (G. 
P. Putnam and Sons), is a reprint from the En- 
glish. It appears to have been prepared with 
especial reference to the young, and is dedicated 
to ‘‘my children ;” but it will also be found in- 
teresting as well as instructive to older readers. 
The title affords a very good description of the 











book. It presents the human rather than the 
commercial or scientific aspects of its theme, and 
is enriched by many anecdotes illustrating the 
life which belongs to mines and mining industry. 
Any youthful reader of average appetite for 
knowledge ought to find in its pages quite as in- 
teresting and vastly more useful reading than is 
afforded by the children’s novelettes with which 
the literary world is deluged. The pictures are 
all fancy sketches; the book would be better if 
they were really illustrative of mining life. 
ILLUSTRATED POETRY. 
ConcerninG the Songs of Nature (Scribner, 
Armstrong, and Co.) we have little to say ex- 
| cept that it is a worthy companion of the three 
| preceding volumes, ‘‘ Songs of Life,” ‘‘ Songs of 
| Home,” and ‘‘Songs of the Heart.” Together 
| they make a library of song which is alike exqui- 
| site in its poetic and its artistic qualities. ‘The best 
English and American writers contribute poems, 
the best American artists contribute illustrations. 
In both respects the volume is a composition, 
the work of many hands. |The publishers have 
taken the right means to make this series worthy 
to rank among the first of American illustrated 
books. No one artist is competent to interpret 
the various phases of nature, or to illustrate the 
various utterances of poet-hearts. Illustrated 
| books of poetry which depend on the pencil of a 
| single artist are therefore sure to be unsatisfac- 
tory, since the illustrations are not only of un- 
even merit, but the failure of one mars all the 
rest, as one weed in a flower bed detracts from 
the value of the whole. We may almost say 
| that there is not a single failure in this volume, 
| which calls over fifteen different artists to inter- 
pret the different phases of nature and the dif- 
ferent moods of human life and feeling. —The 
American Tract Society issue two small but 
| very pretty books of poetry, illustrated with great 
| taste, Home Songs and Our Baby. We espe- 
| cially welcome the latter of these books. What- 
jever, by appealing to the sympathies and sen- 
| timents of mankind, awakens a kindlier feeling 
toward children, and insures them a warmer 
| welcome, serves a purpose whose value can not 
| be easily estimated. ‘That work this book does 
most successfully, and we suspect that many of 
its readers will be surprised to find how much 
has been written that is beautiful because touch- 
ing on this theme. The selection has been well 
|made, the pictures are excellent, the book is 
| small and inexpensive, and its attractive charac- 
ter, as well as its theme, ought to insure for it a 
wide welcome. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ILLUSTRATED SERIES. 

THERE are several series of illustrated works 
in course of publication which constitute valu- 
able additions to the Christmas publications. 
Prominent among these is Harper's edition of 
|**Charles Dickens’s Works,” of which Oliver 
| Twist, Martin Chuzzlewit, The Old Curiosity 
| Shop, David Copperfield, and Dombey and Son 
are now ready. We have already referred to 
| this edition, which, we think, promises to be 
ithe finest of the numerous illustrated editions 
lof the great novelist; it is unquestionably the 
| finest for the price. ‘The size and form of page 
| give the artists better scope for their pencils 
|than is ordinarily afforded them, and the num- 
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ber of artists employed give a greater breadth 
and variety of treatment than is given in any oth- 
er single edition. The many-sidedness of Dick- 
ENS Can not be adequately interpreted by a single 
pencil, and those who have enjoyed most heart- 
ily Mr. C ru ikshank’s interpretation of the comic 
aspects of Dickens have probably felt most pain- 
fully the inharmony between his pictures and the 
word-painting of the writer in the pathetic and 

scenes. ‘This deficiency has never en 
beer supplied than in this series, whose illus- 
trations are indeed unequal, but rarely ineffect- 
ive. The public will look with much interest 
for the promised illustration by Mr. Nast of the 
*¢ Pickwick Papers.” His incidental representa 
tions of Pickwick in his ‘‘ Almanac” have led the 
public to expect much from him in this forth- 
coming volume. We observe, by-the-way, that 
some of the critics speak of this as a reproduc- 
tion of an English edition. This is a mistake. 
Sheppard, Reinhart, Worth, and Nast all con- 
tribute original illustrations to the series. 

‘©The Illustrated Library of Travel, Explo- | « 
ration, and Adventures” (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.) now comprises five volumes. Of these 
the last two are on Southern Africa and the 
Yellow Stone, both of which possess a peculiar 
interest at the present time. Youthful read 
ers, and those of mature age but who are too 
busy to read Dr. Livinestonr’s larger works, 
will get a very good idea of South Africa and 
the more important of Dr. Livingstone’s explo- 
rations in that country from the former volume, 
which, in a postscript, gives a brief account of 
his last exploration and his discovery by Stanley. 
The pictures of the ‘‘ Yellow Stone” are not wor- 
thy of the region—perhaps none could be; they 
are not, however, worthy of the descriptive mat- 
ter, which is excellent, and without being brill- 
iant, is both entertaining and instructive. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

We regard Joanna H. Matuews and her sis- 
ter among the very best of American writers for 
the little folks, and turn, therefore, with a decid- 
ed prejudice in their favor to the Aitty and Lulu 
Books (Robert Carter and Brothers). We are 
not disappointed in our expectations, and rise 
from reading them with our prejudices consid- 
erably strengthened. We tire a little of the 
baby talk before we get quite through these vol- 
umes, but it is very natural and life-like, as are 
the babies, and we rather expect that the mother 
who reads of Kitty and Lulu to her children will 
be fascinated by the story almost as much as her 
audience. — The Doll World Series, by Mrs. 
Ropert O'ReILiy (Roberts Brothers), is none 
the worse for being of English parentage. It 
is written in a charming style, and the reality 
which Mrs. O'Reilly imputes to the doll world 
will be fully appreciated by her juvenile readers. 
To the children dolls are not dolls, but flesh and 
blood; and the trials to which the irritating 
boys subject their sisters by such pranks as 
those which Harold played with Robertina are 
trials to the doll mothers almost as real as act- 
ual injustice inflicted upon the children would 
be to the mothers of real life. —We are not much 
enamored of the average temperance tale, which 
usually has little but good intentions to commend 
it. The Fire Fighters, by Mrs. J. E. M‘Con- 
AuGHY (National Temperance Society), is ex- 
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ceptionably good, and does not deserve to be ban- 
ished with some of its literary fraternity to the 
editor’s indez — oblivion The 
story describes the somewhat marvelous achieve- 
ments of a band of boys leagued together for tem- 
perance work, and its effect must be to awaken 
a positive enthusiasm for temperance principles 
and labors, which can not be said of the average 
temperance tales. — Who Won? by the author of 
** Win and Wear” (Robert Carter and Brothers), 
is a lively story of school life, worth reading not 
only by the school-boys and school-girls, but by 
the school-masters and school-mistresses as well. 
Weare glad to have so well-deserved a shot fired 
at the pernicious prize system.—The American 
Tract Society issue several children’s books 
which will worthily grace the Christmas-tree 
of many a Sabbath-school. Sto for the 
Fireside, in two volumes, is composed of short 
stories, most of which have been pub lished be- 
fore in the Illustrated Christian Week ly. The v 
constitute a rather unusually good collection, all 
of them possessing a healt hful moral influence, 
though not all of them markedly religious in their 
character.— Working and Winning and Ethel’s 
Pearls, from the same society, are more genuine- 
ly Christian books than are to be found ordinari- 
ly in our Sabbath-school libraries. ‘The latter of 
these books presents in forms adapted to youthful 
appreciation the two attractions of present pleas- 
ure and of permanent “‘life.” The American 
Tract Society takes deservedly a high rank for the 
excellence of its illustrations, and its children’s 
books are among the finest in that respect on our 
table.—J. R. Osgood and Co. contribute two 
juvenile books. Mr. J. T. TrowsripGe’s 
Chance for Himself will unquestionably inter- 
est the boys, but it contains no scrap of informa- 
tion, and so far as it exerts any moral influence 
at all, it is not of the healthiest kind. 
iety not to draw model boys Mr. 


expurgqatorius 


ries 


In his anx- 


Trowbridge ap- 
pears to have gone to the other and a worse ex- 
treme.—Camping Out purports to be a record 
of adventure by one of the boys who camped out, 


and to be edited for publication by C. A. Str- 
PHENS. Its effect will be to quicken an ambi- 
tion for manly sports, and for the privations and 
the achievements of the camp, and to awaken a 
love for nature. Whether it is fiction, or fact, or 
fiction founded on fact, it is sufficiently realistic to 
be useful, and it will prove more entertaining to 
boys of healthy natures than the stories of impos- 
sible adventure with which it has to compete.— 
The Adventures of Robinson Playfellow (George 
Routledge and Sons) purports to be a story of a 
young French marine, and forcibly suggests the 
boy’s popular expression of incredulity, *‘ ‘Tell it 
to the marines.” It is modeled somewhat on the 
‘Robinson Crusoe” pattern, though the adven- 
tures of that famous traveler sink into insignifi- 
cance by the side of the French marine.—There 
is genuine genius in The Lifeand Times of Conrad 
the Squirrel (Macmillan and Co.). Imaginative 
stories of animals are apt to drag, but this main- 
tains its interest to the close, and will not fail 
of the author’s avowed object—to awaken in his 
readers a love for nature and some of the beau- 
tiful creatures whichinhabit this beautiful world. 
—The illustrations in Little Barefoot ; or, Strive 
and Trust (George Routledge and Sons) entitle 
it to the palm as the handsomest juvenile book 
of the season, ‘The story is by AUERBACH. 
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PROBOSCIDIANS OF 
EOCENE, 

| URING the past summer Professor Cope, 
in charge of a division of Dr. F. V. Hay- 
den’s Geological Survey of the ‘Territories, ex- 
plo red the } aleont logy of the eocene beds of 
Wyoming Territory. He obtained many species 
of plants, mollusks, and insects, 
cies of vertebrata, of wl 
to science 
One of 
made 
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and e ighty spe- 
ich some fifty are new 
the most important of the discoveries 
was the determination of the type of pro- 
boscidians prevalent in that period. ‘lhis is ex- 
peculiar and anomalous in many re- 
Proboscidian limbs are associated with 
a dentition of the same type when the number 
and position of the teeth are considered. ‘Thus 
a huge external incisor alone occupies the front 
of the upper jaw (premaxillary bone 
no canine, and the molars are but few. The in- 
cisor is shorter than in the mastodons, ete., and 
is compressed, trenchant, and recurved, forming 
a most formidable weapon. ‘The great peculiar- 
ity is seen in the structure of the molars, which 
is nearly that of Bathmodon, Cope, an allied pe- 
rissodactyl. ‘This type is, however, graded into 
an approach to Dinotherium in another perisso- 
dactyl, Metal Cope, 
low. 

The type species of this group, called by Pro- 


fessor ( ope yi 


ceedingly 


spects. 


there are 


phodon, of which more be- 


obasileus cornutus, was as large as 
the Indian elephant, but stood lower, having 
proportions more as in the rhinoceros. The 
elongate form of the cranium added to this re- 
semblance. ‘The physiognomy was very peculiar. 
On either side of the front, above each orbit, 
a stout horn, its base continuous with that of its 
mate. ‘The immensely prolonged nasal bones 
overhung the premaxillary, as in the rhinoceros, 
and supported on each side, near the extremity, 
a massive reverted shovel-shaped protuberance, 
which united at an open angle with its fellow on 
the middle line of the front. 

These beasts must have lived in herds, like 
elephants of to-day 
of their remains, 


rose 


the 
, judging from the abundance 
no less than twenty-five or 


thirty individuals having left their bones within 


a short distance of one of thec amps of ne party. 
Three species were dist inguished—E. cornutus 
E. furcatus, and /. 


pre SSict rnis. 


THE ARMED METALOPHODON, 

This is an extinct odd-toed ungulate discov- 
ered by Professor Cope in the lower ‘* Green 
River” division of the eocene of Wyoming. ‘The 
only. species was named MM. It pos- 
sessed a full series of six superior incisors, and 


armatus, 


had « formidable knife-like canine, with cutting | 


edges, and a groove on the outer face. The pre- 
molars are like those of Bathmodon—i. e., with 
one outer crescent—while the molars differ in 
having the constituent crests of the single cres- 
cent separated on the inner side of the tooth, 
thus producing two subparallel crests. 
er premolars are singular in. possessing one cres- 
cent, with a rudimental second by its side. This 
increases in proportion on the posterior teeth, 
till on the last inferior molar the two are nearly 
equally developed. Alternate ridges are, how- 


| dress. 


| solar nature 


The low- | 


Srientific Rerard. 


ever, on this tooth reduced and rudimental, 


leaving a parallel two-crested tooth, approaching 
There were probably 


a tapir, or a Dinotherium., 
tusks in the lower jaw. 

‘The species was about the size of the rhinoce- 
ros, and constituted another addition to the well- 
armed ungulates of the Wyoming eocene. The 
transitional forms seen in its tooth structure con- 
stitute a point of especial interest. 

SKELETON OF BAOUSSE-ROUSSE. 

The discovery of a human skeleton in a cave 
on the Italian frontier near Mentone, by Dr. 1 
Riviere, has excited great interest among eth- 
nologists, in view of its association in point of 
time with the remains of extinct animals, being 
one of the best authenticated occurrences of the 
kind on record. At the time of the discovery 
Dr. Riviere was engaged in the exploration of 
bone caves, under the authority of the French 
government, and had obtained numerous remains 
of birds, gigantic hyenas, 
and other animals. 

The cavern in which the discovery took place 
(Baoussé-roussé) is near the line of railway from 
Mentone to Vintimille, and the skeleton was 
found beneath a layer of earth several yards in 
thickness. It is of the ordinary size, and entire, 
— the exception of the ribs, which were broken 
by the pressure of the superincumbent 
The beet and lower jaw are in a good state of 
preservation. ‘The skull differs from the rest of 
the bones in being of a deep 


ce} 


stags, rhinoceroses, 


earth. 


brick-red color. 
From the attitude it would appear as if the man 
had died in his sleep, and was carefully covered 
over without disturbing the earth beneath. 
Stones were placed at the back and sides, as if 
to indicate the outline of the grave. Numerous 
small shells and deer teeth, all pierced with a 
hole, were found around the skull, as if they had 
been twined in the hair or formed part of a head- 
Around the skeleton were found many 
stone implements and bone needles. Associated 
with these were bones of various animals. 
ENGLISH ECLIPSE EXPEDITION. 
Comment is made by the English scientific 
journals upon the omission of any official 
nouncement on the part of the English eclipse 


| expedition of December last of the results of the 


facts observed, and a comparison with the con- 


| duct of private expeditions is made, quite unfa- 


vorable to the former. A writer in the Popular 
Review, referring to this subject, ap- 
plauds Colonel Tennant for the promptness with 
which he communicated the results to the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and exhibited the photo- 
graphs obtained at Dodabetta. ‘These, when 
compared with the photographs made by Lord 
Lindsay’s photographer, proved, in the opinion 
of the writer, in the most conclusive manner the 
of the corona. 


Science 


RELATION OF EUROPEAN NATIONS TO 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
M. Berthelot publishes a remarkable article 
in the Temps on the scientific relations between 
Germany, France, and England, in which he 


| points out that, without depreciating the scien- 
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position of the other countries of Europe tained, by which dexterity at last suppressed 

and of America, the lead in all great scientific ucherr t 7 occasional pref rence of 

discoveries and movements has been taken by 1 + aioe 1, which is often partial and some- 

ne or other of these three great nations, often times , eae does not depend on any 

by all three simultaneously; and he strongly coarse” structural abnormality, but is an in- 

urges the necessity, especially as regards the first stan ’ atavism—of reversion to the primitive 

two, of acomplete cordiality and union, under the and universal ambidextrous, or to a subsequent 
enalty of a general loss to civilization. and partial left-handed condition. 


( 
} 


DRIFTING OF THE STARS. TRIMORPHOUS CONDITION OF SILICA. 


The views of Mr. Proctor in regard to tl Professor Maskelyne, of the British Museum, 
1ovements of certain stars in systems of families announces the discovery of a new form of crys- 
ive lately received a remarkable confirmation tallized silica, detected by him in a meteorite 

in the observations of Dr. Huggins, who for found in 1861 at Breitenbach, in Bohemia. The 
me time past has been prosecuting specti best-known species of silica is common quartz, 
scopic inquiries into th ‘oper motion of the which crystallizes in the hexagonal system, and 
stars in the direction of the line of sight. With has a specific gravity of 2.6. Professor Rath, 
the instrument formerly used by him he was un- however, not long since detected a second spe 
able to determine that Sirius was receding at cies of silica, which he called Tridymite, haying 
the rate of twenty miles per second; but now, by a specific gravity of only 2.3, erystallizing in 
1eans of a telescope of fifteen inches aperture, the hexagonal system, but with different param 
ially adapted to gather as much light as pos- eters from those of quartz. ‘The discovery of 
le, and placed at his service by the Royal So- rofessor Maskelyne shows that silica is trimor- 

y of London, he has determined the facts in phous, and for this third species he proposes the 

rd to various groups. Among these are five name of Asmanite. The specific gravity is very 

‘ y, ¢, ¢, and ¢ of Ursa Major (or the low, 2.245, in = resembling ‘Tridymite, from 
Great Bear), as also Alcor close by 2, and the which, wever, it differs in being a biaxial 
telescopic companion of & ich Mr. Proctor mineral, and a aos ing to the orthorhombic or 
three years ago maintained to be moving in a! prismatic system. Its hardness is 5.5. Two 
common direction, and which, more recently, | an ilyses show that it consists essentially of silica, 
he predicted would prove to be e ecedi and contains but a small percentage of foreign 
or approaching together, whenever Dr. Huggi matter. ‘The Asmanite is associated in the 
was enabled to test the question spectro vic- Breitenbach meteorite with enstatite, chromite 

ally. triolite or meteoric pyrites, and nickeliferous 

Dr. Huggins now finds that all these five stars iron. 

are receding at the rate of about thirty miles per 
second ; while the star Z, which Mr. Proctor had 

licated as not belonging to the set, is found to Among the more interesting articles at the 
have a spectrum differing in character from that | International ape in London, in the sum- 
mmon to them, and though receding, has a’ mer of 187 vas a series of illustrations of the 
different rate. Arcturus, on the other is process de vised by Mr. Houghton for converting 

moving toward us at a pro 


MANUFACT E OF WOOD PULP FOR PAPER. 


1 hs 9 

bable rate of seve into pulp for paper. It is said that the 
ty miles per second. Other stars have been de- difficulty hitherto in using this material for the 
termined as moving with corresponding veloc purpose mentioned has been the necessity of 
ties. using such large quantities of alkali as to make 
the cost of the operation too great to be gener- 
ally employed, at least abroad. This difficulty 

In a notice in Nature, by Mr. Pye Smith, of has been overcome by Mr. Houghton’s process, 
a pamphlet upon left-handedness by Dr. Daniel and it is expected that large qui antities of wood, 
Wilson, of Toronto, it is stated, as general re- heretofore wasted, will be made available. Ev- 
sults from the investigations of the author and ery saw-mill in the United States has an immense 
others, that we may conclude (1) that the primi amount of refuse material, which it is extremely 
tive condition of man and other vertebrates was, diffi o get rid of, and in many instances 
as their early foetal condition still is, one of com rg res are key rning night and day in 
plete bilateral symmetry of structure, and also of | order to dest t. There will be nothing in 

ictional symmetry; (2) that this primitive am-| the way, it is said, of treating this refuse so as 

extrous use of the limbs is occasionally super- to have it rendered available for paper-making, 

led in animals, and constantly in all races of and thus, while utilizing an immense amount of 
men of which we have any knowledge by a pref- | waste material, to cheapen the cost of books and 
rential use of one side, and that thi a neces- newspapers. 

y step i n develo ment as soon as the more In the process of Mr. Hi m, in the firs 
lelicate oper: itions perf rmed by a single hand | place, the wood is cut diagonally “a a series of 
take the place of those of « , climbing, ete., knives, so that the fibre easily separates by the 
in which both take part i fact, a differ-| splitting of the grain. These slices are again 
entiation produced by the same causes which broken in sm: Wler pieces, furnishing the raw ma 
have led to the specializaticn of the fore and terial for the next manipulation. his consists 


hind limbs in frogs, birds, or kangaroos, com- | in introducing them into a patent boiler caleu- 


pared with their uniformity of structure and lated to endure great pressure, and heated by hot 
function in fishes, crocodiles, and horses. (3) water circulating in pipes which traverse it in 
The prevalent choice of the right hand when dif-! sections throughout its length, the heat being 
ferentiation was established must have depended capable of most accurate regulation. 

on some slight advantage, at present unascer- The pressure employed in the process of treat- 
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LEFT AND RIGHT HANDEDNESS, 








HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


’s, and the wood is in- 
into the boiler in wire cages running 


the f 
roduced 


na set of ra t 


ils, the small pieces after boiling 

of This is 
next treated by means of chlorine in a vat, and 
the bleaching f ied by the use of permanga- 
nate of potash. ‘The material is now a soft, 
pulpy, and highly fibrous substance, which is 
next subjected to the action of a hydro-extract- 
kind of wringer leaves it in the 
of a damp, fleecy mass. 


} 
ne 


ng quite sott and a qgingy color. 


or, a which 
shape 

The liquid with which t 
ed is then pumped into a vat, and subjected to 
the action of carbonic acid gas, which solidifies 
to some extent the resinous particles. It is next 
placed in a copper boiler, and heated exactly to 
the boiling-point. ‘This produces a complete 
coagulation of the resin, which falls to the bot- 
tom in large No use has been, so far, 
found for this resin, but it is expected that be- 
fore long it may become of commercial value. 
Phere are many other details in the manipula- 
tion of the fibre, for which reference must be 
made to the technical journals. 


fibre has been treat- 


flakes. 


DEEPEST KNOWN WELL. 

The deepest well in the world is said to be 
that at Sperenberg, near Berlin, which was ex 
cavated in the attempt to obtain a supply of 
rock-salt. ‘This was reached at a depth of 280 
feet from the surface, and the boring was con- 
tinued to a maximum depth of 4194 feet, the 
stratum of salt having been followed to a depth 
of 3907 feet without being pierced through, and 


the boring 


g then discontinued in consequence of 


the mechanical difficulties of the operation. 
CURIOUS HABIT OF BEES. 

A correspondent of the Torrey Botanical Club 
of New York narrates an interesting fact in the 
history of the bumble-bee, as witnessed by him 
during the present season. In collecting some 
specimens of Dicentra cuc ullaria he observed 


is coiled around a cylinder of fine clay, and cov- 
ered with a tube of the same material. ‘The test 
is a Daniells battery, of two cells, and with a re- 
sistance measurer, and the instrument is placed 
in the furnace whose temperature is to be ascei 

tained. It is then only necessary to read oft 
the indications of temperature on the graduated 
resistance measure. 


PALMIERI’'S LAW RESPECTING ATMOSPHERIC 
ELECTRICITY. 

Mr. George Forbes, in an article in Nature 
upon Professor Palmieri’s observatory on Mount 
Vesuvius, to which constant reference has been 
made in the accounts of the recent eruption ot 
that mountain, mentions a law in regard to at- 
mospherie electricity that Professor Palmieri 
has reached, as the result of his observations for 
a quarter of a century in a country where mete 
orological changes are very regular and less ca 
pricious than in Great Britain. He enunciates 
this as follows: If within a distance of about 
fifty miles there is no shower of rain, hail, or 
| snow, the electricity is always positive. The 
single exception is during the projection of ashes 
from the crater of Vesuvius. 

During a shower he finds the following law 
to hold good universally: At the place of the 
shower there is a strong development of positiy 
electricity ; round this there is a zone of nega- 
tive, and beyond this again, positive. ‘The na- 
ture of the electricity observed depends upon 
the position of the observer with respect to the 
shower, and the phenomenon will change accord 


ing to the direction in which the shower is moy- 
ing. Sometimes negative electricity may be ob- 
| served during a shower; but this is always due 
to a more powerful shower farther off. ‘These 
conclusions have been supported by means of 
telegraphic communication with neighboring dis 
tricts. It appears, then, that, except when the 
moisture of the air is being condensed, there is 
no unusual development of electricity. 


that the spurs of many of their flowers had been | 


perforated or cut, and on looking about for the | 


cause, he found that this was done by the bees, 
for the purpose of more readily getting at the 
honey inclosed. He observed that they alighted 
first on the lowest flower, and cut a hole in the 


spur with the mandible, and then inserted the | 


proboscis and took a sip of the honey; thence 
going to a second flower and to a third, repeat- 
ing the operation each time. 

On another visit he found that the original 
hole would be used a second time without a re- 
newal of the puncture. ‘The bees appeared to 
know the exact moment when the flower was 
fully grown and the honey secreted. Honey- 
bees were noticed using the perforations made 
by the bumble-bees to obtain the honey, but 
never made any incisions themselves. Other 
spe ies of Dicentra, as spe ‘tabilis and eximia, 
were similarly treated. 
ELECTRICAL 
liy 


un 


PYROMETER. 


According to the American Chemist, 


with perfect accuracy the heat of the hottest fur- | 


nace. It is based on the principle that the re- 
sistance of pure metals to the electric current 
increases with the temperature in a very simple 
ratio. A platinum wire, of known resistance, 


an in- 
strument has been invented which will measure | 


CUTANEOUS ABSORPTION OF DRUGS, ETC. 

The question has been discussed for some 
time past as to whether the skin, when brought 
in contact with solutions of various substances, 
can absorb them to such an extent as to produce 
a marked effect upon the system. ‘The general 
tendency of experiments has been against such 
a supposition. Sernard, however, has lately 
made a series of investigations on this subject, 
in which he shows conclusively that certain sub- 
stances are readily absorbed when brought in 
| contact with the skin by means of vapor-baths. 
This, however, only takes place when the tem- 
perature of the bath is at least one degree above 
jthat of the body, the sebaceous matter in the 
cells of the epidermis at a less temperature com- 
pletely excluding its passage. A successful re- 
| sult can even be obtained with the water-bath, 
\if this be brought up to a degree sufficient to 


| dissolve the sebaceous matter of the skin. 
| 


UTILIZATION OF SCRAPS OF TINNED IRON. 

The method of utilizing scraps of tinned iron, 
devised by Dr. Adolph Ott, is said to answer an 
| excellent purpose, and to be in successful opera- 
| tion in various German tin-plate establishments 
|in New York. For the purpose in question the 
scraps are placed in large perforated copper ves- 


} 
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INDICATION OF HEATING BY 
istory of science is filled with 
ct that abstract discoveries, a] 

ly of little ] yractical bearing, are often tm 

imp a int economical account. A new 
instance of this is shown in the recent discovery, 
by Mensel, that certain double iodides, in a strong 
and other a less marked 
extent, } dily changing 


a comparativel) 


ve \ 


to 
of rea 
of 


substances 
ossess the property 
upon the application 
slight des ree of heat. 

One of ications is by Professor Mayer, 
who employs a double iodide of copper and mer 
cury for obtaining a precise method of tracing 

he progress and of determining the boundary of 

ave of conducted heat; and the same g . 

man suggests that this and other sensitive com- 

ounds be painted upon the pillow blocks and 

r parts of a machine soe to injurious heat- 

om friction. It will enable the engineer to 
rmine the poole of the moving 

lis apparatus, and to be on the watch for any 

injurious effect of heating by friction. 

The iodide referred to, within the 
freezing 
i brilli 


daegree, 


lar 
coior Ly 


aw 


i S O1 
and boiling points of water, changes from 
carmine red to a brown black, becom- 

arly darker with the increasing heat, so 
that besides 1 learning the general effect of the 
dangerous change, a little observation will serve 
to establish the standards of correspondence of 
temperature and the color. 
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FFT ION OF PRESSURE ON THE 
EVOLUTION OF 


GASES IN FERMENTATION, 
pant ian to Mr. Brown, nitrogen, 
or hydroc: arbon, and sometimes yitric oxide, 
gether with carbonic anhydride, dre evolved « 
ing tl fermentation of grape j sag or 
of malt-wort. He shows that the proportion of 
gases unabsorbed by potassium hydrate is largely 
increased when the operation is carried on under 
diminished pressure. At the ordinary pressure 
by far the larger proportion of these gases is ni- 
trogen, but under diminished pressure the hy 
drogen preponderates very decidedly. Nitrogen 
however, does not occur when the solutions ¢ 
tain no albuminoids, even if ammonium salts 
present in considerable quantity. ‘The increase 
of the proportion of hydrogen, resulting from 
diminution of the pressure, is accompanied by 
the formation of a comparatively large amount of 
acetic acid and aldehyde, so that it would seem 
that water is decomposed during the alcoholic 
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THE BEAVER, 
Dr. 


Switze1 


g from Lausanne, in 
a communication to Na 
abl rasite of th 
which has 
he Apha 
family equal in value to the 
), while others place it as a 
of insects. Dr. Le 
who is well known as one of 
f living en hemnaiogioty, 
, considers that it belongs to the Coleoptera, 
that it is remarkable for the generic and 
peculiarities it presents. One special 
character which it shares with three other genera 
is the reception of the antenne in cavities on the 
dorsal surface of the thorax. Special attention 
is invited to this insect on the part of those who 
have to deal with beavers, either in captivity or 
wise, who are urged to collect whatever in- 
sects may be found upon them; and it is 
gested that the capybara and the musk-rat may 
support allied forms. The insect is not supposed 
to feed in any way upon the body of the beaver, 
but simply to barrow amo ng the epithelial scales 
of its epidermis. It has no organs with which 
it can perforate animal substances, and it can 
not eat living tissues nor fluids, 
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IMPROVED MODE 


Mr. Keith announces an improved method of 
nickel plating, by he obtains a flexible 
d tenacious deposit, the ordinary coatings of 
metal being so brittle that the articles will 
admit of the least bending. ‘The invention 
consists in adding to the various solutions of 
nickel, whether formed of single or double salts, 
materials which, by their presence, prevent the 
dec ompositio n of the solution of the plating bath, 
and the deposition of oxide of nickel and other 
impurities upon the articles receiving the coating 
of nickel. ‘There added to the solution of 
nickel one or more salts, double, 
acid or neutral, o formed by the union 
of org citric, and tartaric, with 
the alkalies and alkaline earths, ammonia, soda, 
potash, magnesia, or alumina. ‘These additions 
will, it is ted, counteract the tendency to 
Bears ase n of the solution by action of the 
electric rent. ‘These organic acid 
salts may be added interchangeably and collect- 
ively, though the inventor prefers to use, 
of the double salts of nickel and 
kaline earths, the organic acid salts which have 
for their bases the alkali or alkal h which 
is associated with the nickel in its double salt. 
Thus when using a solution of nickel and ammo- 
nia, an organic salt of ammonia is preferred, 
though the similar salts of soda and potash will 
answer very well. In case of u tion of 
a double salt of nickel and potash, or a double 
salt of nickel and soda, an organic acid salt of 
soda and potash is selected. Of the salts which 
can be used to accomplish the effect the tartrates 
are preferable. A comparatively small quantity 
if the organic salts is necessary to be added, 
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1ange the character of the 
to work well: To 
ion in water of the double 
ammonia, of 7° Baume, 
add one gallon of a solution, of an equal grav- 
ity, of neutral tartr ammonia in water. 
Mix well, and the bath will be ready afier stand 
ing a few hours. 
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IRON SAND ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

The discovery that the iron sand, so abundant 
on the shores of Australia and New Zealand, is 
capable of being smelted by a very simple and 
cheap process into iron of the best quality has 
stimulated search for similar deposits on the 
western coast of the United States; and at a 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences of San Fran- 
Dr. Stout announced that he had found 
such a deposit within fifty miles of that city, and 
indulged in glowing anticipations of an impor- 
tant addition to the resources of the State, more 
valuable, perhaps, than her treasures of gold or 
quicksilver. 


cisco 


Similar iron sands are found at various points 
on the western coast, and are extremely abun 
dant throughout the whole chain of the Aleutian 
Islands. It is, perhaps, from the volcanic char- 
acter of the region that Dr. Stout announced 
the novel hypothesis that this iron was probably 
formed by the discharge from volcanoes of vapor 
containing iron in suspension, and which, becom- 
ing condensed by electric action, fell again on the 
earth, or into the water, as iron sand, this being 
subsequently washed up and accumulated 
shores. 

Dr. Gibbons did not feel inclined to accept this 
theory, and believed that it was produced by the 
wearing away by the action of the sea of the sea- 
side strata containing iron, comminuting it into 
fine powder. He anticipated one difficulty in 
regard to utilizing the iron ore, however rich, in 
many localities in the absence of fuel, and the 
great expense attendant either upon bringing 
this to the ore, or vice 


} 
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versa. If, however, the 


asphaltum deposits of the State could be used, 


as was stated in the course of the debate, then | 


the difficulties would be less formidable. 


PALATINE-ORANGE, A NEW DYE. 

A new dve-stuff for silk, wool, and cotton, 
named palatine-orange, is highly spoken of, as 
furnishing a brilliant and fast color of easy treat- 
ment. ‘lhe solution is made in hot water, and 
the dyeing finished in one boiling bath slightly 
acidulated. Acetic or tartaric acid is preferable 
to sulphuric. As the color is purer and faster 
than that produced by curcuma or quercitron, a 
second dye with fuchsine, indigo-carmine, or- 
seille, etc., vields the peculiar shades of the so- 
called fashion colors in great beauty and perma 
nence. For printing upon wool, a concentrated 
aqueous solution of palatine-orange may be used 
without any acid. 

DIRECT OXIDATION OF CARBON. 

An important announcement was made not 
long ago by Professor Schulze, at the meeting 
of the Chemical Section of the German Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at Rostock, 
in reference to the direct oxidation of carbon by 
means of permanganate of potash in an alkaline 
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solution. In addition to oxalic acid and other 
products not determined, Professor Schuize ob- 
tained an acid to which he has given the name 
of anthraconic acid, and which he found to 
closely resemble mellitic acid in its properties, 
The experiment was repeated with carbon of 
different varieties, all of them, however, yielding 
analogous results. 

| <A subsequent investigation proved that the 
| new body was identical with mellitic acid. By 
treating it with caustic soda, benzole was pro 
duced, which was converted into nitro-benzole 
in the usual manner, and from this aniline was 
manufactured. This may justly be considered 
one of the most important of recent 
discoveries. 


hemical 


IS THE UNICORN A FABLE? 

The question of the existence in nature of ar 
animal corresponding to the unicorn of the Bible 
and of tradition has been again raised by Mr. 
Bouwer’s account of a visit to a stone cave in 
Namaqua Land, about twelve days from Lake 
Ngami. On the walls of this cave are pictures 
of various animals, drawn by Bushmen with con 
siderable accuracy, and among them is one rep 
resenting an animal with a single prominent 
horn. Mr. Bouwer was informed by an old 
Bushman that he had himself seen the animal, 
and that it was very fierce, but that it has now 
disappeared, 

A writer on the same subject, in comment 
upon Mr. Bouwer’s observations, remarks that, 
in his opinion, the unicorn existed recently in 
Africa, and that, although not proved to be ex- 
tinet, the probability of its being in existence : 
present is not very great. He rests his opinion 
on the general accuracy of the sketches by sav 
ages in other parts of the world besides Africa, 
and asks, if the unicorn never did exist, why 
should native drawings of such an animal exist in 
Namaqua Land, Natal, the Transvaal Republ 
and Cape Colony, all having the same gener 
characteristics and the one particular feature { 
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‘ECT OF INTERMENT ON THE STRUCTU 
OF BONE, 

According to Carl 
the earth experience 
course of time to that 
face rocks. 


Aeby, bones inter 

a similar change i 
which takes place in sur- 
The carbonate of iron of the wate: 
acts upon the phosphate of lime, so as to pro 
duce carbonate of lime and phosphate of iron. 
p The enamel of teeth found in the pile dwellings 
is colored by viyianite, and Géppert has observed 
the formation of large crystals of vivianite in 
human bones. 

Mr. Aeby maintains that if the bones of do- 
mestic animals from the pile dwellings contai 
less gelatine than recent bones, they have been 
deprived of it not by time, but by the process 
of boiling. 


in 


CONNECTION BETWEEN PYAMIA AND 
BACTERIA. 

Dr. Sanderson has lately published a lecture, 
delivered before the Pathological Society of Lon- 
don, in which he shows the connection between 
the disease called pywmia (or blood-poisoning 
and bacteria, and proves that blood-poisoning is 
produced by the presence of bacteria within the 
body. 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record is closed November 25.—The 
cr; *lececek elections have resulted in an 
overwhelming triumph for the : ir 

» following table gives the result the 


sntial election in detail as 
m the latest returns : 


istration. 
Presi 


as 1S pos- 


MAJORITIES 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

Ne 

Nevada 

{New Hamps 
New Jerse ‘ 
New York.... 
North Carol 
Ohio 7 
Oregon .... 
Pennsylvani 
Rhode Islan ~ 
South Carol ina.. 


Ina 


re nnessec¢ 


West Virginia... 
Wisconsin 
Total... 
‘8 majority. 
* Official. 


500,422 
745,083 
The success of the Republican candidate 
re-election is in general the measure of the suc- 
cess of the party in other respects Its gains 
in Congress and in the State Legislatures 
been very large. General Dix was elected Gov- 
arnor of New York, and Lyman Tremaine Con- 
gressman at large. David P. Lewis was elected 
Governor of Alabama: Elisha Baxter, Governor 
of Arkansas: Ossian B. Hart, of Florida; Rich- 
ard J. Oglesby, of Illinois; Thomas A. Os 
borne, of Kansas; W. P. Kellogg, of Louisiana; 
William B. Washburn, of Massachusetts, and 
John J. Bagley, of Michigan. In Missouri the 
Fusion party elected their Governor, Silas 
Woodson; and in Tennessee, John C. Brown, 
the Fusion candidate for Governor, was elected. 

At the recent election the people of Illinois 
chose the members of the lower branch of their 
Legislature upon the principle known as minority 
representation. ‘This was in accordance with 
the constitution adopted in 1870, and had been 
determined by a large majority (28,941) on the 
separate submission of the clause relating to it. 
It is the first instance of the application of this 
principle in a large community for the election 
of a body exercising sovereign powers. The 
method employed was that of the ‘‘ cumulative 
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Miss Susan B. Anthony, with fifteen other la- 
dies, v lat the November election in Rochester, 
New York. ‘These female 
sequent ly arrested for tl 
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ote 
suffragists were sub- 
ieir action, on the ground 
of its illegalit y. 

The 1 romotion of Mr. Fairman 
the Philadelphia Post-office, to 
ship of 


egulati 


, a deputy in 
the postmaster- 
that ofiice, in accorda with the 
of the Civil Commission, 
the solicitations of influential poli- 
ncouraging to the friends of civil 
and is significant of the Presi 
intentions to render the reform an effect 

ive one. 
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‘he President issued a proclamation October 
imposing discriminating duties on all goods 
arriving in French vessels from other than French 
ports. ‘The proclamation is simply retaliatory 
in its nature. 
On the 13th of November the broad silk weav- 
Tilt and Sons’ Pt henix Mills, Paterson, 
Jersey, comprising and 50 ap- 
prentices, quit work in a body because the pro- 
insisted a reduction of twenty per 
in their As it was believed that 
the reduction would be made general, the whole 
silk trade of Paterson comprising some 4000 
workmen—was in a high state of excitement. 
Since the close of the war very nearly 3000 
blacks have been forwarded to Africa under the 
auspices of the Colonization Society. During 
the month of November, 1872, a party of 150 
freedmen sailed from Savannah to New York, 
route for Liberia. 
The directors of 


30, 


200 men 


prietors 
pri 


cent, wages, 


the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad have determined to issue 
$30,000,000 of bonds, $15,000,000 of the pro- 
ceeds of which will be used to pay off the present 
floating indebtedness, and the balance to lay two 
additional tracks the whole length of the road. 
It is intended to use these new tracks exclusive- 
ly for freight purposes. This is the most im 
portant improvement that has been inaugurated 
in the railway service for years. 

The Bankers’ Magazine gives some interest- 
ing statistics of savings-banks in New England 
and New York. In New England there are 
989,460 depositors in 387 banks; amount de- 
posited, $312,330,000. In New York there are 

147 banks; amount de- 
In the six New En- 
gland States one in every 3} of the inhabitants 
is a depositor in the savings-banks. If the de- 
posits were divided equally among the population, 
each person would receive about $89 as his or 
her share. In New York the proportion varies 
slightly. One in every 53 of the inhabitants is 
a depositor in the savings-banks. The deposits, 
if divided equally, would give about $61 to ev- 
ery person residing in the State. 

Miss Kate Barton, of Philadelphia, has in- 


776,700 depositors in 
posited, 8267,905,000. 
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t in sewing-machines. Several 

en made before to adapt the 
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s Barton has invented a machine 
vers this purpose. 

n slag—the cindery, glassy product 

furnace 

in compounded, 

n proved 


some process, 


s—will, if crushed 
make excellent 
by a trial upon it of the Ran- 
At Lebanon, Pennsylvania, and 
in various parts of Europe, 

1 
cast 


f iron 


stone 


this slag has been 
artificial blocks and used for paving 
and even building purposes. ‘The last invention 
for using slag is that of M. Minary, of Franche 
Comte, who first disinte into fine sand 
and then uses it for casting, for railroad ballast 
ing, and other purposes. 

The picturesque spot in West Roxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, known as Brook Farm has suddenly 
assumed a new interest as the spot selected for a 
newly organized children’s and old people’s home. 
A perfectly practical charitable scheme takes the 
place of the transcendental dream. ‘The German 
Lutherans of Boston and its vicinity took a fancy 
to this pretty spot, with its pleasant historic as- 
sociations, for their design, and a public-spirited 
brother forthwith purchased and presented it to 
them. ‘The home was recently opened, its first 
installment consisting of thirteen homeless Ger 
man children, who are to be trained on parental 
principles. Impecunious immigrants landing 
in Boston will be brought to the farm, and sup- 
plied with food, lodging, and assistance in going 
forward to the West or obtaining employment 
nearer at hand. The aged of the various church 
societies who have no one to lean upon will be 
encouraged to pass the evening of their days in 
this quiet retreat. The home will, as far as 
possible, provide for the cases of poor children 
and old people, regardless of nationality or 
creed. The Lutherans have similar institutions 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and other 
States. 

From the State Treasurer of Texas we learn 


into 


grates it 


number of this Record. ‘To offset her debt the 
State holds, in United States bonds, and in cash 


in the treasury and in the hands of sheriffs from | 


tax collections, over $1,000,000. 

One of the most significant triumphs of the 
age is indicated in the recent interchange (No- 
vember 15 of congratulations between the Mayor 


of Adelaide, South Australia, and the Mayor of | 
New York city, over a line of electric communi- 


cation seventeen thousand miles in length. 

The census of 1870 gives the following statis- 
tics of pauperism and crime: 116,102 persons 
were supported, at a cost of $10,930,429, dur- 
ing the year ending June 1, 1870. ‘The num- 
ber of persons in the United States convicted 
of crime during that period was 36,562. 

Baron Schwartz, the director-general of the 
International Exhibition to be held in Vienna 
in 1873, having made a special request that the 
educational system of the United States should 
be fully represented at the exposition, General 
Van Buren, the United States Commissioner, 
requested General Eaton, Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, to call a meeting to assemble in Wash- 


patented, a highly impor- | 


| from $378,878,966 to $775,621,593. 


| crease in the number of laborers. 


ington for the purpose of considering the best 


mode of accomplishing that object. As a result 


of this meeting it was resolved that there should 
be sent to Vienna full educatio tatisti 
gether with the school reports of 

cities, and towns, law schools, medical schools, 


| colleges, and universities, of this country, and 


that there should also be erected on the ground 
assigned to the United States buildings to repre- 
sent American schools in full operation, with all 
the desks, chairs, maps, and other appurtenances, 
so that spectators will be practically instructed 
in the manner in which schools are conducted 
in the United States. 

In accordance with an act of Congress ay 
proved March 3, 1871, the centennial anniversa- 
ry of the independence of the United States is to 
be celebrated by an exhibition of the products, 


larts, and industries of the country and of the 


world. The commissioners of the exhibition 
two from each of the States and ‘Territories 
have agreed upon the main outlines of the plan 
to be carried out. There will be ten depart- 
ments, subdivided into ten groups, and 
these again into classes. It is believed that 
fifty acres of floor space, under roof, will be 
required. The site for the buildings has been 
assigned at Fairmount Park, in Philadelphia. 
The exhibition will open in May and close in 
October. General Hawley, president of the 
commission, has issued an address, in which 
he says that a popular subscription for the cen- 
tennial amounting to $10,000,000 will be re- 
quired. This will be put before the people of 
the United States. The organization of a branch 
commission in each State and Territory is also 
urged, and the co-operation of all the people of 
the land is invited. 

The Census Report for 1870, when compared 
with that for 1860, reveals a wonderful progress 
in our manufactures. The number of establish- 
ments had increased from 140,433 to 252,148, 
or nearly two for one; the number of employés 
from 1,311,246 to 2,053,988; the cost of labor 
The in- 


each 


| crease in the cost of labor, notwithstanding the 
that the entire debt of that State is $1,594,288, | 
instead of $3,701,294, as reported in a previous 


increased use of machinery, had more than dou- 
bled, being at a higher rate than that of the in- 

‘There were 
323,000 female laborers, an increase of 42,000 
over the number reported in 1860. Seven out of 
the ten Southern States developed their manu- 
facturing industries more steadily from 1860 to 


1870 than in the ante-war period from 1850 to 


1860—an illustration of the superiority of the 
system of free labor. 

The value of the woolen manufactures in the 
United States in 1860 amounted only to $60,- 
845.963. In 1868 it had increased to $175,000,- 
000, showing a development of wealth almost 
without a parallel in the history of the country. 
‘To this add the value of the sheep slaughtered 
for mutton, and the total value of this industry 
will be seen to be worth $200,000,000 annually. 
Massachusetts still leads in the wool manufac- 
ture, but the greatest ratio of increase in the de- 
velopment of this industry is in the Western 
States, being 375 per cent. The manufacture 
depends almost entirely upon domestic sources 
for its material. 

The number of cotton manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States is 956, of which 191 
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are in Massachusetts, employing 47,790 hands, 
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way 


ppiness of their 
italist has it in his power 
( 
h has steadily grown 
hrough period of 
i ten acres. M 
of t nen live in houses of their own, and 
the tenement-houses are attractive and comfort 
The wages paid are liberal, and the men 
ire encouraged to expedite their processes by 
ew inventions, and share in the benefits of all 
‘h improvements. ‘The work is mostly paid 
the piece. Years ago the men were aided 
forming a lyceum, and liberal prizes were of 
fered for the best essays read. Recently Mr 
orace Fairbanks founded a library, and opened 
ge reading-room free to all. ‘The Athenx 
ining the library and reading-room, and 
also a spacious lecture-hall, is an el struc- 
re, 94 by 45 feet, two stories high. books, 
numbering 8300, costly. 
ugh recently over one thousand 
takers” have registered their names; 230 vol 
have been drawn in a single day. In the 
reading-room, a good supply of Amer 
ican periodicals, daily, weekly, and ‘quarterly, 
there are on the tables many European journals, 
including four English quarterlies, six London 
weeklies, and ten monthlies. An addition is be- 
ing made to the Athenzeum, besides two ‘‘ bays,” 
to serve as an art gallery. There is a free high 
school in the place; and Mr. Thaddeus Fair- 
banks, one of the three founders of the seale fac- 
tory, and who still survives, has liberally endow- 
ed an academy, which already has over one hun- 
dred pupils. A new academic hall and a large 
dormitory are now building. 
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DISASTERS, 
A disastrous fire began in Boston on the even- 
f the 9th of November, lasting twenty-four 
hours, and resulting in the destruction of the very 
heart of its wholesale trade. The Nation suc- 
cinetly states the result in the following terms: 
**From Summer Street Beene nearly to State 


Street, and from Washington Street east to the 
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Mi %, bound 
to was burned at sea, Octobe 
¥ the island of Abaco. Out of a total of 
eighty-eight persons on board, including passen- 
gers and crew, sixteen are known to have 


from New 


y 
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only 
escaped destruction. 

A caboose car, part of a construction train on 
he Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Rail- 
road, was thrown an embankment, 
bandred and feet, into the creek n 
Ham crossing (near Scranton, Pennsylva- 
nia). Seven of the laborers on board were in- 
stantly killed, and sixteen severely injured. 

A freight train on the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad, at Deputy, Indiana, November 19, 
ran passenger train, almost demolishi 

ly injuring several ladies. 
railway accident occurred, Novem- 
New York and Washington train, 
two miles above Wilmington, Delaware, by run- 
ning disabled train on the road. One 
man was instantly killed, another fatally injured, 
and fifteen others wounded. 

Th by the capeenes storm on the 

%300.000. 

The losses of Gloucester Shing vessels for 
year ending November 15, 1872, embrace thir- 
teen vessels, tonnage 590, valued 849,370. 
TI tle less than half of the losses of the 
previous year, 
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Major-General George G. Meade, of the Unit- 
ed States army, died in Philadelptia November 
6, in the fifty-sixth vear of his age. 

Hon. John A. Griswold died at Troy, 
York, October 31, aged fifty five years, 

Colonel Albert S. Evans perished on the 
fated Missouri October 22. 

James Hadley, Professor of Greek Language 
and Literature Yale College, died at New 
Haven, Conn November 14, aged fifty- 
one vears, 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA, 

The commencement of Lerdo de 'Tejada’s ad- 
ministration in Mexico is distinguished by the 
opening of the Vera Cruz Railway, which brings 
the capital of Mexico within a day’s journey of 
the Gulf coast, and 
commerce with the 


available for direct 
an immense region 
rich in mineral and agricultural resources. ‘The 
Mexi an ge 


constructin 


makes 
wol lc 


vernment has matured a project for 
ga work of railways to connect 
the terminus of the Vera Cruz road at the capital 
with the great mining regions of Northern and 
Western Mexico, with the United States frontier 
on the Rio Grande, and ultimately with the Pa 
cific coast. General Rosecrans is urging upon 
the government a scheme for netting the whole 
republic with narrow-gauge railways. 
‘he steamer of the Panama 
Acapulco line, was wrecked on ‘Tonala bar 
tober 13. 


net 


Guatemala, and 
Oc- 
Twenty-three lives were lost. 
Brazil is constructing a dozen narrow 
railways, making together 2 


gauge 
miles in length. 
EUROPE. 

After two years’ delay, the British government 
has finally undertaken to put down the East 
African slave-trade. Sir Bartle Frere has been 
chosen for the work, and has gone to Zanzibar 
vith a war steamer, and clothed with the fullest 
powers. The facts of the Zanzibar slave-trade 
are easily told. The Sultan of Zanzibar owns not 
only Zanzibar and the adjacent islets, but also 
Kilwa, on the coast. From Kilwa some 20,000 
or 30,000 slaves are annually shipped to the isl- 
and. Of these some 1000, or 2000 at the outside, 
are wanted in Zanzibar itself. The rest are ex- 
ported to Muscat, where they find a ready sale. 
England has a treaty by which she allows the 
Sultan of Zanzibar to import as many slaves 
he likes into his own dominions, provided that 
he on his part will not allow any export trade to 
go on between Zanzibar and other countries. If 
an English cruiser comes across a slave dow 
with a cargo consigned from Kilwa to Zanzibar it 
can not touch her. Sut if the dow is bound from 
Zanzibar for Muscat she is carrying on a con- 
traband trade, and is liable to seizure. ‘This mis- 
erable compromise works as might be supposed. 
Of every hundred slaves shipped from Kilwa to 
Zanzibar, some ninety are meant to be smuggle 
to Muscat. Kilwa is supplied by the captures 
of slaves in the interior. Dr. Livingstone says 
that for one slave who reaches Kilwa alive, at 
least ten are killed upon the road. Kilwa is 
almost at the southern border of the Zanzibar 
dominion. Hither the slave caravans arrive from 
the interior. The Arabs go into the interior and 
bribe one of the heathen chiefs, who falls on some 
hostile village, sets it on fire, and carries off the 
inhabitants. Whole districts are systematically 
hunted for slaves. In intestine fights and in the 
burning of villages thousands of adults are killed 
in order that the children may be captured. The 
rast and rich country from Lake Nyassa south- 
ward has been depopulated in this way. The 
circle of devastation widens inland yearly. It 
has reached points five hundred miles from the 
coast, and over this distance, occupying three 
months of time, the march of death goes on—the 
road being strewn with the bones of slaves that 
have been killed or abandoned in the terrible 


journey. At Kilwa the remnants of the dismal 


as 


caravans are packed like herrings on Arab slave 
dows to be transported to Zanzibar. 

The Blue-Book, containing the “finance ac- 
counts” of the British government for 1871-7». 
shows that, excluding the civil list, which amounts 
to £406,238 17s. 9d., the grants to the royal fam- 
ily show a total of £125, lid. The t tal 
amount paid out of the consolidated fund du: 
ing the past year of pensions and annuities was 
£304,879 2s. 5d. Such is the cost of itis] 
royalty and aristocracy. 

The act for regulating the saleof intoxicating 
liquors is being carried out in England with con 
siderable success, notwithstanding the opposition 
at first shown to its execution, Its most impor- 
tant features are, the detection and punishment 
of adulteration; the punishment of aggravated 
drunkenness without the option of a fine; the 
earlier closing of public-houses, and their option- 
al closing on Sundays; and a strict regulation 
of public-houses so to 
disorderly conduct. 

The new commercial treaty between Great 
Britain and France, signed November 5, retains 
in force the tariff of the treaty of 1860, with the 
addition of protective duties equivalent to the 
taxes paid on raw materials by French pro- 
ducers; abolishes the French differential ship- 
ping duties, except in the coasting trade; and 
gives England complete freedom as to her own 
duties on wine, coal, and all other imports and 
exports. 

‘Two years ago the late Lord Clarendon ad- 
dressed a circular to her Majesty’s secretaries 
of embassy and legation and consular agents, re- 
questing them to furnish reports on the condi- 
tion of the working classes in the several coun- 
tries where they are located, and the result al 
ready obtained is a series of valuable Blue-Books 
containing the fullest and most authentic infor- 
mation that has ever been collected on this sub- 
ject, which is one of great and growing im- 
portance. The last issued volume of reports on 
the condition of the industrial classes in foreign 
countries, which gives an approximately ade- 
quate account of the situation of the labor ques 
tion in France, Germany,and the United States— 
the three most important foreign industrial coun- 
tries—besides instructive glimpses into the con- 
dition of the working classes in Belgium, Switz- 
erland, Italy, Spain, ete., contains abundant 
evidence that the harmony of aim, spirit, and 
method among the working classes is not dicta- 
ted by any international committee, but is spon- 
taneous, and therefore all the more formidable 
and significant. Every where the working class- 
es are successfully pushing their claims for high- 
er remuneration and shorter hours of labor, and 
every where they are organizing themselves into 
societies, and acting in combination. It is not 
generally considered that the democratic move- 
ment has made much progress in Germany, but 
the attitude of the working classes in that coun- 
try does not differ materially from that of their 
brethren in France, England, or the United 
States. The consul at Konigsberg states that 
wages have risen from 15 to 20 per cent. in that 
town since 1870-71, and that ‘strikes are so 
general at present that no master can enter into 
any contracts for extensive works.” The con- 
sul at Dantzie reports a similar rise of wages, 
and concludes his communication by relating 
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ier. From the United 
tes we have an interesting report from Con- 
the 
rk, 
The wages of 
skilled laborers he reports as follows, in English 
carpenters, 12s. to 16s. per day ; shoe- 
48s. to 
printers, 60s. to 80s. per week ; 
Passing to the 
important subject of the purchasing power of 
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money, he states that rent, fuel, woolen 


ing, hats, and shoes are, in the State of 


York, double the price paid for such articles in 
Great Britain at the beginning of this year. 
£| 
iborer in En- 
gland, defray the cost of rent and necessaries 
State of New York, would cost 
His estimate and his inquiries were 
He cites the instance of a 
3irmingham, with a 
His weekly wages in 
creased from 45s. in Birmingham to 68s. 9d. it 
New York, but his expenditure for food, fuel, 
and four-roomed tenement increased from 30s. 
6d. to 46s. 6d., leaving a balance of 14s. 6d. it 


ry 


l'aking one with another, he estimates that 
sterling will, for the mechanic or | 
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made in March last. 
gun-barrel browner from 
wife and three children. 


3d. in New York; 
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in clothes, ale, crockery, blankets, etc. 
less in New York than in Birmingham. 


ing of localities outside the city of New York, 
the consul says that there is vastly less drunk- 
enness and waste of time than in Great Britain ; 
men do not frequent tap-rooms and clubs, and dom dur 
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facts in regard to wages 
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e rise wages for twenty 

Within the last 
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year or two wages have risen generally. 
trades—coal and iron getting—where 


gambling 

the men are part sharers in the game there has 
been a great The 

ding in London and one or two great 

has increased the 

employed in this industry. 


at advance. impulse recently 
yuil 
wages paid to those 
But in other skilled 
*s wages have been almost ry, the 
being over from 5 to 10 per cent. 
ier hand, the price of rent has ad 
vanced from 30 to 40 per cent. during ] 
twenty vears, beef 40 per cent., mutton 5 
cent., and bacon and cheese 25 per cent. 
Brassey most emphatically denies that a 
wages necessarily increases the cost of labor. 
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‘he subject of medical educatic wi 
agitated in England, iis mat 
ter is far behind France, Germany, and Ru 
The Obstetrical Society of London grants diplo- 
mas to women who have had sufficient hospital 
or private practice and tuition in midwifery. 
The Ladies’ Medical College of London hool 
of midwifery—has existed for some and 
has furnished excellent practitioners 
siderable number of members of the 
staffs of University College 1 of the 
llospital are of opinion that women shor 
allowed to study medicine and hold dip] 
In Paris there are 150 female medical students. 
In the University of Zurich, in Switzerland, there 

A late number of the Russian Gazette 
cadémie announces that 300 young ladic 
have proposed to enter themselves as students 
in the special courses of medicine and surgery 
lately established for females by the Academy of 
Medicine. By the present regulations only 70 
can be admitted; but the disappointed will have 
another chance next year. 

The Musiec-Hall at Oxford was destroyed by 
fire October 31. It : ( 
most magnificent places of recreation in England, 
and the loss is estimated at from $375,000 to 
$500,000, not including that of the organ, 
of the finest in Great Britain. 

The City Flour Mills, on Thames Street, Lon- 
don, were destroyed by fire on the night of No- 

The loss exceeds $500,000. 
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The system of using compresse¢ a mo 
tive power in working the Mont Tunnel 
seems in England to have taken a wider range. 
At the recent meeting of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, under the presidency of Mr. Bessemer, a 
committee reported on a new coal-cutting ma- 
chine, used for working in mines. ‘This machine 
cut 350 feet of coal, yielding val, equal 
to the labor of 40 men, “ene he i 
ing but two men to manage it Such machines 
would find their use in the American coal-fields. 

The number of wrecks, casualties, and collis- 
ions on and near the coasts of the United King- 
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14 HARPER’S 
than the number in 1870, but, with that excep- 
tion, less than the number in any year since 1864. 
The loss of life amounted to 626 persons. ‘The 
number of lives saved from s hipwre k was 4336. 
V al ic us ¢ 


izations exist for the purpose of 
saving lives in peril from the sea, and of these 
the National Life-boat Institution very decided 
ly takes the lead. Since its first establishment 
it has been the means of saving upward of 20,000 
lives. 

The Amalgamated Association of Miners, a 
union of unions, extending over nearly all the 
coal regions of England and Wales, has just 
been holding its autumn conference at Wal- 
sall. In October, 1869, it had 6500 members ; 
in October, 1871, 23,676 members; and_ this 

ear it has 70,536 members, and £4524 in the 
president stated that the 
of the production of coal in 1871 
vious year was valued at £56 








ank. The excess 
over the pre- 
.500,000, and the 
miners did not exceed 

consider that a satis- 
, and advised the delegates 
to set to work to employ their surplus funds as 
capital in co-operative production, to become 
owners of the mines in which they worked. An- 
other question of importance which the confer- 
ence is to take in hand is to send their president 

Halliday) into the House of Commons at the 

next election. 

The Metropolitan Police of 
higher wages. This hardly to be 
wondered at, as the salary of a London police- 
man amounts to but four and one-half dollars 
per week. 

In London, in 1861, there were 261 applica- 
tions for divorce; in 1870 there were 318; and 
in 1871 the number wr increased to 42: 

ra Baby -f; uming’ ‘is doomed 
England is concerned. 
ions of the new law no person may retain for com- 
pensation two or more children less than a year 
old, for the purpose of keeping them apart from 
their parents more than twenty-four hours, un- 
less such person shall be the holder of a license 
to undertake the charge of children. 

Sir John Bowring, the founder of the West- 
minster Review, died November 22, aged eighty 
years, 


aggregate wages of the 
He did 1 


factory state of things 
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so far at les ist as 
According to the provis 


John Francis Maguire, the celebrated Irish 


Member of Parliament, died November 8, aged 
fifty-seven years. 

The terrible gales that prevailed in Northern 
Europe and along the Baltic about the middle 

> November resulted in fearful loss of life and 
property on sea and land, Eighty vessels were 
wrecked; several villages in Schleswig and Hol- 
stein were destroyed; a number of towns in 
Pomerania were seriously damaged ; and islands 
in the Baltic were inundated, one being complete- 
ly submerged and all its inhabitants drowned. 
“In jolene of the imperialist pressure brought 
to bear upon France from the outside, and of the 
manifesto of the Comte de Chambord, the elec- 
tions to fill 
ed in the choice of deputies openly committed 





to republicanism as represented by Gambetta. | 


The Assembly opened its new session Novem- 
ber 11. M. Greévy was re-elected President of 
that body by a vote of 462 to 43. President 
Thiers’s message was received on the 13th. 
According to this message, Germany had within 





acancies in the Assembly have result- | 
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' three months been paid 800,000,000 franes of the 


war indemnity, and would be paid 200,000,000 
more in December, The budget shows a defic it 
of 182,000,000 franes for the past fiscal year 

but the estimates show that the equilibrium of 
expenditure and revenue will be restored in 187: 

and that a surplus may be looked for in 1874, 
The President deprecated a formal proclamation 
of the repub lic by the Assembly. The better 
policy would be to impress on the institutions of 
the country the features of conservative 
anism. 








re ublie- 
One of the first measures pe ik the 
Assembly was one for the reform of the jury sys- 
tem. Gambetta is the béte noire of the Assi mbly : 
A motion of Deputy Changarnier (November 18 

censuring him for his infls ammatory speeches in 
the provinces , and complaining of the ge nment 
for its laxity in dealing with thet radicals, brought 
on a serious crisis. President Thiers demanded 
a vote of confidence, which was carried —267 to 
117, half the deputies not voting. M. Thiers 
insisted upon a full vote and a larger majority, 
the alternative being his own resignation. The 
members of the Left tried to dissuade him from 
this resolution; those of the Right held a caucus, 
and by a vote of 280 resolved to oppose a formal 
declaration of the republic, and to abstain from 
combinations for the restoration of monarchy, 
In the mean time the committee appointed 1 

draft a reply to the President’s message elected 
the Duke of Audiffret-Pasquier for its chairman. 
The duke has indulged in fearless criticisms of 
the government of President Thiers. ‘The com- 
mittee reported, November 25, proposing the ap- 











pointment of a select committee of fifteen to draw 
up a bill providing for the creation of a responsi- 
ble ministry. 

Last year the Lower House of the Prussian 
Diet passed what is known as the Counties Re- 
form bill, which divests the great landlords of 
Prussia of the nearly absolute powers which they 
have hitherto possessed in the administration of 
local affairs. It abolishes the remnant of feudal 
ism in Prussia by investing country towns and 
rural districts with representative institutions 
and self-governing functions. ‘Toward the close 
of October this bill came before the Pruss 





1 
Upper House, and was rejected by a vote of 145 
to 18. The session of the Diet was prorogued 


November 1 by the government, and there was 
an appeal to the people. ‘The session of the 
Chambers was reopened November 12, the gov- 
ernment having appointed a large number of 
new peers to insure the success of the bill. 

The Congress of Political Economists which 
assembled in October at Eisenach, in Germany, 
passed resolutions advocating the improvement 
of the factory laws with ird to women and 
children, the recognition by the government of 
trades-unions, and the institution of boards of 
arbitration to settle disputes between masters 
and men. ‘The trades-unions in Germany num- 





, ber over a million of members. 


The German government, in order to discour- 
age emigration, has prohibited the railways from 
carrying emigrants at reduced rates. 

The Swiss government in its action in re- 
moving M. Mermillod from his bishopric has 
been sustained by a popular vote of 8900 
against 1500. 

Sefior Mosquera, a radical, has been elected 
Vice-President of the lower branch of the Span- 
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The Cortes, by a vote of 124 to 104, 
resolved to consider articles of 
against the member 
Measures for the suppression of lot- 
for the abolition of 
n poly have been defeated. 

The system ¢ f trial by jury was to be-est 
lished In S} 1 before the Ist of De 

While in Ita ly there is a revival of prosperity 

Turin having x become an Italian Manchester, 
Milan growing in population and trade, and Ven- 
ice regaining her Oriental commerce—yet ther 

exceptions to this general pros- 

perity. In Ravenna two ‘ret 
ties contrive to set all law and order at defiance. 
[hey rule by intimidation, so that the regul: 
law is } ywerless, their own laws and } 
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ST. MARTIN’S LANE. 
[F: you were to stop at d ask a London police- 
1an to oblige you with a list of the localities 
“ene in off 1 parlance as ‘* dan 
‘ u may be sure that the Seven Dials 
would occupy a prominent place in his enumera- 
tion. Nestling in the centre of the disreputable 
parish of St. Giles—a parish to which the allu- 
sions of novelists have given a universal notori 
ven Dials forms a sort of rendezvous 
for roughs. Here and in the immediate neigh- 
borhood the police news is discussed by individ- 
uals who read it with sympathetic for in 
he same columns their own names have figured 


vhich are officia 


rere us,” ¥ 


the Se 


ety 


eves ; 


t 
frequently, and will doubtless reappear in future 


On this mustering ground animated 
in which stones and blud 
and occasionally Itisa 
cus formed by the convergence of seven streets 

lanes. ‘The individual who callec y the 
name which it bears ial evidently a genuine 
genius for m« cpio geen conceits, thongh per 
haps his figure had reference only to the local 
ity itself, and was innocent of an insinuation to 
he effect that its inhabitants are persons par- 
‘* what's the time of 


issues, S 


yught, 


ghts are fi geons 


knives are freely used. 


ticularly well of 
day.” i 

But just noticing the huge poster bearing the 
inscription ‘*‘ Mcrper—£200 Rewarp” that is 
displayed on a board in the centre of the focus, 
we will enter one of the seven thoroughfares 
forming the spokes of this extraordinary wheel. 
The name of the thoroughfare is St. Martin’s 
Lane. London, like most large « i. »s, has given 
over ain oe to a traffic in particular 
commoditi . Martin’s Lane Pua hiefly in 
birds and yo pet animals. Various other 
branches of commerce assert themselves, but to 
a very trifling extent, and are only such as dis 
pense to the true merchants of the place the nec- 
essaries of life, or impart its luxuries. So that 
the accidental trades are in a manner connected 
with the leading business. Barbers’ shops, for 
prow 2 are distinctly a necessity, seeing that 
the bird-fanciers and dog-merchants are, for the 
most part, as closely shaved as acrobats. A bar- 
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awal 


cel 
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being substituted therefor. wo 
the criminal cl: 
tion full of ag 
has utterly 
ed propriet 
brigands and 
gether agair 
Tl ! 1@ ovel 
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Sicilies 
, alli d t 

iS Aille itself with a popula- 
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of land- 
become intolerab! i 
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the Po has resulted 
a Ferrara alone 
mad 
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le d £0,000 pei 
town of 
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> homeless. The 
ypeared. On the 
> town of P: ilazzuolo, nes I is 
was Visited by terrible ‘hurric: Half the 
town sstroy ed, 34 persons killed d, and 1000 
families made homeless. 

The Er ope has decli 
the I 


sons have be 
Reggio } as alr 


November the 


nost 


a 
was de 
ned to receive the 
talian Parliament. 


annuity 


voted to him by 


Mrawer, 


1 St. Martin’s Lane, however, 

imconnected with the head or 
human animal. He for 
clip the ears or cut the tail of a bull- 
curly-headed man 
window, in wh displayed two wi 
tle of r-oil, and some “paper collars, 
whose shop protrudes a , pole that 
looks like a piece of sugar-stick wonde1 ully m 
nified, and who is at this moment enjoying his 
morning pipe, informed us that he cuts ‘‘ a mat- 
ter of ‘alf a dozen dawgs in a mornin’.” He 
looks very cle:n in his long white apron, and his 
curls are marvelously scented; but it be 
hoped that he keeps two pairs of scissors, though 
the fact that he carries his comb in his own odor- 
iferous head suggests that neither he nor 
tomers are particular toa hair. The 
of the bird-fancier is also a point upon whi ) 
accidental tr: - ~s are One need not 
mention the recking gin-palace, a is al 
stitution unfortunately not peculi: 
tin’s Lane. But the er 


that ‘unhealthy resticul: 
attra 


consideration, 
pup. That 


beside h 


a 
yonder standing ‘ 
ich are gs. a bot- 


over 


his cu 
inner 


solic Ss. 


vel 
id g itive chil 
s our notice. Retailers of tha 
tion sold at a penny F 
beer wl neither cheers nor inebriates—abound. 
There a fair sprinkling of coffee shops, too, 
with the inevitable fly-blown play-bills in the win- 
and the greasy waiter standing at the door. 
Was it not to this very lane that littie Charles 
Dickens was wont to resort during the blacking- 
bottle period of his existence to snatch 
nomical repast? Possibly that shop opy 
the very lishment which he 
his slender patronage; for surely there is the 
identical glass door, with the legend ‘* Coffee- 
Room” written upon it, which, read backward by 
the future novelist, remained with him always a 
sickening memory, as ‘‘ moor .” A small 
hesietes in cast po pra 1 ats, old hats, 
and old boots—makes up 
“ called the accidental tr: 
Ihe peculiar t the lane 
traction. The innume 
the air. Were you to shut your 
imagine if 
ing odors, the occa 
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away from town, wandering between hedge-rows 
and under the foliage of trees. St. Martin’s 
Lane, however, is a place in which it is well 
to keep one’s eyes open. These tumble-down 
are, after all, a poor substitute for 
and the warble of the birds is a 
trifle less gay than under other circumstances 
it might be. ‘That bird must indeed be divine 
ly gifted with imagination that can sublime the 


houses ut 


hedge-1 OwWs, 


six-inch sod of grass into a sward, a diminutive 
tin of dirty water into a stream, and the cubic 


The larks 


contents of its cage into the universe. 


seem to feel it most of all, and the linnets ap- 
pear quite conscious of the ticket which, sus- 
pended above their cages, offers them at ‘*‘six- 
To de- 
scribe one of the numerous bird shops is to de- 
scribe all. 


to have a peculiarity or two. 


pence each” to any chance customer. 
Here is one, however, which seems 
Over the shop 
window is an elaborate and pictorial sign-board 
representing a group of animals—notably some 
dogs with eyes preternaturally large, and cocks 
standing uncomfortably on one leg. The pro- 
prietor’s name figures beneath this work of art 
in modest letters. His name is Ravenscroft. 
Can this dealer in live stock be a descendant of 
the only Ravenscroft of whom we have any rec- 


ollection—that free-and-easy dramatist who flour- 
ished at the time of the Restoration, and wrote 
for the delectation of King Charles and his 
court comedies that exceeded in indecency even 
those of the notorious Mrs. Aphra Behn ? 

A pile of large cages stands at each side of 
the portal of Mr. Ravenscroft’s establishinent. 
In those lowest down are packed, with cruel 
tightness, a number of Cochin China hens; 
above them a couple of apoplectic rabbits lazily 
nibbling a cabbage leaf. In one of these wick 
er-work jails a rebellious infant—probably a 
young Ravenscroft—has been immured for his 
misdeeds, and keeps up a hideous howl, caused 
by the strange proximity of a ferocious bull-dog 
similarly cooped on one side, and a pair of noisy 
paroquets on the other. A passing street Arab, 
too, calling to his companion, ‘‘’Ullo Bill, ‘ere’s 
a lark!” and stopping on his way to taunt the 
incarcerated Ravenscroft, adds considerably to 
the little creature’s agony. The proprietor, a 
portly man in shirt sleeves, and displaying a 
quantity of jewelry, fails to admonish the ag- 
gravating gamins, as he sees in every looker-in 
a possible customer whom it were not well to 
insult. Besides, he turns now to converse with 
a simple servant-girl, who tries to cheapen a 





EDITOR'S 
chaflinch, without much success. ‘* Couldn’t 
think of takin’ a for him, miss. 
He’s jest wuth his weight in gold, is that ‘ere 
bird. ‘Alf a crown or nothing, that’s my price; 

nd wot I says I sticks to.” 
Op} 


} 
less 


farden 


osite all the shops stand little crowds of ad 
nirers, clustering most largely before those em- 
porlums where gold fishes and dk g collars 


ided to the ordinary attractions. 


are 
Every where 
there is fluttering of wings and yelping and crow- 
ing. St. Martin’s Lane is, in fact, a Zoological 
Garden where the visitors have nothing to pay. 
[he curb-stones are infested by vendors who pay 
no house-rent, and who carry all their live stock 
about with them. Here is a healthy and vigorous 
specimen of the genus London cad. He is dressed 
in a velveteen shooting-coat, supplied with pock- 
ets innumerable and capacious ; a pair of corded 
trowsers, a bright orange vest, a seal-skin cap, from 
inder which two large locks of 

iair are carefully brushed down 

his face instead of 

he wears a flaring 

scarlet neck-tie, and has a straw 

in his mout! 
of his pockets 
ened 


Under 


he side of 


whiskers ; 


From every one 
the fright- 
eyes of a small puppy. 
arm he carries a 
arles dog, and under 
ther a Skye terrier; he 
means of a string a 
\ white Pomerania: 
| gayly decorated with light 
blue ribbons, and evidently med- 
itating on how he shall cut the 
string that holds him and bol 
back again to the mistress from 
he has been feloniously 
abstracted. He is a persuasive 
rascal, this wandering dog-fan 
cier, and understands the art of 
flattery in all its branches. His 
favorite customers are old maids, 
whom he half frightens and half 
coaxes into purchasing. He 
uses all his invention and ex- 
hausts all his eloquence to make 
his animals appear the very pink 
of canine perfection. He has 
wonderfully accurate — stories 
about their ancestry. Their 
immediate progenitors he can, if 
called upon, produce. ‘* Thor- 
ough-bred un she is, my lady! 
If ye don't believe me, just hold 
er hup by the tail—like this ‘ere, 
and see if she'll yelp. Her pa- 
rients is in "Oundsditch, if yer 
ladyship would like to see ‘em. 
A strange locality, did yer say ? 
Well, that’s all accordin’ as ‘ow 
yer looks at it—a genteel neigh- 
borhood I calls it myself, my 
lady.” Should the timid old 
lady—thus flattered by the in- 
sinuation that she is a member 
of the upper ten thousand, a spe- 
cies of flattery to which the En- 
glish are ever open—purchase 
the animal in question, she will 
have every reason to regret 
her bargain. For, having dis- 


one 
y 


U 


whom 
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posed of the dog, the fancier 


Bs t 


who is the most 
gallant of mortals) offers to convey it to its new 
He takes particular notice of the house 
and its surroundings, and when an opportunity 


nome, 


offers will abstract it again, and resell it 


some equally aged and confiding dame. 


to 
By 
selling the same dog over and over again, it is 
evident to the meanest comprehension that a 
dog-seller may make a very good thing out of 
his profession, though one would hesitate a good 
deal before characterizing it as a strictly honor- 
able calling. 

But the crowds begin to thicken, and we are 
being continually driven off the footway. ‘Tak- 
ing a last look at the poor, pent-up songsters 
most miserable of feathered bipeds 
boldl 


DOLLY 


we rush 
into the maze of streets to right or left, 
and emerge into the open space of Oxford Street 


the Strand. 
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beyond the 
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he child first, and return 
vay over the mule sudden 
be gan slowly to sink, until mule, 
PI The mother, on 
tt Mr. Bergh, and, with 

elated her sad story. 

, excl 


appeared, 


‘words 
my } 


iimed, 
I saw 


THAT ‘ul pastoral work i 


f appre 
ted in the Stat f Ohio I 


is illustrated bi 
ing incident that occurred in Ironton. <A 
revival preacher ho had won fame by his 
power 1n the pi ame to Ironton for a week’s 
He wa ‘y preached every 
1 1 considerable interest, and was ve 
hement in his exho to the unrenewed 
i 2 congregation to come forward. 
of his labors he outdid him- 
a person rose to come forward, 
hereupon a grave 
looking man got up, al nd said 
* had been working hard and labor- 
them, and, as a . ken of 
mn, he moved that the cong 
cheers! It was done right hearti- 
congregation went quietly 
satisfied that they had 
lly performed their duty. 
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work. zealous, 


eras 


he sat down; Ww 


among 


egation 


ontrite 
home, 


passengers on board the ill 


the disaster was re 


time ol an ex 
who, wl iting in the 

it his friends would do to 

th his fate. Saved at last, 
office and sent this 

Break it 


hile flo 


Yankee 
That he 

attested by an incident that re- 
ed in Granby. <A day had been set 
to count the teams crossing the new bridge at 
Holyoke, assessing the cost on the 
adjoining towns. Curiously enough, the citizens 
of Granby, by the advice of a shrewd official, all 
staid at h yme on that day, and not a Granby 
team went Of couldn't tax 
Granby ; : 


ly thinks that the genuine 
, he’s very much mistaken. 


nt 


cent iy occur 


Ww ith a view of 


course they 


f Dean Stan- 
he Church of England, 
in London a short time 
morning Westminster 


ory is told ¢ 
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Abbey, it having been announced that the Dean 
would preach. 

** How did you like the serm 
lady with whom he was staying. 

*Oh,” he replied, 
what 1 went to hear. 
way to heaven, 
to Palestine.” 


n?” asked the 
“it was very good, but not 

I went to hear about the 
and I only heard about the way 


naval history no ni 
lustre than that of the late 
Foote. When in Siam he invited 
dignitaries to a dinner on his vessel. 

took seats at the table, the admiral, as wa 
custom, asked a blessing. ‘The king, in surp a 
said he thought that only missionaries did tha 
‘*True,” was the admiral’s reply ; 
Christian is a missionary.” 


In our later 


brighter 


** but every 


Coup any thing more conci nd clearly 
describe the citizen of the North, especially when 
remembering the recent national ‘Thanksgiving, 
than to say, ‘‘Give an American a newspapet 
and a pie, and he will make himself comfortable 


sely a 


any where? 
the missio1 
when giving the following cure 
‘* Have a right good talk, 
dote or two and half a dozen laug 
This eating alone at 

rant, and shoveling in the provender in s 
lence, will give dyspepsia to an ostrich.” 


Dr. Dio Lewis simply 
the Drawer 
dy spe] S 


funny 


usurps 


dover 
anec 


with each meal. 


In the‘ Autobiogra hic Recollect ) 
Pryme,” formerly Professor of Political Economy 
in Cambridge, and member of Parliament, pub- 
lished in London in 1870, are many interesting 
incidents and reminiscences relating to men jd 0) 
ave been prominent in England dm 

ty years, and the work is lighted he bees 
an anecdote. Of these 
ollowing for our clerical readers, especiall; 
who wear the mitre: 

Baron Parke called one day, when, a bishop- 
ric being vacant, the probable appointment to it 
was discussed. Parke mentioned that Dr. French 
might not im pes be chosen, unless, indeed, 
his failing health should be a barrier. ** Well,’ 
said my father, whom we expected to be horri 
fied, ‘*if it would do him good, I should like to 

e him made a b ishop. “ig 
“A.” his friend, ‘‘ you think that 
the air of the see would benefit him.” 


10NS Of 


} 
} 
By 


ere with 


h 
fit 
t 
f 


rejoined 


suddenness and universality with whi¢ h 
the ise lighted upon every part ¢ of the 
country at the close of October of 
those marvels that baflle the investigation of sci 
entists and experts. The only grotesque 

that seems to have grown out of it is the following 
advertisement of a livery-stable man in Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania, wlro states that he has ‘‘live 
stock faster than any body’s, and all trained to 
respect woman’s rights—also children’s—yet war- 
ranted to get away from any thing else on the 
road. Buggies, broughams, barouches, hacks, 
sulkies, road-wagons, hearses, and every kind 
of vehicle for slow or fast travel, with horses to 
match. Funeral turn-outs cheerfully furnished, 
and guaranteed to make the proper impression. 
Bloated aristocrats from abroad taken on any 
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horse dise 
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manoeuvre, and wa 
ith a twenty-five cent sta 
» good to be lost, and soo 
t ° It seems toh ve traveled to 
ere a gentleman addicted to rhyme 
lropped into poetry” about it in words to his memoirs : 
absence of 
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ett, Mr 
l, ien a cause y 
ngs Bench, ‘I 
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and white hat Mr. ¢ 


“his trade 
fair 
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some irrevert 
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, ’ is permission to ‘ 
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fled. : hich, in the pr 
! hey may, if driver 
ulous enough to avai 
ago the Rev. Mr. Wrig 
est of England, in oppositic 
fresh book from E nd mention is his parishioners, repeatedly 
» of Miss Marguerite Power (nie I | At! 
ountess of Blessington, and author of 
vels), who met in Cairo, in 1 
istorian, whom she speaks of as th 
she ever heard. ‘‘I have known,’ 
‘most of the celebrated talkers of 
when Sydney Smith rejoiced in his green, bright 
old age, and Luttrell and Rogers and Tommy 
Moore were still capable of giving forth an occa 
sional flash, and when the venerable Brot 


and yet more venerable Lyndhurst, delighted in both clerk and cur 


friendly and brilliant sparring at dinner-tables. fox-hunting tune, whi 


hri y »y > i tice they 
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{ have known some pe 
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with considerable spirit and effect. The parish = 
ioners held another meeting, and informed the 









































te curate that they would dispense with the Atha- 
a nasian Creed in future. Imagine the manly cu- 
> : . , ; 9 “17 
an rate singing this to **We won't go home till 
: morning,” or some air equally lively and exhil 
vi ? a 
ez arating ! 
, From Tecumseh, Michigan, we have advices 
‘| of Dr. , of that town, who is well up on the 
fever-and-ague question. A few mornings since 
7 he called on a patient, whom he found in a shiver 
: ing chill. On asking the agitated individual how 
A he felt, the reply was, ‘* N-no-t a—bit bet-t-er.” 
ye **T am sorry, but your case is a peculiar one, 
be and hard to get hold of,” said the doctor, sym 
- . - 
8% pathetically. 
Ph **Ye-yes,” replied the shiverer, ‘‘that—that’s 
7s ’ 
ye so: th e case shakes so yo-you can t(—ge-get 
‘ik —hol-d of it—tah !” 
+ fk 
= a hl . . . + » . 
eas [nue following notice of death we find in the 
i 
a columns of an English contemporary, and are 
i ea 4 t not exactly sure what is meant : 
; Braet “ Dirnp—Maria B , wife of Henry B—, Esq., 
; 4 aged eighty years. She lived with her husband fifty 
} abe years, and died in the confident hope of a better life.” 
ie 
Ae ra OH, GIFLS! 
é ‘ Diogrexes wandered, a long time ago, 
: tb In the streets of old Athens, as maybe you know; 
From the court and the hall, to the cot and the camp, 
} At noonday, through sunlight, yet carried a lamp. |  wiiy, you SURE OUGIIT TO SFE—SIE IS GREEK, EVERY 
, The young men all shouted, as sometimes they will SPEOK.” 
To their elders, though often they'd better keep still, 
“Say, what are you after? Di, what would you find? He was standing alone, or his visible ghost— 
Are you looking for ‘matter, or motion, or mind?’” | T scarcely can tell which will be believed most; 
5 rhe old cynic paused, held his lantern up high, | For I mean this same cynic who sneered his last sneers 
Flashed forth a contemptuous glance of his eye: Long ago, somewhat longer than two thousand y< 
‘I am trying to find, but I doubt if I can, He watched as the gay groups of girls wandered by, 
With you as a sample of mankind—a man! With their flummeries on and their hair done up high, 
P And back went the party, back from the Greek hub; | With their paniers and ruffles, their sashes and s 
f ‘I hey went to their duties, and he to his tub. And their three-button gloves that help run up big bills; 
rhis movement is finished, with Greece we are through, | Their cane parasols, and their boots with high heels, 
And are brought now to somewhere in seventy-two. | And their—oh! at the sight of it how his brain reels! 
He turned to a man who then stood by his side: 
| *T returned from Elysium, where I reside, 
To look at the earth and see how she gets on, 
What ill things are finished, what good ones begun. 
Would you tell, if you please, what those strange 
| creatures are?” 
| “Where?” ‘There goes one now with that frowzle 
| of hair.” 
He answers. Di starts, for he says tis a woman. 
“Oh, man of this age, you can’t mean it is human! 
“Why, you sure ought to see—she is Greek, eve 
j speck— 
Grecian bend, Grecian twist, and her curls @ la Gree.” 
: | “Not a bit of it,” cries he; ‘‘ you libel my lan 
And the womankind too! How can that ¢ e 
stand ? ; 
eo And she thinks she is graceful and classic! Ah me! 
} act That I should return that as woman to see! 
' I sought once for men, and I found only boys, 
\ And now for the women I see gaudy toys. 
I Is mankind a farce and humanity blind 
' That a type of the race in no age I can find?” 
i | He finished and vanished. 
. | : : 
| Oh, girls, lovely girls, 
With your crimps and your braids, with your rolls 
i | and your curls, : 
And the rest that is pretty, I know how it is 2 
That you wear that style first and you then assume this! 
: You want to look graceful—I know all that well— 
i I’m a girl, and a girl's wish I surely can tell. 
t ; But, girls, can’t we try not too much to astound, — 
% Should a crowd of old cynics rise up from the ground * 
ye Can't we keep all the grace and the beauty, and yet 
} ‘ Not too far on the side of the false aim to get? 
: +. Can’t we (girls, may I preach just a little to you?) 
, 4 Remember that life has much good work to do? 
} 3s Don’t abandon the beauty, but nevertheless 
: Remember you're put here to please and to bless. 
*L AM TRYING TO FIND, BUT I DOUBT IF I OAN, Girls, take up the blessing, for chance you must find, 
; WITH YOU AS A SAMPLE OF MANKIND—A MAN1{” And don’t let the dressing take up all your mind. 
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